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PBEFACE. 


Xo  POLITICAL  QUESTION  of  the  present  time  excites  more 
profound  interest,  than  the  progress  of  Democracy,  or 
popular  power,  in  European  States.  It  gravely  affects 
the  interests  of  society,  and  the  welfare  of  nations.  By 
some  it  is  regarded  with  satisfaction  and  hopefulness ; 
by  others  with  repugnance  and  dread.  But  all  must 
desire  to  learn  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be  ascribed  : 
how  far  it  has  contributed  to  the  good  government  of 
States ;  and  what  have  been  its  dangers  and  its  mis- 
chiefe.  A  careful  study  of  history,  by  establishing  some 
political  truths,  and  removing  many  prejudices,  may 
conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  important 
subject ;  and,  with  this  view,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  fortunes  of  Democracy,  and  political  liberty, 
throughout  the  history  of  Europe. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  entitle  these  volumes  a 
History  of  Democracy,  as  such  a  work  would  be  no  less 
than  a  history  of  Europe  itself.   But,  taking  Democracy, 
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in  all  its  aspects,  as  my  theme,  I  have  illustrated  it  from 
the  history  of  those  States,  in  which  its  incidents  have 
been  the  most  remarkable.  I  have  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  political  development  of  nations  :  I  have 
studied  the  inner  life  of  many  republics,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  and  I  have  followed  the  most  memor- 
able revolutions,  and  the  greatest  national  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
European  monarchies.  While  passing  lightly  over  the 
beaten  track  of  English  constitutional  history,  I  have 
dwelt  upon  those  periods,  in  which  democracy  has  taken 
a  prominent  place.  These  events  are  necessarily  de- 
scribed with  studied  brevity  :  but  the  form  of  historical 
narrative  has  generally  been  maintained. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  popular  powder  which  the 
history  of  Europe  affords,  are  those  of  political  liberties 
and  franchises,  rather  than  of  Democracy.  But  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  use  a  comprehensive  term,  which 
embraces  every  degree  of  popular  power,  or  influence, 
— whether  in  a  constitutional  monarchy ,  or  in  a  republic. 

Montesquieu  has  pointed  out  the  various  senses  in 
which  the  term  'liberty'  has  been  understood;  and 
*  democracy  *  has  acquired  at  least  as  many.  As  a  form 
of  government,  it  signifies  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
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body  of  the  people.  But  there  are  as  many  degrees  and 
conditions  of  democracy,  as  of  hberty ;  and  the  term 
also  comprehends  the  political  power,  or  influence,  of 
the  people,  under  all  forms  of  government.     It  denotes 
a  principle  or  force,  and  not  simply  an  institution ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  term  is  to  be  generally 
understood,  in  this  history.     But  it  is  also  used  in  some 
other  senses,  which  if  not  so  accurate,  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  conventional  use.    For  example,  in  default  of 
a  more  extended  vocabulary,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
revolutionary  force,  opposed  to  existing  institutions,  if 
not  to  law  and  order ;  and  in  view  of  many  popular 
movements  abroad,  such  a  term  can  scarcely  be  misap- 
plied.    Again,  it  sometimes  refers  to  the  humbler  citi- 
zens of  a  State,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocracy ;   and, 
lastly,  it  is  taken  to  define  a  particular  type  of  demo- 
cracy, such  as  the  Athenian,  the  Florentine,  or  the 
French  democracy.     In  short,  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  in  any  case,  can  only  be  judged  aright 
from  the  context. 

In  attempting  so  extended  a  survey  of  European 
history,  I  have  been  painfully  sensible  of  my  own 
shortcomings.  Neither  in  learning,  nor  in  leisure,  could 
I  feel  myself  equal  to  such  a  work :  but,  led  on  by 
the  deep   interest  of  the  subject,   I  persevered,   for 
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many  years,  Id  a  task  which  no  abler  hands  had  under- 
taken. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  multiply  authori- 
ties for  the  well-known  events,  or  accepted  conclusions, 
of  history :  but  I  have  freely  dted  the  opinions  of  other 
writers, — whether  in  agreement  with  my  own,  or  other- 
wise,— without  allowing  myself  to  be  diverted  into 
inconvenient  controversies. 

If  any  profession  of  political  faith  is  expected  from 
the  author,  as  a  pledge  of  the  spirit  in  which  this 
history  is  written,  it  is  this : — ^I  hail  the  development  of 
popular  power,  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  social 
advancement  of  nations :  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of 
political  liberty, — of  rational  and  enlightened  liberty, 
such  as  most  Englishmen  approve ;  and  I  condemn  any 
violation  of  its  principles,  whether  by  a  despotic  king, 
or  by  an  ill- ordered  republic. 

■ 

September  25,  1877, 
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f  ITTDT  OP  POXITICiX  HISTORY  — MOBAL,  SOCIAL,  AJTD  PHYSICAL  CAT78BS  OF 
rSSBDOU — SPECIAL  CAUSES  OF  FREEDOM  IN  MODERN  STATES — UIVIOV 
OF  OLD  INSXITUTIOWB  WITH  POPULAR  FRANCHISES — CONSTITUTIONAL  , 
MONARCHIES — PUBLIC  OPINION — FREEDOM  A  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST 
DEMOCHACY  —  DEMOCRATIC  EXCESSES  —  COMMUNISM  —  THE  INTERN  A- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION — THE  FUTURE. 

There  can  be  no  worthier  study  than  the  history  of  en  •  i^^ROP-^ 
lightened  nations,  in  all  ages,  as  an  illustration  of  the  J^^^  ^^^^^^ 
principles  of  government.     For  by  such  a  study  we  ^^^^ 
may  learn  the  most  fruitful  philosophy  and  statesman- 
ship ;  and  may  even  hope  to  read  the  momentous  signs 
of  modem  political  life,  by  the  Ught  of  past  events.^ 
Above  all  is  it  instructive  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
liave  contributed  to  liberty,  and  human  progress,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  free  States  have  risen,  flourished, 
and  decayed.      This  inquiry  becomes  invested  with 
additional  interest,  when  we  are  able  to  trace  a  close 
connection, — if  not  an  identity, — ^between  civilisation 
and  freedom.     We  are  not  left  to  the  barren  scrutiny, 
and  comparison  of  the  institutions  of  various  countries : 
bnt  are  able  to  discover  the  continuous  operation  of 

^  Gomte  refers  what  is  termed  the  science  of  history,  i.e.  the  study 
of  the  laws  which  goyem  political  evenia,  first  to  Hohbes,  and  then  to 
Boesoet  {JPhOos.  Pos.  ti.  317)  ;  but  I  should  rather  assign  it  to  Aristotle. 
This  author  wiU  be  often  cited  in  the  course  of  this  work  ;  not  because 
I  am  attracted  by  his  peculiar  philosophy,  but  because  he  displays  a 
Tf^markable  historical  insight,  wholly  distinct  from  his  strange  theories  of 
the  religious  and  social  destinies  of  mankind. 
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TKTROD.  principles,  founded  on  human  nature,  and  leading  to 
similar  results  in  different  ages,  and  in  many  States. 
How  these  results  have  been  modified  by  the  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  by  other  local  and  incidental 
causes,  is  another  object  of  inquiry  not  less  important. 
This  study  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  most 
intellectual  and  polished  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
introduces  us  to  the  most  interesting  periods  of  their 
history.  The  nations  which  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
freedom,  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  rarest  treasures  of 
intellectual  wealth,  and  to  them  we  owe  a  large  measure 
of  our  own  civiUsation.  The  history  of  their  hberties 
will  be  found  concurrent  with  the  history  of  their 
greatest  achievements  in  oratory,  Uterature,  and  the 
arts.  In  short,  the  history  of  civilisation  is  the  history 
of  freedom.^ 

It  has  been  usual  to  conduct  controversies  regarding 
poUtical  institutions,  and  forms  of  government,  as  if 
they  were  simply  founded  upon  abstract  expediency  ; 
as  if  monarchies  and  repubUcs  had  been  established 
upon  a  priori  theories,  and  were  to  be  judged  according 
to  their  approach  to  some  ideal  polity.  It  is  not  in  this 
spirit,  that  history  is  to  be  studied.  If  any  instruction 
is  to  be  gained,  it  will  be  by  the  investigation  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  physical  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rise,  growth,  and  overthrow  of  insti- 
tutions,— of  despotisms,  of  free  monarchies,  of  aristocra- 
cies, and  of  repubhcs.^    It  has  not  been  by  the  theories 

^  Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  that,  '  the  more  society  is  improved  and 
education  perfected,  the  more  equality  will  prevail  and  liberty  be  ex- 
tended.'— ToLii,  V.  3. 

'  '  Uhistoire  n'a  point  encore  cessd  d*avoir  un  catact^re  essentiellement 
litt^raire  ou  descriptif,  et  n*a  nullement  acquis  une  veritable  nature  scien- 
tiiique,  en  ^tablissant  enfin  une  vraie  filiation  rationelle  dans  la  suite  des 
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of  philosophers  and  lawgivers,  that  political  institutions  introd^ 
have  been  formed :  but  by  the  conflict  of  social  forces 
in  the  several  states.  Freedom  owes  much  to  statesmen, 
who,  in  different  ages,  have  laboured  to  enfranchise 
nations :  it  owes  much  to  great  thinkers,  who  have  pro- 
pounded broad  principles  of  civil  government,  to  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca, — ^to  John  of  Salisbury,^ 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,^  Marsilio  of  Padua,^  Milton,  Locke, 
Montesquieu,  and  Edmund  Burke.  They  have  given 
light  and  guidance  to  the  leaders  of  popular  movements  : 
but  no  laws  or  principles  will  avail,  until  society  is 
ripe  for  their  acceptance.   Eulers  will  not  wiUingly  sur- 

^venemeDS  sociaux,  de  manidre  ^  permettre,  comme  pour  tout  autre  ordre 
de  ph^nom^nes,  et  entre  les  limites  g^n^rales  imposes  par  uue  compU- 
cation  sup^rieuxe,  une  certaine  pr^yision  sjst^matique  de  leur  succession 
ult^rieure/ — Oomte,  PhUos,  Fds.  iv.  282.  A  fine  aphorism  of  Leibnitz  is 
alao  cited  by  Comte,  *  Le  present  est  gros  de  ravenir.' — Ibid,  iv.  867. 
»  See  infra,  p.  240. 

'  Lord  Acton,  in  his  learned  and  eloquent  address  on  ^  The  History 
of  Freedom  in  Ghristianitv/  thus  summarises  the  doctrines  of  this  writer. 
'  A  king  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  duty,  forfeits  his  claim  to  obedience.  It 
i)  not  rebellion  to  depose  him,  for  he  is  himself  a  rebel,  whom  the  nation 
lias  a  right  to  put  down.  But  it  is  better  to  abridge  his  power,  that  he 
may  be  unable  to  abuse  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  nation  ought  to 
hare  a  share  in  governing  itself.  The  constitution  ought  to  combine  a 
limited  and  elective  monarchy,  with  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  and  such  an 
admixture  of  democracy  as  shall  admit  all  classes  to  office  by  popular 
election.  No  government  has  a  right  to  levy  taxes  beyond  the  limit 
determined  by  the  people.  All  political  authority  is  derived  from  popu- 
lar suffrage ;  and  all  laws  must  be  made  by  the  people  or  their  represen- 
tatives.  There  is  no  security  for  us  as  long  as  we  depend  on  the  v^ill  of 
another  man.' — AddreM,  6. 

'  This  writer's  views  are  also  given  by  Lord  Acton.  '  Laws  derive 
their  authority  from  the  nation,  and  are  invalid  without  its  assent.  .  .  . 
In  obeying  laws  to  which  all  men  have  agreed,  all  men,  in  reality,  govern 
themselves. .  .  .  The  monarch  is  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  subject  to 
the  law ;  and  the  nation  that  appoints  him  and  assigns  him  his  duties, 
has  to  Bee  that  he  obeys  the  constitution,  and  has  to  dismiss  him  if  he 
breaks  it.  The  rights  of  citizens  are  independent  of  the  faith  they  pro- 
&ae,  and  no  man  may  be  punished  for  his  religion.' — Ibid, 
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iNTROD.  render  their  power :  nor  can  a  people  wrest  it  fsxym 
them,  until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  wield  it. 
The  political  constitution  of  a  State  will  be  found  gene- 
rally to  follow  its  social  condition, — the  religion,  the 
cultivation,  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  arts,  and  the 
self-respect  of  its  people.  Such  causes  were  the  origin 
of  the  earlier  historical  institutions ;  and  they  still 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  more  advanced  societies  of 
modem  times. 
Influence  Forcmost  amoug  the  moral  causes  which  repress  or 

tion  upon  favour  liberty,  is  the  national  religion.  A  superstitious 
faith, — inspiring  awe  and  mental  prostration  in  the 
worshippers,  assigning  Divine  attributes  to  kings  and 
priests,  and  abasing  the  people, — ^has  ever  been  the 
potent  ally  and  instrument  of  despotism.  Throughout 
Asia,  in  Egypt,  in  Turkey,  in  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru, 
we  find  the  grossest  superstitions  associated  with  despotic 
rule.^  A  superstitious  faith  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the 
political  chains  of  a  people.  It  adds  Divine  sanction  to 
civil  authority :  it  strengthens  power  and  weakens  re- 
sistance :  it  exalts  tradition  above  reason :  it  depresses 
the  free  will  of  believers :  it  lowers  intelligence  and 
perpetuates  ignorance.  It  tends  to  make  men  slaves  in- 
stead of  freemen. 
Influence  Such  bciug  the  natural  effects  of  superstition,   a 

religion,  higher  and  nobler  faith  promotes  the  development  of 
poUtical  liberty.  Instead  of  repressing  thought,  it 
raises  the  human  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  Divine 
truth  and  justice.      Instead  of  debasing,  it  ennobles 

^  In  all  these  coimtrieB  '  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contemptihle  subservience  on  the 
part  of  the  lower.' — Buckle,  Higt.  of  Civiluation^  i.  101.  He  ascribes  this 
condition^  however^  to  physical  causes — of  which  religion  was  one  of  the 
results — rather  than  to  religion  itself. 
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the  condition  and  destinies  of  man ;  instead  of  inspiring  introd. 
an  abject  terror  of  rulers,  it  holds  them  responsible  to 
God  for  the  righteous  government  of  His  people ;  it 
exalts  the  sentiments,  quickens  the  intelligence,  and 
directs  the  moral  aims  of  believers.^  Such  are  its  aids 
to  liberty. 

We  shall  iind,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  ample  iiiustra- 
illustrations  of  these  opposite  principles.  On  one  side, 
we  shall  observe  despotism  allied  to  Pagan  superstitions 
and  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith :  on  the  other,  we 
shall  see  hberty  flourishing  in  union  with  the  best  and 
purest  types  of  Christianity.^ 

Xext  to  religion,  we  must  reckon  intellectual  ad-  Popular 
vancement  as  one  of  the  causes  of  freedom.     Supersti-  ment  the 

,■  -TT*  T-iTTT-.i*  T         foundation 

tion,  mdeed,  is  so  closely  allied  with  ignorance,  and  a  of  freedom. 
pure  faith  with  enlightenment,  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
difiBcult  to  distinguish  the  relative  effects  of  religious  and 
intellectual  progress.  But  it  is  mainly  with  the  latter 
that  we  are,  at  present,  concerned.  The  observation  of 
human  society,  under  every  aspect,  exhibits  the  influ- 
ence of  knowledge,  and  intelligent  will,  upon  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  conditions  of  a  community,  or  State,  are 
not  very  different  from  those  of  a  family.^  When  the 
people    are   helplessly    ignorant,   they    render    blind 

^  *  The  fortifying  religions,  that  is  to  baj,  those  which  lay  the  plainest 
^trpss  on  the  manly  parts  of  morality, — upon  valour,  truth,  and  industry, — 
H&Te  had  the  most  obvious  effect  in  strengthening  the  races  who  believed 
them,  and  in  making  those  races  the  winning  races/ — Bagehot,  Physics 
ttnd  Pditia,  216. 

'  '  Lea  peuplea  du  nord  embrass^rent  la  protestantisme,  et  ceux  du  midi 
^arderftnt  la  catholique.'  '  C'est  que  les  peuples  du  nord  ont  et  auront 
toujoors  un  esprit  d'inddpendance  et  de  liberty,  que  n*ont  pas  les  peuples 
da  midi* — ^Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livr.  xxiv.  cb.  6. 

'  Sir  Henry  Maine  says, '  The  most  recent  researches  into  the  primi- 
tire  history  of  society  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  tie  which 
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ixTROD.  obedience,  like  children,  to  their  stronger  and  wiser 
rulers ;  but  as  they  acquire  more  knowledge  and  dis- 
cernment, they  murmur  against  wrongs,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  oppression.  If  they  still  submit  them- 
selves loyally  to  their  government,  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  unreasoning  spirit.  They  are  grown  up ;  and  will 
no  longer  be  treated  as  children.  Nor  can  rulers  con- 
tinue insensible  to  the  changes  which  are  occurring  iu 
their  relations  with  their  subjects.  Mutual  confidence, 
or  conflict  will  ensue.  In  either  case,  the  people  will 
acquire  increased  influence.  It  may  not  be  that  the 
form  of  government  is  changed — that  a  monarchy  be- 
comes a  republic,  or  that  more  popular  institutions  are 
created :  but  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  were 
formerly  defied,  now  meet  with  consideration  and  de- 
ference. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  superstition  and  igno- 
rance naturally  prevailed  ;  and  the  people  were  unfitted 
for  the  functions  and  privileges  of  fi*eedom.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  them  everywhere  under  the  rule  of 
kings,  priests,  and  nobles.  In  the  East,  society  has 
never  advanced  from  its  primitive  simplicity.  Super- 
stition and  ignorance  still  enthral  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  despotism  and  priestcraft  continue  in  the 
ascendant.^  In  Europe,  the  destinies  of  mankind  have 
been  widely  dissimilar ;  and  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  them,  have  been  continually  cultivated  and  im- 
proved.    Deplorable  superstitions  have  given  place  to 

knitted  men  together  in  communities  was  consanguinity  or  Idnahip.* — 
Eariy  History  of  iTutitvtione,  64. 

^  From  the  moment  when  a  tribal  conmiunity  settles  down  finally  upon 
a  definite  space  of  land,  the  land  begins  to  be  the  basis  of  society,  in  place 
of  kinship.'— IWa.  72. 

*  See  Ohap.  I.  infra. 
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higher  forms  of  religion ;  and  ignorance  has  yielded  to  introd. 
education  and  rational  experience.  As  European  ^ 
society  advanced,  heroic  and  heaven-bom  kings  were 
generally  succeeded  by  aristocracies^ ;  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  constrained  to  share  their  power  with  the 
people,  or  to  yield  it  to  a  democracy.  Of  this  political 
development  of  society  in  Europe,  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Bome, — the  two  most  important  nations  of  antiquity, 
—abounds  in  familiar  and  instructive  examples.^ 

Intelligence  alone  will  not  ensure  the  liberty  of  a  Social 

^  ^  causes  of 

people.  A  nation  of  dreamers  might  still  be  slaves,  freedom- 
But  active  enlightenment  improves  the  social  condi- 
tion of  a  people,  makes  their  industry  fruitful,  distri- 
butes wealth,  raises  up  new  classes  of  society,  creates 
varied  interests ;  and  changes  the  entire  character  of  the 
state.^  The  government  of  a  State  follows  its  general 
social  condition, — material,  as  well  as  intellectual ;  and 
it  is  to  the  relative  forces  of  different  classes,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  determination  of  political  supremacy. 
Increasing  wealth  and  resources,  arising  from  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  industry, — necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  enlarged  intelligence, — have  disturbed  the 

'  *With  thefle  diffeTences,  howeyer,  that  in  the  East  aristocracies  be- 
came religious^  in  the  West  civil  or  poUtical,  the  proposition  that  a 
liistoricBl  era  of  aristocracies  succeeded  a  historical  era  of  heroic  kings 
may  be  considered  as  true^  if  not  of  all  mankind^  at  all  events  of  all 
temfthes  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations.' — Maine,  Andent 
LinCf  ii. 

*  See  Chapters  11.  HI.  IV.  and  V.  of  this  history.  '  Political  liberty 
w,  in  ancient  times,  almost  restricted  to  cities  like  Athens  and  Rome, 
▼here  public  life,  and  art,  and  all  the  intellectual  influences  that  were 
Goneentrated  in  a  great  metropolis,  could  raise  the  people  to  an  ezcep- 
tional  elevation.'-^L6cky,  JBtBt,  of  Eationalism,  ii.  229. 

'  ^Deux  quality  paaroissent  requises,  avant  toutes  les  autres,  pour 
reodre  les  hommes  capables  de  conqu^rir  la  liberty :  la  force  individuelle, 
et  la  force  sodale.' — Sismondi,  Hkt.  des  Rep,  It,  i.  402. 
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ixTRoa  balance  of  power  in  States,  originally  governed  by  a 
king  or  aristocracy,  and  largely  increased  the  political 
influence  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes.^  The 
great  varieties  of  constitutions  in  many  States,  and 
in  different  periods  of  their  history,  may  be  traced  to 
the  proportionate  social  influence  of  the  classes  of 
which  they  were  composed.  A  powerful  aristocracy, 
when  it  has  lost  its  exclusive  power,  may  still  maintain 
a  very  large,  if  not  a  preponderating,  influence  in  public 
affairs.  Its  intrinsic  power  may  be  unimpaired:  its 
wealth,  its  territorial  possessions,  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation,  may  be  greater  than  at  any  former 
period ;'  and  these  characteristics  will  ensure,  in  any 
State,  and  under  any  form  of  government,  an  enduring 
poUtical  power.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  such  a  State, 
when  other  sources  of  influence  were  undeveloped, 
such  attributes  were  naturally  all-powerful ;  and  under 
new  conditions  of  society,  they  must  continue  to  be  an 
essential  power.  Whether  they  still  give  ascendency, 
or  only  a  considerable  share  of  the  general  political 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  community,  will  depend  upon 
the  relative  progress  of  the  several  classes  of  society. 
Hence  the  variety  of  institutions  which  have  formed 
themselves,  throughout  the  history  of  Europe.  Osten- 
sibly the  conceptions  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers,  jtheir 
first  cause  was  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  The 
operation  of  these  principles  may  be  studied,  with 
peculiar  interest,  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  ^  of  ancient 

^  '  Depuis  que  les  travaux  de  rintelligence  furent  devenus  des  sources 
de  force  et  de  richesses^  on  dnt  consid^rer  chaque  d^veloppement  de  la 
science,  chaque  connaissance  noavelle,  chaque  id^  neuve,  com«ne  un  germe 
de  puissance,  mis  k  la  port^  du  peuple.'— De  Tocqueville,  DSnioc,  en 
AmSrique,    Intr.  4. 

'  See  Chaps.  II.  and  HE. 
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Eome  ;  ^  of  the  Italian  republics ;  ^  of  the  Netherlands ;  *   ixtrod. 
and  of  England.* 

This  constant  development  of  popular  influence,  as  Deveiop- 
the  result  of  the  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  popular 
nations,  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  natural  law.  S^naw.*" 
Such  a  law,  like  other  laws  which  shape  the  destinies 
of  man,  is  to  be  reverently  studied,  and  accepted  with- 
out prejudice,  as  a  beneficent  influence  designed  for 
the  general  benefit  of  society.  Let  us  not  be  too  prone 
to  condemn,  or  to  dread  it,  as  a  social  danger.  Eather 
let  us  learn  to  interpret  it  rightly,  and  to  apply  it,  with 
careful  discernment,  to  the  government  of  free  States. 
If  it  be  a  law  that  the  progressive  civilisation  of  a 
nation  increases  the  power  of  the  people,  let  that  power 
be  welcomed,  and  gradually  associated  with  the  State.^ 
The  same  cause  which  creates  the  power,  also  qualifies 
the  people  to  exercise  it.  In  a  country  half  civilised, 
popular  power  is  wielded  by  a  mob;  in  a  civilised 
commimity,  it  is  exercised  by  the  legitimate  agencies  of 
freedom, — by  the  press,  by  public  discussion,  by  associa- 
tion, and  by  electoral  contests.     If  ignored,  distrusted, 

• 

^  See  Ohaps.  IV.  and  V.  »  See  Obap.  VII. 

»  See  Ohaps.  X.  and  XI.  *  See  Chaps.  XVIII.  —  XXII. 

*  *  Vouloir  arreter  la  d^mocratie  paraitrait  alors  lutter  centre  Dieu 
meme,  et  il  ne  resterait  aux  nations  qu*&  s'accommoder  k  T^tat  social  que 
lenr  impose  la  Providence.' — ^De  TocqueviUe,  Dimocr,  en  AmSrique, 
IntT.  6. 

And  again,  he  says, '  Les  l^gislateurs  con^urent  le  projet  imprudent 
de  la  d^truite,  au  lieu  de  chercher  k  Finstruire  et  k  la  corriger,  et  sans 
Toiiloir  lui  apprendre  k  gouvemer^  ils  ne  songdrent  qu'4  la  repousser  du 
goayernement.' — Ibid.  8. 

'There  is  no  use  mincing  the  matter :  unless  the  world  goes  back,  de- 
mocracy must  go  forward.  The  will  of  the  people  must  more  and  more 
pTeTnil.  We  cannot  prevent  numbers  ruling;  we  can  only  persuade 
them  to  rule  well.* — Mr.  W.  E.  Forster^s  Address,  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  November  24,  1876, 
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iNTROD.  defied,  or  resisted  by  rulers,  it  provokes  popular  dis- 
contents, disorders,  and  revolution :  if  welcomed  and 
propitiated,  it  is  a  source  of  strength  and  national 
union.  To  discern  rightly  the  progress  of  society,  and 
to  meet  its  legitimate  claims  to  political  influence,  has 
become  one  of  the  highest  fimctions  of  modern  states- 
manship. 
iiiustra-  Of  both  these  political  axioms,  the  history  of  Eng- 

Kngiish  land  presents  instructive  illustrations.  The  Stuarts 
'^*  failed  to  recognise  the  advancing  force  of  the  com- 
monalty in  social  power,  and  religious  earnestness ;  and 
clung  obstinately  to  the  principles  of  absolutism  in 
the  state,  and  in  religion.  They  were  blind  to  the  con- 
spicuous signs  of  their  own  remarkable  times ;  and  one 
of  that  misguided  race  forfeited  his  life,  and  another 
his  crown,  to  this  political  blindness.  At  a  later  period 
a  more  discerning  policy  has  been  signalised  by  the 
most  striking  results.  Modern  English  statesmen  have 
recognised  the  advancing  intelligence  and  social  power 
of  the  people;  and  have  taken  them  into  active  part- 
nership with  the  State.  Nor  has  this  confidence  been 
ill  requited.  The  crown  and  aristocracy,  the  wealthy, 
the  cultivated,  and  the  middle  classes  have  maintained 
their  legitimate  ascendency  in  the  State ;  and  they  rule 
with  the  moral  force  of  a  united  people. 
From  The  same  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the  blood- 

history,  stained  history  of  France.  The  Bourbons  were  as  blind 
as  the  Stuarts,  to  the  social  forces  which  an  advanc- 
ing civilisation  was  developing  in  their  noble  country. 
They  continued  to  govern,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
they  had  governed  in  the  sixteenth.  Everything  was 
changing  around  them :  a  new  society  was  growing : 
new  opinions  were  being  formed :  new  political  exi- 
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gendes  demanded  the  most  watchftd  care.  But  they  ixtrod. 
<aw  none  of  these  things,  until  it  was  too  late.  They 
maintained  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy,  the  splendour 
of  the  court,  and  the  invidious  privileges  of  the  nobles : 
but  they  ignored  the  advancing  power,  and  accumulat- 
ing needs  of  a  neglected  people.  At  length,  Louis 
XVI.  perceived,  but  too  plainly,  the  urgent  claims  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  alarming  necessities  of  the  State. 
The  people  were  suddenly  called  into  council,  in  the 
States-General,  without  experience,  without  prepara- 
tion, without  foresight,  without  any  of  the  resoiurces  of 
statesmanship ;  and,  in  reforming  the  manifold  abuses 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  they  precipitated  a  democratic 
revolution.^ 

Such  being  the  moral  and  social  conditions  affecting  Physical 
political  profinress,  we  may  now  consider  the  influence  affpctin^ 

^    ^  .  .  freedom. 

of  certain  phjrsical  laws  in  arresting  or  advancing  that 
development  of  society,  which  is  conducive  to  freedom. 
Montesquieu  has  traced,  with  luminous  precision, 
the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  and  geographical  position, 
upon  the  laws  and  government  of  nations.^  Buckle 
has  examined,  with  extraordinary  learning,  and  fulness 
of  illustration,  the  physical  laws  affecting  civilisation.^ 
His  generalisations  are  bold  and  masterly ;  and  while 
some  of  his  conclusions  are  open  to  controversy,  many 
of  them  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  He  may  sometimes 
attribute  too  mftch  effect  to  the  operation  of  physical 
laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  causes ;  but  any 
philosophy  would  be  imperfect,  which  failed  to  assign 
to  such  laws  a  considerable  influence,  in  forming  and 

*  See  mfroj  Chaps.  XII.  and  XTTT. 

'  Efprit  des  Loix,  livr.  ziy.,  xvii.,  zyiii. 

'  Suit,  of  Civilisation :  General  Introduction. 
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iNTROD.  modifying  the  social  conditions  of  different  races  of 
mankind.  The  operation  of  such  laws  is  no  new 
theory :  but  has  been  accepted  by  writers  of  all  ages, 
from  Homer  and  Aristotle  to  Taine^  and  Buckle. 

Thinkers  who  are  most  inclined  to  narrow  the  effect 
of  physical  laws  upon  morals,  will  not  deny  the 
influence  of  climate  in  modifying  the  cliaracter  of 
men ;  ^  and  we  propose,  very  briefly,  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  political  institutions  of  different 
countries  have  been  affected  by  their  climate,  soil,  and 
other  geographical  incidents. 

History  and  observation  alike  attest  that  tropical 
regions  have  been  the  everlasting  abodes  of  despotism : 
where  kings,  chiefs,  and  priests  have  governed,  from 
time  immemorial,  without  control;  and  where  the 
people  have  been  unresisting  subjects  and  slaves.^ 
Temperate  cUmes  alone  have  been  the  homes  of 
freedom.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
earliest  civilisations  arose  in  the  hottest  climates.  Here 
we  should  naturally  have  looked  for  a  concurrent 
progress,  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people.  In  other  lands,  civilisation  and  liberty  have 
advanced  together :  but  throughout  the  East,  and  in 

^  '  Trois  sources  differentes  contribuent  a  produire  cet  ^tat  moral  616- 
mentaire, — ^la  race,  le  milieu^  et  le  moment.' — jE[ist.  de  la  Litt  Ang, 
Intr.  22-33. 

'  '  Climate  and  physical  surroundings,  in  the  lalf^st  sense,  have  un- 
questionably much  influence :  they  are  one  factor  in  the  cause,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  factor ;  for  we  find  most  dissimilar  races  of  men  living  in 
the  same  climate,  and  affected  by  the  same  surroundings ;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  unlike  races  have  so  lived  as  neigh- 
bours for  ages.' — ^Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics^  183. 

'  See  Chap.  I.  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  LoiXf  livr.  liv.  ch.  4;  xvii. 
ch.  3,  6.  'La  servitude  politique  ne  depend  pas  moins  de  la  nature 
du  climat,  que  la  civile  et  domestique,  comme  on  va  faire  voir.' — Montes- 
quieu^ Esprit  des  Loii\  livr.  xvii.  ch.  1. 
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Other  hot  climates, — however  much  learning,  poetry,  intkod. 
philosophy,  and  the  arts  may  have  flourished, — there  has 
been  no  social  and  political  advancement  for  mankind. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  cannot  be  due  to  accident :  nor  will  the 
superstitions  of  these  countries,  however  detrimental 
to  human  progress,  suffice  to  explain  the  permanent 
stagnation  of  Eastern  society.  A  people,  advancing  in 
inteUigence  and  influence,  would  have  outgrown  them. 
But  the  physical  conditions  of  tropical  life  are  opposed 
to  social  development.  A  hot  dimate  and  a  fertile 
soil  multiply  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  foster  the 
rapid  growth  of  population.  The  wants  of  the  multi- 
tude are  few  and  easily  gratified.  A  loose  cotton  gar- 
ment, a  meal  of  rice,  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  draught  of 
water,  a  dwelling  of  the  simplest  fashion,  designed  for 
the  free  admission  of  the  air,  rather  than  for  protection 
against  the  climate,  are  aU  their  needs.  There  is  no 
check  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Hence  follow 
cheap  labour,  and  a  low  and  unimproving  condition  of 
society.^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  great  heat  is 
enervatmg  ahke  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,— dis- 
iuclining  them  to  vigorous  thought  and  action,  and 
disposing  them  to  a  languid  acquiescence  in  their 
accustomed  lot. 

In  colder  climates  all  these  conditions  are  changed.  Jjf^J^** 
The  bounties  of  nature  are  less  prodigal :  ^  men  labour  J^"^^^^^ 
hard  to  win  them :  their  wants  are  multipUed,  and  more 
difficult  to  satisfy :  their  food,  clothing,  and  dwellings 
are  more  costly.     Hence  the  growth  of  population  is 

>  Buckle,  Hist, :  General  Introduction,  86-^98. 

*  '  Ainsi,  le  gouyernement  d'un  seul  se  trouve  plus  souyent  dans  les 
pays  fertiles,  et  le  gouvernement  de  plusieurs  dan»  les  pays  qui  ne  sont 
pas,' — ^Montesquieu,  E&prit  des  Laix,  UTr.  xyiii.,  eh.  2. 

YOL,   I.  b 
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iNTROD.  checked  :  the  value  of  labour  is  sustained  :  the  people 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ; 
and  the  general  condition  of  society  is  improved,  and 
progressive.  Industry  and  invention  are  encouraged 
by  due  rewards ;  and  rich  and  powerfiil  classes  arise, 
who  claim  their  share  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
The  organisation  of  such  men  also  differs  from  that  of 
dwellers  in  the  tropics.  Their  strength  and  spirit  are 
braced  by  a  temperate  climate,  by  constant  labour  and 
enterprise,  and  by  the  hope  of  social  advancement. 
And  these  are  the  qualities  which  arouse  resistance  to 
oppression,  and  fit  men  for  the  enjoyment  of  fi^eedom.^ 
Influence  Connccted  with  climate  and  the  geographical  fea- 

gra^deur  turcs  of  a  couutry,  one  other  influence  must  not  be 
^n^"  omitted.  Where  nature  assumes  its  grandest  and  most 
frwdom.  awful  forms,  men  have  generally  been  most  prone  to 
superstition.  Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  their 
own  weakness  and  insignificance,  they  bow  down,  with 
terror,  before  their  gods,  whose  majestic  powers  are 
ever  present,  and  whose  vengeance  they  have  been 
taught  to  dread.  Amidst  overhanging  precipices,  the 
threatening  avalanche,  the  swollen  torrent,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  a  mountain  peasant  may  well  be  pre- 
pared for  his  doom.  Earthquakes,  hurricanes  and 
pestilence  appeal,  no  less  terribly,  to  the  fears  and 
imagination  of  helpless  men.  It  is  the  lot  of  many, 
ever  to  gaze  upon  rugged  mountains,  crowned  with 
eternal  snow,  and  reaching  upwards  to  the  heavens  ; 

^  '  Oette  force  plus  grande  (dans  les  climats  froids)  doit  produire  bien 
des  effete :  par  ezexnple,  plus  de  confiance  en  soi-m6me^  c'est-&-dire,  plus 
de  courage ;  plus  de  connoiaaanoe  de  sa  sup^riorit^^  c'est-«rdire|  moins  de 
d^sir  de  la  vengeance;  plus  d'opinion  de  sa  Bttet6,  c'est^ftrdire,  plus  de 
franchise,  moins  de  soup^onSy  de  politique  et  de  ruses.' — Montesquieu^ 
Saprit  des  LoiXj  livr,  ziy.,  ch.  2. 
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or  volcanoes  vomiting  forth  flames  and  burning  ashes ;   ixtKou. 
or  wide  impetuous  rivers ;  or  a  rock-bound  coast,  the 
sport  of  storms  and  clouds ;  or  a  boundless  desert,  or 
tangled  forest ;  and  how  can  they  fail  to  humble  therii- 
selves  before  the  awful  and  mysterious  powers  of  nature 
and  of  God.^  With  a  reasonable  faith,  and  an  intelligent  Terrors  of 
comprehension  of  physical  laws,  such  phenomena  as  ^u^ihy 
these  exalt  the  imagination,  and  arouse  the  soul  to  the  ''*^^*^''""- 
highest  religious  emotions.     But  with  superstition  and 
ignorance,  they  encourage  an  awe-stricken  worship,  or 
helpless  fatalism.     Instead  of  raising  men  above  them- 
selves, by  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
their  Creator,  they  inspire  abject  fears  and  moral  abase- 
ment.    Without  self-respect,  or  assurance  of  the  high 
destinies  of  man,  there  can  be  no  striving  for  social 
and  political  progress. 

Europe  beiner  comparatively  free  from  the  more  Physical 
fearful  of  these  natural  phenomena,  and  the  forces  of  of  Europe 

.  -iTTi  1  t  t    ftivourable 

nature  being  more  easily  subdued  to  the  control  and  to  freedom, 
use  of  man,  the  influence  of  these  causes  has  been 
generally  less  felt,  than  in  the  seats  of  earlier  civilisa- 
tions.^ And  in  this  circumstance  we  may  discern 
one,  among  many  concurrent  causes,  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  European  religion,  dviUsation,  and  liber- 
ties. Some  writers  may  have  attached  undue  impor- 
tance to  this  consideration :  but  no  investigation  of  the 

*  Buckle^  Sist.  i.  107-119.  '  In  early  ages^  men  were  frightened  of 
"  the  world ; "  the  spectacle  of  nature  filled  them  with  awe  and  dread. 
They  &ncied  there  were  powers  behind  it,  which  must  be  pleased,  soothed, 
flftttered,  and  this  often  in  a  number  of  hideous  ways.' — ^Bagehot,  Pht/stcs 
and  Pditics,  55. 

' '  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  in- 
efAre  &ar ;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence.  In  India,  man  was  intimidated  ; 
in  Greece,  he  was  encouraged  ...  In  Greece,  nature  was  less  dangerous, 
1<*6  intrusive,  and  less  mysterioufl  than  in  India/ — Buckle,  Hist.  i.  127. 
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causes  of  social  and  political  progress,  could  pretend 
to  completeness,  which  failed  to  weigh  seriously  the  in- 
fluence of  the  terrible  and  mysterious  aspects  of  nature, 
upon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Analogous  to  the  influence  of  climate,  is  that  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivation.     Where  a 
country   consists   mainly   of  vast   pastures,  a  feudal 
society  of  chiefs  and  dependants  has  generally  been 
found.     Large  tracts  of  land  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  proprietors,  and  a  scanty  population  being  engaged 
in  tending  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  elements  of  a  free 
and  progressive  society  are  wanting.     To  which  we 
must  add  another  cause  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,^  that  in 
such  countries  war  has  generally  been  carried  on  by  ca- 
valry, which  is  the  arm  of  the  rich  and  not  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  defend  their  country  and  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence are  supreme  in  its  government ;  and  thus  an 
aristocracy  is  the  natural  constitution  of  a  pastoral  State. 
The  same  causes  operate,  in  a  less  d^ree,  in  coun- 
tries mainly  agricultural.    But  there  we  find  conditions 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  classes  independent  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  capable  of  acquiring  political 
rights.     In  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  a  larger  population 
is  engaged  than  in  pasture;    the  land  is  generally 
divided  among  a  greater  number  of  proprietors  ;  and  a 
considerable  class  of  farmers  are  spread  over  the  country, 
forming  an  intermediate  order  between  the  landowners 
and  the  peasantry.    And,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  large 
agricultural  community,  towns  spring  up,  in  which  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  artificers,  add  to  the  independent 
and  progressive  elements  of  society.     Thus,  although 


»  PMi.,  vL  3. 
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an  agricultural  society  is  generally  conservative,  true  introd. 
to  its  old  traditions  of  loyalty,  and  bound  up  with 
the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  history  presents  many  examples  of  agricultural 
democracies.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Eome  in  their  earlier 
stages,  the  more  modem  republic  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  great  agricultural  democracy  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  pohtical  character  of  an  agricidtural  State  will  Different 
generally  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  classes  of  cultivators 
persons  by  whom  the  land  is  owned,  and  its  cultivation 
conducted.  Large  estates  let  to  tenant-farmers,  and 
tilled  by  hired  labourers,  are  naturally  favourable  to 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  landowners.  Again, 
this  influence  is  greater  where  the  custom  of  tenancies 
at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  prevails,  than  where  long 
leases  are  granted  to  tenants.  The  Metayer  system,  so  . 
common  in  France  and  Italy,^  under  which  the  peasants 
pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  holdings 
to  the  owner,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock,  identifies  the  cultiva- 
tors still  more  closely  with  their  landlords,  and  secures 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
Other  systems  of  cultivation,  which  have  favoured 
the  occupation  of  small  portions  of  land,  by  peasant 
tenants,  hke  the  Irish  cottiers  and  Indian  ryots,  have 
necessarily  ensured  the  helpless  dependence  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soU.  But  where  the  land  is  sub- 
divided among  numbers  of  small  proprietors,  a  class  is 
created,  independent  of  the  great  landowners,  and  whose 
interests  may  be  different,  and  even  antagonistic.     If 

^  In  Italy  the  Metayer  tenancy  is  known  as  Mexasadria. 
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iNTROD.  their  estates  are  large  enough  to  require  the  hiring  of 
Peiwant  labourcrs,  they  will  probably  side  with  the  greater  pro- 
propne  re.  ppj^^-^pg ,  jj^j.  j£  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^  Cultivated  by  the  owner 

and  his  family,  with  occasional  help  from  others,  a  class 
of  peasant  proprietors  arises,  whose  social  position 
and  interests  would  range  them  with  the  people  rather 
than  with  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  old  yeomen,  and 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  England, — now  approach- 
ing extinction, — and  the  '  statesmen '  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.^  Of  this  class  also  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union. 
hSdhigs.  ^^  poUtical  characteristics  of  peasant  proprietors 

are  generally  determined  by  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings. Where  these  are  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a 
good  Kvelihood,  with  some  means  of  saving,  there  is 
no  society  more  sturdy  and  independent,  or  more  in- 
clined to  assert  their  pohtical  rights ;  and  of  this  class  ai-e 
the  proprietors  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  But  where  the  lands  are  imduly  subdivided, 
and  the  proprietors,  becoming  impoverished,  are  driven 
to  other  employments  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  their 
condition  is  little  better  than  that  of  hired  labourers. 
They  are  ignorant,  dependent,  and  prone  to  supersti- 
tion ;  and  are  generally  found  to  follow  the  nobles  and 
priests,  rather  than  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
people.  Such  are  a  numerous  class  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors in  France,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.*^ 

^  See  Wordsworth's  Scenery  of  the  LdkeSy  for  a  dosciiptioD  of  \h\^ 
interesting  race. 

^  A  sketch  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  dilfereut  parts  of  Europe, 
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It  must  further  be  observed  that  where  numbers  of  introd. 
small  proprietors  associate  themselves,  in  a  common  Association 
aiuse,  to  resist  oppression,  or  to  advance  their  own  prop^etoi-s. 
interests,  they  enjoy  facilities  of  intercoiu-se  and  union, 
not  very  different  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

But   whatever  the  distribution  of  the  soil  among  General 

.^    character 

owners,  and  whatever  its  system  of  cultivation,  there  will  of  agricui- 

i  ,  tural  com- 

generally  be  found  more  inertness  of  mind,  more  aver-  munities. 
don  to  change,  and  more  incapacity  for  social  and  poli- 
tical progress,  in  agricxdtural  than  in  town  populations. 
Such  being  the  general  influence  of  climate,  soil,  other 

phyr' ' 

and  cultivation,  upon  the  social  development  and  iniii 
I)olitical  destinies  of  nations,  other  geographical  and 
natural  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  influence  of  mountains  upon  the  character  of  influence  of 
the  people  is  everywhere  recognised.^     In  hot  chmates,  upon  so- 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  range  exempts  the  inhabit-  fr^om. 
ants  from  those  conditions  which  surround  the  popula- 
tion of  the  plains.   The  chmate  itself  is  more  temperate ; 
the  sou  less  fertile ;  the  difficulties  of  subsistence  are 
greater ;  the  obstacles  to  an  undue  increase  of  numbers 
are  multiplied ;  and  the  hardships  and  endurance  of 
mountain  life  endow  men  with  strength,  courage,  and 
independence.      Accordingly,  mountain  tribes,  even  in 
tropical  regions,  are  qualified  for  freedom.     But  other 
causes  are  adverse  to  the  growth  of  free  States.     Agri- 
culture is  difficult,  and  extended  commerce  impossible, 
upon  the  mountains.    No  new  classes  can,  therefore, 

vi&  extracts  £rom  many  interesting  authorities^  will  be  found  in  Miirs 
hnneipUs  cf  Political  Economy,  book  U.,  cb.  vi.  vii. 

'  La  liberty  '  rdgne  done  plus  dans  les  pays  montagneux  et  difTicileS; 
que  dans  ceux  que  la  nature  semblait  avoir  plus  fayoris^.' — Montesquieu, 
Biprit  dei  Loix,  liyr.  xviiii,  ch.  2. 
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iNTROD.  arise  among  these  ancient  tribes :  but  the  old  relations 
of  chiefs  and  warlike  followers  are  perpetuated.  Their 
energies  are  devoted  to  constant  wars,  feuds,  and  pre- 
datory raids  upon  their  neighbours.  Such  men  cannot 
be  submissive  slaves,  like  their  brethren  of  the  plains  : 
but  we  may  search  among  them,  in  vain,  for  examples 
of  the  regulated  freedom  of  more  civilized  States. 

In  temperate  climates,  the  characteristics  of  moun- 
tain life  are  well  known.  The  men  are  brave,  hardj-, 
industrious,  and  frugal.  Their  straitened  industry  can 
rarely  raise  them  above  the  condition  of  peasants. 
They  are  removed  from  the  civilising  influences  of  the 
outer  world :  they  have  httle  culture :  they  are, 
perhaps,  narrow  and  bigoted  in  their  faith :  there  is 
nothing  progressive  in  their  contracted  society :  but 
their  manly  independence  forbids  oppression,  and 
nourishes  an  indomitable  love  of  freedom.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  physical  and  moral  qualities,  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  political  freedom  of  a  mountain  race,  has  received 
the  most  conspicuous  illustration  in  the  memorable 
history  of  the  Swiss  cantons^ — a  history  scarcely  less 
fruitful  of  instruction,  than  that  of  the  renowned  re- 
publics of  ancient  Ghreece. 

The  sea  has  ever  exercised  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  and  political  development  of 
nations.*^  It  has  been  associated  with  maritime  adven- 
ture, commercial  enterprise,  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  the  arts,  and  a  spirit  of  political  freedom.  The  sea 
promotes  the  growth  of  difierent  classes  of  society, — 


Influence 
of  the  sea 
upon 
freedom. 


1  See  Chaps.  VIH.  and  IX. 

^  '  Les  peuples  des  isles  sont  plus  port^  a  la  liberty  que  les  peuples 
du  continent.* — Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lotjc,  livr.,  ch.  6.  But  he  attri- 
butes this  fact  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  the  sea. 
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merchants,  traders,  shipowners,  seamen,  and  arti-  introp. 
fleers.  Their  several  callings  quicken  their  intelligence 
and  increase  their  wealth :  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
lands  enlarges  their  knowledge  and  range  of  thought. 
Their  interests  require  protection,  and  their  growing 
power  asserts  itself  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  As  in 
a  country  mainly  agricidtural  or  pastoral,  the  influence 
of  landowners  is  supreme,  so  in  a  maritime  State  must 
the  influence  of  the  commercial  classes  prevail. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  has  been  illustrated  5i«»t»^ 
by  all  history.  Even  Asiatic  races  settling  upon  sea 
coasts,  removed  from  the  influences  of  a  tropical  climate 
and  Eastern  customs,  have  exhibited  social  progress  and 
freedom,  unknown  in  the  plains  of  Asia.  The  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  broke  from  the  traditions  of  their 
aboriginal  stock,  and  founded  free  commonwealths,  re- 
nowned in  history.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  the  birthplace  of  European  liberty ;  and,  from  an 
early  period  of  Western  civilisation,  were  crowded  with 
Greek  and  Italian  republics.  The  Netherlands  and 
England  are  examples  of  the  union  of  maritime 
activity  and  political  freedom,  in  modern  times. 

In  a  less  degree,  the  like  results  are  brought  about  Navigable 
by  navigable  nvers  and  inland  lakes.  Commerce  is  lakes, 
there  on  a  more  contracted  scale,  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands  is  comparatively  rare.  But  trade  and 
industry  are  encouraged,  towns  spring  up,  large  popu- 
lations are  brought  together,  wealth  is  accumulated, 
new  classes  of  society  are  formed  ;  and  the  elements  of 
social  and  political  power  are  multiplied.  The  lakes 
and  inland  navigations  of  the  Netherlands  largely  con- 
tributed to  their  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity, 
and  to  the  growth  of  those  remarkable  cities,  which 
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iNTROD.  were  the  seats  of  municipal  sovereignty,  in  the  middle 

ages.^ 
Mincraiii.  Similar  results  follow  the  discovery  of  minerals,  and 

particularly  of  coal  and  iron.  Manufactures  are  estab- 
lished, population  and  wealth  are  increased,  consider- 
able towns  are  multipHed ;  and  a  new  society  arises, 
prepared  to  contend  with  nobles  and  landowners,  for 
its  share  of  social  consideration  and  political  influence. 
Nowhere  has  the  growth  of  mineral  wealth  and  industry 
had  so  remarkable  a  bearing  upon  political  development, 
as  in  our  own  country.^ 
i>imocratic  Whcrcvcr  dtics  and  large  towns  have  grown  up, 
of°town**j  the  inhabitants  have  inclined  more  to  democracy  than 
SoM.*  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  provinces.  They  have 
been  less  under  the  influence  of  social  and  physical 
causes  adverse  to  the  development  of  freedom.  They 
have  had  their  own  interests  to  protect,  their  own 
municipal  afiairs  to  administer.  Their  intelligence  has 
been  quickened  by  their  varied  occupations,  and  by  a 
more  extended  intercourse  with  other  men,  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  been  able  to 
combine  more  readily  for  the  attainment  of  common 
benefits;  and  association  and  discussion  have  trained 
them  for  the  poUtical  duties  of  citizens.  Hence, 
throughout  the  wide  range  of  history, — ^in  Greece,  in 
Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  England, — ^we  find,  in  cities,  the  earliest  and 
the  most  memorable  examples  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.* 

*  See  Chap.  X.  «  See  Ohap.  XXII. 

*  For  further  points  of  difference  between  country  and  town  popu* 
lationSy  see  Buckle,  Higt.  of  CivUisaium^  i.  844-347  ;  Leckj,  Bationaliem 
in  Eurojpe,  iL  3G0  et  seq.    Infra  I  247-240,  261. 
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The  last  physical  cause  of  social  and  political  deve-   introd. 
lopinent,  which  need  here  be  noticed,  is  that  of  race.  ,  ^ 

^  ,  -  .     ,  Influence 

The  history,  and  social  and  political  characteristics,  of  of  race, 
the  different  races  of  mankind  have  lately  become  an 
important  and  popular  study  ^ ;  and  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  wars  and  revolutions  have  sprung  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  race  and  nationality.  Some  eminent  writers 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  race,  most  of  the  distinctive 
{peculiarities  of  nations,  in  religion,  in  government,  in 
literature,  and  in  art :  ^  while  others,  no  less  eminent, 
and  particularly  John  Stuart  Mill  ^  and  Buckle,*  con- 
temptuously ignore  it  altogether.  A  controversy  upon 
this  broad  question,  would  be  beside  the  purposes  of 
this  history.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  to  what 
extent  the  influence  of  race  is  recognised,  in  the  course 
of  these  historical  inquiries. 

We  find  many  varieties  or  races  of  mankind  :  ^  we  varieties  of 
trace  their  history :  we  observe  their  characteristics ; 
and  it  were  blindness  to  overlook  those  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  body,  which  affect  their  social  and  political 
development.  These  races  have  niigrated,  from  distant 
lands,  to  their  present  homes :  bringing  with  them  not 
only  physical  qualities,  due  to  the  cUmate,  soil  and  geo- 
graphical situation  of  their  birth-place,  but  their  religion, 
their  traditions,  their  language,  their  customs,  and  their 
institutions.®    Those  who  attach  least  importance  to 

^  Max  Miiller,  Pictet,  &c. 

^  e.^.y  Gervinus,  Curtius,  Freeman,  Motley,  and  Taine. 

^  Principles  of  Political  Economy y  L  390. 

*  Higt,  of  Civilisation ;  General  Introduction,  i.  87. 

'  '  n  7  a  naturellement  des  vari^t^  d'hommes,  oomme  des  Tari^t^s  de 
taoieanx  et  de  cheyaux,  lea  unes  braves  et  intelligentes,  les  autres  timides 
et  bom^es.' — ^Taine,  Hist,  de  la  lAU,  Angh  Intr.  23. 

^  ^  Une  race,  comme  Tancien  peuple  Aryen,  Sparse  depuis  le  Gange 
josqtt'aux  Hebrides,  stabile  sous  touB  les  climats,  ^heloun^e  ^  tons  les 
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iNTROD.  physical  diversities  of  race  will,  at  least,  admit  the 
intiuence  of  traditional  and  hereditary  sentiments. 
And  this  history  will  present  striking  illustrations  of  the 
aptitude  of  some  races  for  religious  enlightenment  and 
pohtical  freedom;  and  the  disposition  of  other  races 
to  chng  to  ancient  superstitions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment. So  many  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to 
these  results,  that  we  must  guard  oiu^elves  against  any 
hasty  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  race : 
yet  some  remarkable  coincidences,  at  least,  demand 
attention. 

The  inert  and  unprogressive  character  of  Asiatic 
races  has  been  already  noticed.  And  in  Europe,  some 
races  have  been  distinguished  by  those  qualities  which 
win  and  assure  freedom :  while  other  races,  not  less 
brave  in  war,  nor  less  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
have  yet  been  wanting  in  that  self-assertion  which  com- 
mands liberty.  Conspicuous  were  the  differences  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Gauls,  as  described  by  Caesar. 
The  former  were  the  freest  people  of  antiquity ;  their 
polity  the  most  democratic.  Every  public  act  was  that 
of  the  assembled  people.  They  elected  their  chiefs 
and  magistrates :  they  had  a  voice  in  the  administration 
of  justice :  they  declared  peace  or  war,  by  acclamation. 
Even  their  religion  was  distinguished  by  its  freedom. 
They  worshipped  the  unseen  God  without  temples,  and 
without  priests.  Their  faith  was  popular  and  sponta- 
neous :  no  creeds  were  enforced  b  y  law ;  priestcraft 
was  unknown  amongst  them. 

degr^s  de  la  civilisation^  transfonn^e  par  trente  aisles  de  revolutions, 
manifeste  pourtant  dans  ses  langues,  dans  ses  religions,  dans  sea  litt^ra- 
tares,  et  dans  ses  philosophies,  la  communaut^  de  sang  et  d'esprit,  qui  relie 
encore  aujourd'hui  tous  ses  rejetons/ — Taine,  HtsL  de  la  LUt,  Ang, 
Intr.  23. 
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How  strikingly  different  was  the  condition  of  the   mTROP. 
contemporary  Gauls  I    Nobles  and   priests   were    the  The  Gauis 
rulers  ;  and  the  people  slaves.     The  lords  of  the  soil  led  ^^ 
their  vassals  to  battle,  electing  one  of  their  own  body  as 
leader.     The  people  tilled  the  soil,  and  fought  their 
masters'  battles  :  but  formed  no  part  of  the  State.     In 
rehgion,  their  lot  was  even  more  unfortunate.  Governed 
by  the  ferocious  priesthood  of  the  Druids,  they  were 
offered  up,  by  thousands,  as  sacrifices,  to  bloodthirsty 
deities,  and  pursued  by  awful  punishments,  for  neglect 
of  any  of  the  barbarous  rites  of  their  mysterious  faith. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  these  early  races  may  Holland 
be  traced  in  their  descendants,  for  many  centuries,  Belgium, 
through  the  history  of  Europe.  Holland  was  peopled 
by  Frisians,  Batavians,  and  other  German  races ;  and 
its  glorious  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  Uberty  are 
among  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of 
European  nations.^  Belgium,  which  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Celtic  races,  submitted  more  readily  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  to  religious  subjection.'^ 

England,  peopled  by  Saxons,  and  other  Teutonic  England, 
tribes,  has  been  the  historic  home  of  freedom.®  France,  andother 
peopled  by  Celts,  has  been  oppressed  by  despotism,  or  and  cStic 
given  up  to  frenzied  democracy.     Denmark,  Norway,  ^°°  ^^' 
and  Sweden,  whose  populations  are  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian, have  been  renowned  for  their  free,  and  even 

>  See  Ghap.  XI. 

*  According  to  Motley '  the  Batavian  republic  took  its  place  among 
the  leading  powers  of  the  earth ;  the  Belgic  provinces  remained  Eoman, 
Spanish,  Austrian  property.' — Eiit,  of  DtUch  HepMic,  i.  18. 

'  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  are  mainly  Celtic.  The  former 
has  been  animated  by  as  strong  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  has  displayed 
the  same  powers  of  self-goyemment,  as  England.  The  latter  has  been 
too  much  disturbed  by  factions  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  liberty ;  but 
its  destiiiies  may  yet  be  more  folly  developed. 
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iNTRoa  democratic,  institutions.  Spain  and  Portugal,  whose 
people  have  a  large  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  Gauls, 
while  enjoying  some  ancient  franchises,  have  fallen  short 
in  the  race  of  freedom. 

Germany.  Ou  the  othcr  hand,  Germany,  the  European  birth- 

place of  the  Teutonic  races,  has  not  herself  been  con- 
spicuous for  poKtical  freedom.  The  free  cities  of  the 
middle  ages,  indeed,  presented  striking  examples  of 
municipal .  liberty :  ^  but  nowhere  have  emperors  and 
kings  been  more  powerfiil,  or  feudalism  more  firmly 
established.  It  was  in  this  Teutonic  land,  however, 
that  the  revolt  against  the  Church  of  Eome  commenced, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the 
advance  of  European  Uberties.  And  of  late  years, 
the  general  movement  of  European  society,  having 
extended  to  the  several  German  States,  has  introduced 
constitutional  freedom  and  popular  institutions.^ 

These  several  causes,  moral  and  physical,  have 
constantly  contributed  to  the  arrest,  or  development,  of 

of  fiSdom.  civil  liberty,  in  the  difierent  States  of  Europe.  But,  in 
modem  times,  other  special  causes  have  also  promoted 
a  general  increase  of  popular  influence.  The  revival 
of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  other  useftd 
arts,  geographical  discoveries,  and  above  all,  the 
Protestant  Eeformation,  awakened  the  minds  of  men, 
throughout  Europe,  to  freedom  of  thought  in  politics 
and  religion ;  ^  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  democratic 
forces,  which  has  continued,  with  ever-increasing  power, 
to  our  own  age.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  religion  became  the  great  moving  force  in 

>  Infra,  vol.  i.  250-232. 
2  Infra,  vol.  ii.  246,  276. 
»  Infra,  vol.  i.  253-272. 
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European  politics,  and  in  the  advancement  of  civil  introd. 
liberty.  The  leading  events  which  followed  this 
general  uprising  of  European  society,  were  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands  from  the  despotic  rule  of  Catholic 
Spain :  the  Puritan  revolution,  which  brought  an  Eng- 
lish king  to  the  scaffold :  the  milder  revolution  of 
1688,  which  assured  the  liberties  of  England:^  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  federal  republic  in  America,  by 
English  colonists ;  and  lastly,  the  momentous  French 
Revolution. 

All  these  events  proved  the  increasing  power  of  increasing 
modern  democracy ;  and  the  latter,  in  its  terrible  and  Sei 
protracted  convulsions,  may  be  said  to  have  revolu- 
tionised Europe.  The  revolutionary  wars  of  the  first 
republic,^  and  the  empire®  shook  the  thrones  of  em- 
perors and  kings,  and  disquieted  their  people  with 
democratic  sentiments.  The  three  days  of  July  1830 
aroused  revolutionary  movements,  and  political  excite- 
ment^ throughout  the  entire  community  of  European 
nations.*  The  revolution  of  1848,  acting  upon  a  more 
advanced  and  sensitive  society,  passed  like  a  tempest 
over  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany.^  Eng- 
land,— ^not  unmoved  by  revolutionary  movements 
abroad, — ^was  able  to  direct  the  popular  forces  of  this 
stirring  period,  to  the  regeneration  of  a  free  State.^  She 
reformed  her  own  ancient  institutions,  upon  popular 

*  At  this  period  was  also  published  Locke's  treatise  on  civil  goyem- 
meat,  which,  according  to  Hallam,  has  been  <  fertile  of  great  revolutions^ 
and  perhaps  pregnant  with  more.' . .  And  again,  'silently  spreading  its  root 
over  Europe  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of  political 
sodety,  hardly  bolder  in  their  announcement,  but  expressed  with  more 
puaonate  ardour,  from  which  the  great  revolutions  of  the  last  and  present 
age  have  sprung.' — Hitt,  of  Literature^  iii.  485-438. 

»  Infra,  vol.  ii.  174, 179,  203,  &c.  »  Ibid.  216,  217. 

*  JW.  245.  •  Ihd.  272-27S.  •  Ibid, 
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iNTROD.  principles;    and  she  reconstituted    her   distant   colo- 
"^^^        nies  as  democratic  republics.     Even  Spain,  with  her 
stagnant  and  unenhghtened  population,  has  since  had 
her  revolutions;  and  has  tried  the  futile  experiment 
of  a  democratic  repubhc. 
Russia.  Kussia  alone,  among  the  great  States  of  Europe, — 

being  far  less  advanced  in  civilisation, — ^has  hitherto 
escaped  the  shock  of  pohtical  revolution ;  but  she  is 
passing  through  critical  social  changes.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfe, — ^for  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  entitled  to  immortal  feme  :  the  new  character  which 
her  viUage  communities  have  since  begun  to  assume  : 
the  extension  of  local  self-government :  the  want  of  a 
stable  middle  class  between  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
santry :  the  deeply-rooted  corruption  of  the  administra- 
tion :  the  spread  of  European  thought  in  her  society  : 
the  growth  of  nihilism,  communism,  and  secret  socie- 
ties :  the  passionate  Pansclavonic  sentiments  of  the 
people, — ^first  stirred  by  the  Mends  of  democracy,  and 
since  encouraged  by  the  ambition  of  her  rulers ;  and 
the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  country  by  exhausting 
wars, — all  portend  considerable  changes  in  the  auto- 
cratic polity  of  the  empire.^ 
Free  inter-  The  free  iutercouTse  of  nations,  in  the  present  age, 
nations.  fadlitics  of  travel  and  postal  communication,  the  pub- 
licity of  State  affairs,  and  the  universal  expansion  of 
the  press,  have  brought  the  different  States  into  so  close 

^  The  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  these  sodal  changes.  See  also  Hertzen,  Le  Mwde  Hugse 
e^  la  JRSvolution  \  and  Du  Divdoppement  desJdies  rMhUionnaires  en  Rmsie ; 
Count  Miinster,  Political  Sketches  of  the  State  of  Europe  from  1814  to 
1867  *,  Sch^o-Ferrotti,  JEtudes  sur  Tavenir  de  la  Ilussie,  and  Le  KihUisinc 
en  Ruuie,  Fortnightly  RevieWy  August,  1868  (Nihilism  in  Russia)  ;  G  rmit 
Duff,  Studies  in  European  Politics ;  and  Political  Survey,  32, 
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a  contact,  that  the  common  sympathies  and  interests   introd. 
of  mankind  pulsate  through  the  whole  of  European 
society.     Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  revolutionary  Revoiu- 

•^  T    i.  1  tionnrv 

movements  have  spread  from  one  country  to  another,  move* 
But  such  movements  have  assumed  different  forms, 
according  to  the  natural  and  geographical  incidents  of 
each  country,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  society,  and  the  laws,  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  state.  France  stands  alone,  as  an  example  of  wild 
democracy,  sweeping  away  laws  and  institutions,  with 
blind  rage  ;  and  wading  through  torrents  of  blood,  in 
pursuit  of  visionary  schemes  of  a  democratic  or  commu- 
nistic repubUc.  In  other  countries,  the  people  have 
revolted  against  their  rulers :  there  have  been  popular 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  even  civil  war :  but  they 
have  resulted  in  constitutional  freedom,  not  in  demo-  Constitu- 
cracy.     Kings  have  lost  their  crowns ;  dynasties  have  freedom 

ACQ  111  red 

been  changed :  but  monarchies  have  survived  ;  and  aris- 
tocracies have  retained  much  of  their  former  influence. 
Mediaeval  institutions  have  been  popularised,  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modem  freedom.  Many 
of  these  popular  conquests  have  been  won  at  great 
cost. '  Where  blood  has  not  been  shed,  there  have  been 
bitter  strifes:  classes  have  been  exasperated  against 
one  another ;  and  society  has  been  convulsed  by  fac- 
tions. Yet  has  the  gain  been  notable.  Wars  have 
been  among  the  greatest  scourges  of  mankind;  but 
they  have  advanced  civilisation ;  and  revolutions,  which 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  many  lands,  have  secured 
liberty     and     popular     contentment.^      Democracy, 

^  '  It  is  war  that  makes  nations.  Nation-changing  comes  afterwards, 
and  is  mostly  effected  by  peaceful  revolution,  though  even  then  war,  too, 
plays  its  part.'— Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  77.  *The  conflict  of 
nations  is,  at  first,  a  main  force  in  the  improvement  of  nations.' — Ibid.  83 
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iNTROD.  assodated  with  the  State,  has  been  at  once  satisfied 
and  controlled.^  Confidence  has  been  established  be- 
tween rulers  and  their  people ;  and  nations  have  set 
forth  upon  a  more  hopeful  career  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness.^ 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  society  has 
attained  that  degree  of  advancement,  that  a  large 
measure  of  political  freedom  is  essential  to  its  well- 
being.  It  is  the  breath  of  social  life.  It  gives  vitality 
and  strength  to  the  dtizens  of  free  States :  it  stimulates 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  a  people.  Wlio 
can  doubt  the  uses  of  political  hfe  in  the  cultivation  of 
every  class  of  society  ?  They  have  been  conspicuous 
in  every  period  of  history,®  and  are  patent  at  the 
present  time.     Compare  the  nobles  of  Italy, — illiterate, 

^  '  Pour  contenir  et  r^ler  la  ddmocratde,  il  faut  qu'elle  soil  beaucoup 
dans  r^tat,  et  qu'elle  11*7  soit  pas  tout ;  qu'elle  puisse  toujoura  monter 
elle-mSrae,  et  januus  faire  descendre  oe  qui  n'est  pas  elle ;  qu'elle  trouve 
partout  des  issues,  et  rencontre  partout  des  barridres.' — Quizot,  Dhno' 
cratie  en  France,  69. 

'  De  Tocqueville,  naturally  appaUed  hj  the  peculiar  forms  of  French 
democracji  took  a  more  gloomy  yiew  of  the  future  of  Europe.  He  wrote : 
'  Le  liyre  entier  qu'on  ya  lire  a  6t^  ^rit  sous  rimpression  d'une  sorte  de 
terreur  religieuse  produite  dans  I'&me  de  Tauteur,  par  la  vue  de  cette  r^TO- 
lution  irr^istible,  qui  marche  depuis  tant  de  sidcles,  k  trayers  tons  les 
obstacles,  et  qu'on  yoit  encore  aujourd'hui  s'ayanoer,  au  milieu  des  ruines 
qu'elle  a  faites.' — Dhnoc,  en  AmSriguef  Intr,  6. 

^  '  Contrast  the  free  States  of  the  world,  while  their  freedom  lasted, 
with  the  contemporary  subjects  of  monarchical  or  oligarchical  despotism  : 
the  Greek  cities  with  the  Persian  satrapies ;  the  Italian  republics  and 
the  free  towns  of  Flanders  and  Germany  with  the  feudal  monarchies  of 
Europe;  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England,  with  Austria,  or  ante- 
reyolutionary  France.' — ^Mill,  JRepr,  Govt,  67. 

^  '  AU  the  great  moyements  of  thought  in  andent  and  modem  times 
haye  been  nearly  connected,  in  time,  with  goyemment  by  discussion. 
Athens,  Home,  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  commons  and 
states-general  of  feudal  Europe,  haye  all  had  a  special  and  peculiar  influ- 
ence, which  they  owed  to  their  freedom,  and  which  States,  without  that 
freedom,  haye  neyer  communicated.' — Bagehot,  Physica  and  PoUticSf  166. 
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indolent,  and  purposeless, — with  the  enlightened  and  in  i  rod. 
active  peers  of  England,  who  take  the  lead  in  every 
good  and  useful  work.  Compaxe  the  middle  and 
working  classes  of  Italy  and  Spain  with  the  same 
classes  in  England  and  America.  Everywhere  it  will 
be  found  that  politics  form  the  main  education  of 
a  people.  And  what  do  they  teach?  The  whole 
people  are  now  invited  to  assist  in  th^  councils  of 
their  statesmen.  They  are  free  to  discuss  whatever 
concerns  the  government  of  the  State, — ^religion,  po- 
litical science,  history,  the  laws,  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  powers. 
How  wide  a  range  do  these  questions  embrace,  in  the 
whole  field  of  himian  knowlege  I  Who  can  fail  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  study  of  them?  And  pohtical 
studies  surpass  all  others  in  the  interest  they  excite, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  are  pursued. 
They  form  part  of  the  daily  life  and  conversation  of 
the  citizens  of  a  free  State.  Books  may  be  laid  aside 
or  read  with  languid  inattention :  but  the  stirring 
interest  of  public  affairs  arrests  the  thoughts,  and 
stimulates  the  faculties  of  the  most  inert.  Freedom  is 
the  best  of  national  schoolmasters. 

It  has  often  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  while  Howfaiit 

.  .         affects 

freedom  calls  forth  the  active  and  practical  qualities  science, 
of  men,  it  is  unfavourable  to  science  and  to  reflective 
and  philosophical  thought.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
period  of  political  decline  in  Greece  was  distinguished 
by  its  most  eminent  thinkers,  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  that 
the  Augustan  age  of  Some  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
republic ;  that  the  Elizabethan  age  followed  the  era  of 
the  Reformation  ;  and  that  the  stagnant  reign  of  Queen 
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lii  INTBODUCnON. 

iNTROD.  Anne  was  the  birth-time  of  modem  English  literature. 
But  each  of  these  periods  of  intellectual  fertiUty  had 
been  preceded  by  great  political  struggles,  in  which 
oratory  and  free  discussion  had  stirred  all  the  faculties 
of  men.  Demosthenes,  in  Greece  ;  Cicero,  in  Eome  ; 
the  Protestant  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Pim,  Ehot,  Hampden,  Milton,  and  the  Puritan 
preachers  of  the  seventeenth,  in  England,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  hterature  of  more  tranquil  times.  And 
what  period  of  European  history  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  last  half  century,  for  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  for  bold  speculations  in  philosophy,  for  his- 
torical research,  and  original  thought  ?  There  is  room 
in  the  world  for  contemplative  thinkers,  as  well  as  for 
politicians  ;  while  the  awakening  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  teaching,  and 
encouraged  their  pursuit  of  abstract  truth.  An  inert 
society  is  no  fit  school  for  genius  or  fruitful  learning. 
It  is  not  among  fellows  of  colleges,  or  dwellers  in 
cathedral  towns,  that  we  find  the  leaders  of  modem 
thought. 
Union  of  Wherever  the  safeguards  of  old  institutions,  and  a 

uons"Jlith'  settled  society,  have  been  respected,  the  general  aspects 
SXiSes.  of  popular  freedom  have  been  hopeful.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  State  should  be  the  representative  of  all  the 
elements  of  its  society ;  and  poUtical  changes  are  most 
efiective,  when  they  are  but  the  development  of  past 
experience.  And  in  this  spirit  have  the  institutions  of 
most  European  States  been  re-cast.  Monarchies  have 
stood  their  ground  against  democracy :  but  they  have 
become  constitutional.  Aristocracies  have  retained  a 
power  inseparable  from  their  wealth  and  social  influ- 
ence :  but  have  been  stripped  of  many  invidious  •  privi- 
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leges.     And  in   most  States  they   are  still  foremost   introd. 
among  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people.     The 
theories  of  philosophers  who  have  extolled  the  excel- 
lence of  mixed  institutions,^  have  thus  been  exemplified 
in  the  recent  political  history  of  Europe. 

^  Aristotle  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  the  union,  in  the  same  ooin- 
monwealthy  of  the  freedom  of  a  democracy,  the  wealth  of  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  high  hirth  and  breeding  of  aristocracy.  *H  yap  cvyeWia  e<rriv 
dpxaiosf  nXovTos  Koi  dpcnj. — Folit.  iv,,  c.  6.  Elsewhere  he  says,  'The 
safety  of  eyery  free  government  requires  that  the  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens should  enjoy  a  certain  weight  in  the  administration ;  otherwise  the 
majority  must  be  dissatisfied ;  and  where  the  majority  are  dissatisfied, 
the  government  will  soon  be  overthrown.* — Folit,  iii.,  ch.  7 ;  and 
again,  see  Pdit,  v.,  ch.  9.  See  also  Polyluus,  HiU.,  Pref.  to  Books  vi. 
and  viL 

According  to  Giceio, '  this  alone  can  vrith  propriety  be  called  a  com- 
monwealth, where  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  connected,  and  the 
government  is  conducted  with  the  sole  view  of  promoting  the  conunon 
good«' — De  BepMicdy  i.  ch.  81. 

Again  Cicero  says,  '  There  remains  that  last  species  of  government 
which  is  the  best  of  all,  viz.  that  which  is  'moderated  in  its  action  and 
steadied  in  its  course  by  the  due  admixture  of  all  the  three  simple  forms 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  popular  power.'  And  again, '  I  greatly 
prefer  a  form  of  government  that  is  composed,  as  it  were,  by  the  fusion 
and  combination  of  all  the  three.' — De  JteptUUicd,  i.  ch.  29,  36. 

But  Tacitus,  while  approving  of  such  a  form  of  government,  says, 
*  Laudari  facilius,  quam  evenire,  vel,  si  e venit,  baud  diutuma  esse  potest.' — 
AmudeSf  iv.  33.  In  reference  to  this  view  of  Tacitus,  Lord  Acton  says, 
^  The  experiment  has  been  tried  more  often  than  I  can  tell,  with  a  combi- 
nation of  resources  that  were  unknovni  to  the  ancients, — ^with  Christi- 
anity, parliamentary  government,  and  a  free  press.  Yet  there  is  no 
example  of  such  a  constitution  having  lasted  a  century.  K  it  has  suc- 
ceeded Rn3rwhere,  it  is  in  our  favoured  country,  and  in  our  time,  and  we 
know  not  yet  how  long  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  preserve  its  equi- 
poise.'— Address  on  ^  The  History  of  Freedom  in  Antiquity.' 

Sur  James  Mackintosh  says, '  The  best  security  which  human  wisdom 
can  devise,  seems  to  be  the  distribution  of  political  authority  among 
difierent  individuals  and  bodies,  with  separate  interests  and  separate 
characters,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  classes  of  which  civil  society 
is  composed,  each  interested  to  guard  their  own  order  from  oppression  by 
the  rest :  each  also  interested  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from  seizing 
an  exclusive,  and  therefore  despotic  power ;  and  all  having  a  common 
Interest  to  co-operate  in  canying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  adminia- 
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Monarchies  continue  to  give  unity  to  great  States. 
They  command  the  traditional  reverence  of  society :  ^ 
they  are  centres  of  authority,  and  political  organisa- 
tion :  they  unite  different  classes  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  ;  and  they  give  security  and  .permanence  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  But  the  personal  rule 
of  monarchs  has  generally  given  place  to  the  respon- 
sible councils  of  their  most  powerful  and  able  subjects, 
— whether  nobles,  or  men  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  that  nobles  have  still  held  their  place  in 
the  service  of  States.  They  have  some  qualities  pecu- 
liar to  their  order.  In  early  life  their  natural  courage 
is  strengthened  by  games,  by  manly  sports  and  horse- 
manship. The  traditions  and  habits  of  their  order 
teach  them  how  to  govern  men ;  and  political  power 
falls  naturally  into  their  hands.  Their  councils  are 
prompt,  bold  and  spirited.  Their  proud  fortunes  raise 
them  above  the  hesitation  and  dread  of  responsibility, 
which  are  apt  to  oppress  men  of  humbler  lot.  Such 
are  the  qualities  which  have  made  capable  and  vigo- 
rous statesmen,  in  all  ages.  Great  in  war  and  diplo- 
macy, bold  and  resolute  in  council, — often  leaders  of 
the  people, — nobles  have  ever  taken  an  eminent  place 
among  their  countrymen. 

tration  of  gOTernment.  ...  I  feel  my  own  conviction  greatly  strengthened 
by  calling  to  mind;  that  in  this  opinion  I  agree  with  all  the  wise  men  who 
have  more  deeply  considered  the  principles  of  politics, — with  Aristotle 
and  Polybius,  with  Oicero  and  Tacitus,  with  Bacon  and  Machiavel,  with 
Montesquieu  and  Ilume.' — Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
40  et  seq. 

See  also  Tremenheere,  Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients,  1852 : 
Political  Ryperience  from  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  1863 ;  and  infra, 
vol.  i.  56  et  seq. 

*  The  touching  motto  of  the  King  of  Denmark  is,  'The  love  of  the 
people  is  my  strengtlu* — Prince  George  of  Denmark's  speech  on  ac* 
cepting  the  crown  of  Greece,  June  1863. 
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But  these  very  characteristics,  which  have  fitted  introd. 
them  for  command,  have  in  many  States  shaken  the  jheir  con- 
duration  of  their  power.  Proud  and  defiant  in  their  ^e^p\e. 
temper,  they  have  been  too  ready  to  disregard  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  slow  to  perceive  the  growth 
of  popular  influence.  Hence  a  people  increasing  in 
power  have  often  been  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
nobles.  Sometimes  they  have  overthrown  them,  as  in 
the  Greek  states  of  antiquity :  sometimes  the  struggle 
has  continued  for  ages,  with  varying  success.  Some- 
times, as  in  ancient  Eome,  and  in  England,  the  people 
have  been  gradually  admitted  to  a  considerable  share 
of  political  power,  and  have  divided  with  the  nobles 
the  government  of  the  country.^  And  the  like  result 
has  been  attained,  more  suddenly,  in  several  Continental 
States.  This  latter  combination  has  secured  the  most 
fortunate  results  for  the  State.  The  lofty  spirit  of  the 
nobles  has  given  force  and  daring  to  the  statesmanship 
of  their  country :  while  the  power  of  the  middle  classes 
has  restrained  their  imperious  temper,  modified  their 
policy  by  a  more  prudent  and  conciUatory  spirit,*  and 
protected  the  interests  of  the  community  from  any 
excesses  of  aristocratic  rule.  And  the  union  of  these 
classes,  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  has  given  the 
utmost  force  and  concentration  to  the  national  will.^ 

*  According  to  Oomte,  'The  English  aristocracy  is  the  ahlest  pa- 
triciate the  world  has  seen  since  the  Roman  Senate.' — System  of  Posi- 
lice  PioUty,  iy.  428  (Oongreve's  translation). 

^  Gervinus  says  '  The  middle  class  has  seldom  proved  itself  capable  of 
political  rule.  As  a  separate  hody^  it  is  neither  ambitious,  nor  has  it  the 
Idsure  for  the  occupation,  nor  tlie  inclinations  or  habits  to  assert  its 
political  position  with  the  hand  of  power.  To  which  it  may  be  added 
that  tbey  are  far  more  dependent  upon  the  fourth  class,  and  separated  by 
a  much  narrower  channel  from  it,  than  they  themselves  were  formerly 
from  the  nobles.' — Intr.  to  Hist,  of  Idth  Century,  128. 

*  The  same  author  says, '  In  the  present  day,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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iNTROD.  There  is  yet  another  political  force,  in  every  State, 
Public  which  dominates  over  the  councils  of  kings  and  senates. 
This  is  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  recognised  in  the  States  of  antiquity : 
it  stirred  the  inert  society  of  the  middle  ages :  it  received 
a  signal  impulse  from  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
Eeformation;  and,  in  modern  times,  it  has  acquired 
extraordinary  power  from  the  rapid  circulation  of  intel- 
ligence, the  constant  intercourse  of  society,  the  freedom 
of  public  discussion,  and  multiplied  facilities  for  the 
communication  of  thought.  From  its  very  nature, 
intangible  and  irresponsible,  yet  is  it  able  to  determine 
the  poUcy  of  States,  in  opposition  to  statesmen  and  par- 
liaments* It  is  potent  everywhere;  but  its  force  is 
naturally  greatest  in  free  States,  where  its  expression  is 
without  restraints ;  and  where  governments  are  most 
sensitive  to  its  promptings.  As  it  controls  the  will 
even  of  despotic  rulers,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
of  democracy:  but  it  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
nation, — not  of  the  multitude.^  It  is  generally  directed 
by  the  intellectual  classes  :  by  statesmen  and  orators, 
by  political  parties,  by  the  ablest  writers  in  the  press, 
and  by  influential  leaders  of  opinion,  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces.  There  is  often  a  conflict  between  the 
views  of  different  classes :  sometimes  the  capital,  and 

the  people  move  in  masses.'  '  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  makes  the  great- 
ness of  our  times.'  '  The  reputation  of  this  century  does  not  depend  as 
much  on  the  quality  and  high  cultivation  of  the  individual,  as  on  the  quan- 
tity, the  extent,  the  spread  of  cultivation  among  the  many.' — Ibid,  124. 

^  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  citing  my  own  words,  in  regard  to 
public  opinion  in  England.  '  Public  opinion  is  expressed,  not  by  the 
clamorous  chorus  of  the  multitude,  but  by  the  measured  voices  of  all 
classes,  parties,  and  interests.  It  is  declared  by  the  press,  the  exchange, 
the  market,  the  club,  and  society  at  large.  It  is  subject  to  as  many  checks 
and  balances  as  the  constitution  itself:  and  represents  the  nationiJ  intelli- 
gence, rather  than  the  popular  will.' — Const.  Hist,  of  Enylandf  ii.  420. 
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the  cultivated  portion  of  society,  are  at  variance  with  introd. 
provincial  and  popular  impulses.  And  it  is  not  until  a 
general  unanimity,  or  a  clear  preponderance,  of  opinion 
has  been  pronounced,  that  the  national  judgment  is 
accepted.  Sometimes  it  may  represent  the  force  of 
numbers :  but  more  often  it  embodies  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  all  classes  of  society.  Public  opinion, 
thus  fonned,  modified  and  corrected,  instead  of  being 
dreaded  like  the  threatening  shouts  of  the  populace, 
may  be  deferred  to  as  the  matured  judgment  of  the 
general  council  of  the  nation.  It  may  overrule  a  govern- 
ment :  but  it  may  also  protect  it  against  wanton  and 
mischievous  popular  movements.^  Democratic  in  its  ori- 
gin and  character,  it  may  associate  itself  with  the  State, 
and  afford  it  the  most  powerful  encouragement  and 
support. 

Public  opinion  is,  at  once,  the  guide,  and  the  moni-  its  uses  in 
tor  of  statesmen.  The  essential  conditions  of  a  good  mentofa 
government  are : — that  it  shall  be  in  accord  with  the 
traditions  and  general  sentiments  of  the  people :  that 
the  rulers  shall  be  unable  to  act,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people;  and  that  every  class  shall  have  the  means  of 
exercising  as  much  influence  over  their  rulers,  as  will 
ensure  a  due  regard  to  their  several  interests,  and  a 
reasonable  confidence  that  such  interests  are  not  neg- 
lected. These  conditions  are  best  seciu:ed  by  public 
opinion ;  and  if  they  be  fulfilled,  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment is  also  the  will  of  the  people,  which  is,  at  once, 
the  strongest  and  the  safest  polity  for  a  State. 

The  advance  of  popular  freedom  is  also  to  be  con-  Freedom  a 

8af(^aard 

*  See  infra,  yol.  U.,  chapter  xxii. ;    and  the  author's  ComtiiiUumal  against 
ir-^  t     X       •  J  democracy* 

utttory,  chapters  ix.  and  x. 
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iNTROD.  sidered  from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  resulted 
from  the  general  progress  of  society,  and  from  resistance 
to  misgovernment.  But  if  the  growing  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  society  are  adverse  to  absolute  or  ir- 
responsible rule,  are  they  not  equally  opposed  to  the  ex- 
treme development  of  democracy  ?  Eich  and  educated 
members  of  society,  if  powerful  in  resisting  the  do- 
mination of  a  monarch  or  of  a  nobility,  are  no  less 
powerful  in  withstanding  the  political  ascendency  of 
other  classes.  Hence  the  first  tendency  of  national 
progress  is  to  overcome  narrow  forms  of  government, 
and  to  favour  liberty ;  while  its  later  tendency  is  to 
associate  itself  with  the  State,  and  to  become  the  firmest 
of  all  barriers  against  democracy.  Of  this  principle 
England  offers  a  striking  example.  The  wealthy  manu- 
factiu^ers,  and  the  middle  classes,  were  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  1832,  and  of 
all  the  liberal  measures  which  followed  that  popular 
triumph.  But  since  the  accumulated  abuses  of  former 
times  have  been  corrected,  they  have  displayed  con- 
servative instincts,  scarcely  less  marked  than  those  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.^ 

Large  While    dcmocratic    movements    have    been   rife 

standing  ,  .  i?      t_ 

armies.  throughout  Europc,  the  rivalry  and  ambition  of  the 
great  Continental  States  have  led  to  the  raising  of  enor- 
mous standing  armies,  and  a  costly  military  organisa- 
tion. This  policy  has,  undoubtedly,  arrested  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy.  The  military  spirit  has  been 
encouraged  ;  and  armies  mainly  designed  for  foreign 
wars,  of  defence  or  aggression,  are  bulwarks  against 
internal  disaffection.      Standing   armies  are  naturally 

'  See  infra^  yol.  il.,  eh.  xxii. 
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viewed  with  jealousy,  in  free  States ;  and  the  great  introd. 
military  monarchies  of  Europe  have  thus  opposed  them- 
jHilves  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  present  age. 
But  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether  this  reaction- 
ary policy  may  not  ultimately  precipitate  revolutions 
and  democracy.  The  prodigious  cost  of  vast  armies, 
the  mtolerable  burthens  of  conscription,  the  injury  they 
inflict  upon  industry,  and  their  unpopular  demonstra- 
tion of  force,  combine  to  cause  national  sufferings  and 
discontent,  to  alienate  the  people,  from  the  government, 
and  to  provoke  revolutionary  sentiments.  Where  the 
people  have  acquired  political  power,  will  they  submit 
to  be  led,  like  sheep,  to  the  slaughter  ?  will  they  not 
rather  cry  aloud  for  peace  to  their  homes  and  honest 
industry?^  In  States  mainly  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural, the  warhke  spirit  of  rulers  will  encounter  little 
resistance ;  but  as  commerce  and  manufectures  are 
extended,  industrial  interests  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail over  military  ambition. 

Another  check  to  democracy  during  the  revolution-  Ecdesias- 
ary  period,  since  1830,  has  been  caused  by  an  ecclesi-  revivaL 
astical  revival,  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  Church 
of  Eome  has  received  some  crushing  blows  in  Italy  and 
Germany ;  and  the  free  spirit  of  modem  thought  has 
shaken  her  hold  over  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  her 
own  communion.  But  she  has  recovered  much  of  her 
former  power  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Southern  Germanv.     She  has  been  active  in  making 


1  r 


'  Toas  les  divers  moyens  g^n^raux  d'exploration  rationelle  applicables 
^ux  recherches  politiques,  ont  d^j&  spontan^ment  concouru  k  constater, 
dune  maniere  ^galement  decisive,  Tin^vitable  teudance  primitive  de 
rhumanit^  &  une  vie  principalement  militaire,  et  sa  destination  finale,  non 
inoing  irr^stible,  &  une  existence  essentiellement  industrielle.'-  -Oomtei 
Wrt?at.  Po8.y  iv.  713. 
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iNTROD.  converts,  and  extending  her  influence,  in  Protestant 
~^~^  lands.  But  this  revival  has  been  signalised  by  dogmas, 
miracles,  and  pilgrimages,  fitter  for  the  dark  ages  than 
for  the  present  era ;  and  by  denunciations  of  modern 
science  and  thought,  which  mark  her  narrow  and  un- 
changeable creed.  A  Church  which  teaches  in  the  spirit 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  spurns  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  an  advancing  society,  cannot  exercise  an 
enduring  influence  over  the  poUtical  development  of 
Europe,  while  it  repels  many  earnest  friends  of  Uberty.^ 

Church  of  A  similar  revival  has  occurred  in  the  Church  of 

°^*"'  England.  There  is  no  Church  in  Christendom  so 
zealous  in  the  religious  and  secular  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  in  all  good  works  :  but  the  zeal  of  some 
of  her  clergy  has  lately  been  taking  a  direction  not  free 
from  danger.  If  she  would  keep  her  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people,  the  present  revival  must  not  be 
that  of  Laud,  and  the  High  Church  bishops  of  Charles  I. 
There  must  be  no  more  leaning  towards  Rome. 
Neither  the  Church  of  Eome,  nor  a  Romanised  Church 
of  England,  can  create  a  general  reaction  of  religiovia 
thought,  in  a  progressive  age.  It  is  vain  to  seek  the 
revival  of  bygone  forms  of  faith. 

ReiigiouB  The  world  has  changed,  and  the  genjeral  spirit  of 

tion.^  religious  thought  has  changed  with  it.  The  more  en- 
lightened Catholics  deplore  the  reactionary  policy  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  great  body  of  EngUsh  Churchmen, 
true  to  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
revolt  against  the  revival  of  Romish  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies.   Other  sects  are  not  less  opposed  to  a  return  to 

^  ^Les  hommes  religieux  combalteut  la  libert^^,  et  les  amis  de  la 
liberty  attaquent  les  religiona.' — De  Tocqueville,  D^noc,  en  Am6i*i<iuo^ 
Intr.  16. 
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their  ancient  ways.  Puritanism  Las  lost  much  of  its  aus-  introd. 
terity  and  fanaticism.  No  such  Puritans  are  to  be  found, 
in  any  sect  of  nonconformists,  as  the  sour  zealots  of  the 
aije  of  Cromwell.  Nonconformists  are  still  alienated 
from  the  Church,  and  religious  dissensions  are  as  bitter 
as  ever  :  but  the  majority  of  enlightened  Christians  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  superstitions  and  re- 
ligious extravagance  of  former  times.  Eeligious  re- 
action is  alien  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  present 
age.  Meanwhile,  every  creed  in  harmony  with  the 
rational  judgment  of  society  maintains  its  accustomed 
influence ;  and  an  enlightened  faith  has  never  proved 
itself  unfriendly  to  freedom. 

It  is  to  the  union  of  religious  moderation  with  civil  Religious 
freedom,  that  we  owe  the  rapid  advance  of  toleration, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  rehgious  equality  in  modem 
times.  In  England,  this  just  and  generous  policy  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  numbers  and  influence  of 
Catholics  and  dissenters,  who  have  been  strong  enough  to 
crown  with  success  the  efforts  of  liberal  statesmen,  in 
reversing  the  penal  laws  of  former  ages,  in  which  tolera- 
tion was  imknown,  ahke  to  Catholics,  to  Churchmen, 
and  to  nonconformists. 

In  presence  of  a  general  religious  revival,  the  infidelity 
growth  of  infidelity  cannot  be  overlooked.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  world,  mankind  have  been  more 
prone  to  superstition  than  to  unbelief.  Paganism  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  more  enlightened  minds  of  antiquity : 
but  its  place  was  taken  by  a  purer  faith,  which  was  soon 
corrupted  by  new  superstitions.  Again,  when  the 
Christian  faith  was  assailed  by  the  Eevolution  in  France, 
the  ^d  infideUty  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  religious  reaction,  and  by  the  revival  of 
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ixTROD.  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  lastly, 
in  England,  while  the  clergy  have  been  denouncing  the 
increasing  scepticism  of  our  age,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable revival  of  religious  zeal  and  earnestness.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  last  century,  whUe 
superstition  has  been  continually  declinmg,  various 
forms  of  imbelief  have  been  gaining  ground, — more 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  A  few  words 
may  suffice  to  explain  how  far  this  change  of  religious 
thought  is  likely  to  affect  the  progress  of  democracy. 

Its  reia-  Frauce  is  the  only  State  in  which  infidelity  has  been 

demZacy.  associated  with  dcmocracy  and  revolutiou.  In  England, 
the  public  Hberties  were  maintained,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  Puritans, — the  most  devout  of  all  classes 
of  Englishmen.  The  scoffing  infidels  were  to  be  found 
among  the  courtiers  of  Charles  EC.,  who  derided  the 
preaching  and  praying  of  the  Eoundheads.  And  again, 
during  the  poUtical  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
which  in  any  other  State  would  have  amounted  to  revo- 
lution, the  earnest  nonconformists, — ^the  religious  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans,— have  been  among  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  popular  cause.  Never  has  that  cause 
been  tainted  by  unbeUef.  Throughout  the  history  of 
Europe,  since  the  Eeformation, — in  France,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Germany,  in  Hungary, — political  liberties  have 
owed  much  to  the  Calvinists, — the  severest  school  of 
Protestant  reformers.  And,  lastly,  to  the  old  Puritan 
spirit,  was  mainly  due  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  federal  re- 
public of  the  United  States.  In  France,  infidelity 
was  allied  with  revolution,  not  with  liberty :  in  every 
other  State  we  find  an  earnest  faith  associated  with 
freedom. 

JkvoiliiT  Many  of  the  turbident  leaders  of  democracy  and 
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communism  avow  their  hostility  to  churches,  and  to  re-  introd. 
ligion  :  they  preach  revolution  in  the  state,  in  the  church, 
aiid  in  society.  These  agitators  have  found  numerous 
supporters  among  working  men  in  the  populous  cities  : 
but  they  are  repudiated  by  all  friends  of  liberty  and 
order.  Notwithstanding  a  more  general  freedom  of  re- 
ligious thought,  scepticism  is  to  be  chiefly  found  among 
German  professors,  French  wits  and  men  of  letters,  and 
English  cynics  and  dilettanti.  Such  men  are  generally 
ranged  on  the  side  of  power :  they  have  no  leaning 
towards  popular  movements :  they  are  dreamers,  specu- 
lative thinkers,  abstruse  writers,  clever  talkers,  but  not 
men  of  action.  They  are  more  prone  to  discourage  free- 
dom, than  to  foment  revolutions.  Meanwhile,  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  especially  the  middle  classes,  are  true  to 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers ;  and  it  is  to  religion,  not 
to  unbelief,  that  we  must  look  for  the  support  of 
rational  and  well-ordered  Uberty. 

While  rational  liberty  has  been  gaining  ground  in  DemocraUc 
many  European  States,  its  principles  have  been  dis- 
credited by  the  violence  and  dangerous  designs  of 
democratic  and  socialist  factions.  One  of  the  most  re- 
pellant  characteristics  of  the  extreme  democratic  party, 
tliroughout  Europe,  is  its  irreverent  spirit.  .  Without 
veneration  for  the  religion,  the  history,  or  the  traditions 
of  their  own  country,  without  respect  for  its  great  men, 
they  are  possessed  by  an  overweening  confidence  in 
themselves.  Without  toleration  for  the  opinions,  or 
r^ard  for  the  interests  of  others,  they  pursue  their 
own  objects  with  obstinate  resolution.  They  seem  to 
hate  their  own  governments  more  than  a  foreign 
enemy.  Their  patriotism  displays  itself  in  the  abuse  of 
their  rulers.  In  every  international  dispute,  their  own 
country  is  in  the  wrong.    All  who  axe  not  with  thorn 
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iNTROD^  are  against  them,  and  are  reviled  as  corrupt  and  wicked. 
Such  a  spirit  naturally  repels  many  noble  minds,  other- 
wise earnest  in  the  popular  cause,  and  confident  in  the 
people.  As  the  frantic  democracy  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists of  1793  outraged  the  sober  friends  of  liberty, 
throughout  Christendom,  so  the  disciples  of  that  school 
in  France  and  other  countries, — ^red  republicans  and 
communists, — ^have  since  alarmed  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  who  axe  now  a^ociated  with  the  government  of 
their  country ;  and  have  become  the  strongest  defenders 
of  property  and  order,  against  the  excesses  of  democra^jy . 

Com-^^  By  far  the  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  fanatics 

of  European  democracy,  are  the  sociahsts  and  com- 
munists. But  as  their  wild  schemes  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  are  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  to  the  eternal  instincts  of  mankind,  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  recognised  principles 
of  political  democracy.  The  highest  ideal  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  that  which  seciu'es  to  every  citizen  equality 
before  the  law,  freedom  of  person,  freedom  in  the 
family,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  opinion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  labour, 
freedom  of  property,  freedom  of  action  when  not  in- 
jurious to  the  State  or  to  society,  a  share  in  the  election 
of  his  rulers,  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  governed,  and  in  the  voting  of  taxes  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  contribute :  which  provides  that  the 
enlightened  will  of  the  majority  shall  be  the  rule  of  all, 
while  none  shall  be  restrained,  but  for  the  general  good  ; 
which,  combining  the  strength  of  a  whole  people,  has 
for  its  first  object,  security  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
evorv  member  of  the  State.  ^    * 

*  *  Non  in  ulla  civitate,  nisi  in  qua  sum  ma  potestae  popali  est,  ullum 
domidlinTp  libertfua  habeV—- OicerO;  De  Ee^nMicd ;  Mill^  On  lAbef-ty. 
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But  such  an  ideal  of  freedom  is  decried  by  com-  intuod. 
murdsts  as  '  individualism.'  ^     Their  scheme  utterly  ig-  Tyranny 
nores  hberty.     The  individual  man  is  no  more  than  a  munil"n. 
mechanical  part  of  the  whole  community :  he  has  no 
free  will,  no  independence  of  thought  or  action.    Every 
act  of  his  life  is  prescribed  for  him.     Individual  liberty 
is  surrendered  to  the  State.    Everything  that  men  prize 
most  in  hfe  is  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands.     Their 
religion,   their  education,  the   management  of    tlieir 
families,  their  property,  their  industry,  their  earnings, 
are  dictated  by  the  ruling  powers.     Such  a  scheme  of 
government,  if  practicable,  would  create  a  despotism, 
exceeding  any  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It 
was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  dark 
ages,  that  the  dignity  of  human  nature  was  abased,  until 
the  nobler  aspirations  of  men  were  humbled  to  the 
dust.     In  civil  life,  communism  aims  at  the  same  abase- 
ment of  the  human  character.     But  in  the  one  case, 
men  at  least  humbled  themselves  before  God :  in  the 
other,  they  are  required  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
their  equals  among  men,  for  the  sake  of  an  arbitrary 
scheme  of  government,  in  which  all  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  their  Uberty,  for  the  remote  and  speculative 
good  of  the  community.     '  For  the  sake  of  equality,' 
Slid  Mably,  one  of  the  earUer  masters  of  this  school, 
Hhe  State  ought  to  be  intolerant.'^  And  in  this  scheme  of  its  depre«- 
affected  equahty,  the  higher  natures  are  subjected  to  the  higher 
lower.     According  tc  Louis  Blanc,  '  De  chacun  silivant 
ses  facult<b  :  k  chacun  suivant  ses  besoins.'^     In  other 
words,  no  man  is  to  profit  by  his  own  strength,  abiUties, 

^  Loma  Blanc,  Hist,  de  div  Am,  ii.  277-282. 
*  De  la  Ugidaticn,  1776 :  Uvr.  iv.  ch.  4. 
'  Hist,  de  dix  Am,  iii.  109, 110. 
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or  industry;  but  is  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
weak,  the  stupid,  and  the  idle.  To  want  much  and  to 
do  little,  would  be  the  aim  of  the  communist  economy. 
The  experience  of  our  own  poor  laws  would  furnish  a 
fitting  comment  upon  such  principles. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  theories  would  be  to 
repress  the  energies  of  mankind :  and  it  is  their 
avowed  object  to  proscribe  all  the  more  elevated 
aims  and  faculties  of  individuals,  and  all  the  arts  and 
accomplishments  of  life.  Baboeuf  even  denounced 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  as  dangerous  to  principles 
of  equaUty.^  While  critics  of  communism  have  shown 
that  equality  could  not  fail  to  deprive  nations  and 
society  of  their  highest  distinctions,— of  genius,  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  arts,  of  invention,  of  cultivated  taste  and 
manners,*^ —  its  professors  have  not  shrunk  from  confess- 
ing their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  those  aspirations,  which 
have  ever  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  mankind. 

Doctrines  so  repugnant  to  any  existing  scheme  of 
society,  and  to  human  nature,  might  be  regarded  as  the 
visions  of  some  eccentric  Utopia.  But  the  dreams  of 
philosophers,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,*  were  to  be 
reduced  to  a  terrible  reahty  in  France.  It  was  too  late 
to  construct  an  ideal  community,  with  the  general  con- 
sent of  its  individual  members.  Society  was  already 
established  upon  the  basis  of  property,  and  public  and 

'  Pi^es  saisies  k  ranestation  de  Baboeuf,  public  en  1848. 

'  Heine,  writing  from  Paris,  in  1840,  thus  spoke  of  the  communists, 
'  Truly  only  with  fear  and  trembling  can  I  think  of  the  time  when  those 
dark  iconoclasts  shall  attain  empire:  with  their  homy  hands  they 
will  break  up  those  marble  statues  so  dear  to  my  heart :  they  will  shatter 
all  those  fanclM  pla3rthingB  and  gewgaws  of  art,  which  poets  loved  so 
much :  they  will  cut  down  my  laurels  and  plant  potatoes  there,'  &c. — 
Spectator,  June  10, 1871. 

3  See  mfra,  vol.  ii.  323. 
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])rivate  rights ;  and  the  communists  were  resolved  to  intrqd. 
subvert  it.  Whether  by  social  contracts,  or  progressive 
taxation,  or  prohibitory  laws  against  accumulation,  or 
a  legislative  division  of  property,  or  by  force,  the  aim 
of  all  ahke  was  the  redistribution  of  property,  for  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  community. 

In  the  first  revolution,  the  political  principles  of  com- 
communism  were  so  widely  spread  through  the  mass  oi  the  revoiu- 
tlie  working  classes,  and  received  so  much  recognition,  Fr^cc. 
that  their  dangerous  power  continued  to  threaten  every 
successive  government ;  ^  and  is  still  the  dread  of  France 
and  of  Europe.   Its  dangers,  becoming  more  formidable 
in  every  revolution,  culminated  in  the  brief  reign  of 
the  Commune,  in  Paris,  in  1871,^  which  revealed  the 
power  of  the  communist  party,   and   the  disastrous 
operation  of  their  subversive  principles. 

Meanwhile,  the  social  theories  of  communism  as-  com- 
sumed  a  new  revolutionary  character.     It  had  been  the  anTwoik- 
tdm  of  the  early  revolutionists  to  overthrow  thrones  and  ™®"* 
aristocracies,  in  order  to  ensure  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  the  fiirther  aim  of  the  communists  to  crush 
capitalists  and  the  middle  classes.^     Communism  was 
accepted  by  working  men  as  a  revolt  against  capital.    It 
was  in  this  spirit,  that  they  took  part  in  the  revolutions 
of  1830,*  of  February,  1848,^  and  in  the  terrible  in- 
surrection of  June,  in  the  same  year.^    For  a  time,  they 
were  utterly  routed  and  cast  down.     The  strong  rule  of 
the  second  empire  left  them  no  hope  of  a  successful 

>  Infra,  vol.  ii.  283-201.  »  Ibid.  321. 

'  '  Pense-t-on  qu'apr^  avoir  d^truit  la  f^dalito;  et  yaincu  les  rois,  la 
democratie  reciilera  devant  les  bourgeois  et  les  riches  P  S*ari*etera-t- 
eUe  maintenant  qu'elle  est  devenue  si  forte,  et  ses  adversaires  si  foibles  ?' — 
De  Tocqueville,  Dhnocr.  en  Artiirique,  Intr.  6. 

*  Infra,  vol.  ii.  248.        *  Infra,  vol.  ii.  283-285.        «  Ibid.  290. 
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INTROD.  resistance  in  Fnuice ;  uud   at  length  they  resolved  to 
advance  their  ends,  by  a  general  combination  among  the 
workmen  of  Europe. 
The  Inter-         All  'International  Association  of  Workmen'  was 
s^icty.      accordingly  established  in   1864,  for  mutual  defence 
against  employers  of  labour,  in  all  countries.     But  it 
was  not  enough  to  combat  the  power  of  capital,  by 
combinations  of  working  men.     Capital  itself  was  their 
natural  enemy,  and  must  be  overcome.    It  had  made 
workmen  slaves;  and  it  was  now  their  turn  to  subject 
it  to  their  own  uses.     Socialism  and  communism  were 
uppermost  in  their  councils.     All  rights  of  property 
were  to  be  confiscated,  in  the  interests  of  the  many. 
They  declared  that  the  emancipation  of  labour,  in  all 
countries,  was  the  end  to  which  every  political  move- 
ment should  be  subordinate,  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  recognise  the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizen.^      War 
was  thus  declared  against  capital ;  and  societies  of  work- 
men were  affiUated  in  all  parts  of  Europe.     Newspa])ers 
supported  the  movement,  and  proclaimed  its  objects, 
with  even  less  reserve  than  its  leaders.     L'EgaliU 
warned  the  bourgeoisie  that  they  were   about  to  be 
swallowed  up,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  workmen, 
upon  the  ruins  of  capital,  was  at  hand.*'^  V Internationale 
contended  for  the  collective  proprietorship  of  the  soil, 
co-operative  workshops,  and  the  exclusive  taxation  of 
the  rich.^     The  same  journal  affirmed  that  the  working 
classes  had  overthrown  the  nobility,  merely  to  put  the 
bourgeoisie  in  their  place,  and  that  the  domination  of 
.  the  bourgeoisie  was  the  slavery  of  X^q proletariat^  This 
journal,  at  another  time,  stigmatised  the  aristocracy  and 

>  Oscar  Testut,  L Internationale,  4.  »  VEtjaWe,  Jan.  23,  I8G0. 

'  L'lntef^ationale,  March  27, 18G9.  **  Sept.  5, 18G0.' 
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the  bourgeoisie  as    wild  beasts,  and  declared  a  social   ixtrod. 
revolution  as  the  aim  of  the  Association. 

Congresses  were  held  at  Geneva,  Brussels,  Basle,  intcr- 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Associa-  congresses, 
tion  were  boldly  avowed.  At  the  congress  at  Brussels, 
in  1868,  the  President,  Eugene  Dupont,  declared — '  The 
elei^  say  we  wish  neither  government,  nor  army,  nor 
religion.  They  say  truly ;  we  wish  no  more  govern- 
ments, for  they  crush  us  with  taxes ;  we  wish  no  more 
taxes ;  we  wish  no  more  armies,  for  they  massacre  us ; 
we  wish  no  more  religions,  for  religions  stifle  intelli- 
gence.'^ The  congress  at  Basle,  in  1869,  declared  that 
sodety  had  a  right  to  aboUsh  individual  property  in  the 
soil,  and  restore  it  to  the  community ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  that  right.^ 

Local  sections  of  the  Association  also,  from  time  to  Local  sec- 
time,  published  their  sentiments  to  the  world.  The  inter-^ 
Marseilles  section,  in  April,  1870,  wrote :  *  Let  the 
state,  the  church,  and  the  bourgeoisie  combine  for  a  work 
of  imposture  and  ignominy, — the  avenging  people  will 
confound  them  in  a  common  ruin.'^  In  the  same  month, 
the  workmen  of  Lyons,  addressing  their  countrymen, 
bid  defiance  to  capital  and  to  employers  of  labour,  and 
promised  to  the  working  classes  possession  of  the  soil, 
the  mines,  and  the  workshops.  '  Henceforth  no  em- 
ployers ;  none  but  workers.'  * 

»  Oacar  Teetut,  14.  *  Ibid,  10.  ^  j^.  qi, 

*  Ibid.  93.  '  In  the  trial  of  communists  by  the  Correctional  Tribunal 
nf  Lrons,  in  April  1874,  evidence  was  produced  in  proof  of  the  dangerous 
d»x:lrines  of  the  prisoners.  One  of  them  had  said,  **  God  and  property 
can  only  make  tyrants  and  slaves,  and  that  is  why  I  declare  against  both.*' 
Id  a  pamphlet  entitled  Social  Liquidation^  it  was  written,  'Massacres 
oujrkt  to  be  the  sole  thought  and  occupation  of  the  working  man,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  rid  himself  complexly  of  those  who  live  by  his  labour ; ' 
and  other  evidence  to  the  sa^e  efffcct  was  given. — TinieSy  May  30,  1874, 
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Tlie  leadei-s  of  this  mischievous  Association  were  the 
chief  promotei*s  of  the  movement  of  the  (Commune  of 
Paris  in  1871;  and  their  dangerous  activity  has  con- 
tinued to  disquiet  many  European  States.  They  have 
found  little  favoiu-  among  the  working  men  of  England ;  ^ 
and  elsewhere  they  have  been  rigorously  repressed,  as 
dangerous  conspirators  against  the  peace  of  society,  and 
the  rights  of  property.  Proudhon,  one  of  the  apostles 
of  communism,  in  a  memorable  phrase,  denounced  pro- 
perty as  theft ;  ^  and  every  government,  every  proprietary 
class,  and  all  friends  of  liberty  and  order,  have  combined 
to  put  down  his  disciples  as  robbers.  Whatever  dis- 
orders may  spring  from  this  wide-spread  conspiracj% 
society  will  be  strong  enough  to  repress  and  to  punish 
them. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  history  to  forecast  the 
future ;  but  some  instruction  may  be  gathered  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past  All  the  causes  of  progressive 
popular  influence,  in  the  government  of  States,  are  in 
full  and  ever-increasing  activity.  All  the  causes  whieh 
retard  and  control  that  influence,  are  being  constantly 
impaired  or  modified.  The  intercourse  of  nations  ac- 
celerates the  action,  and  multiplies  the  forces  of  popular 
movements.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  States  not 
yet  reached  by  democracy,  will  soon  feel  its  power  ;  and 

'  In  a  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  1873, '  tlic 
council  could  not  shut  their  e5'e8  to  the  fact  that  the  International  Work- 
ing Men^s  Association  has  departed  from  its  original  design,  by  ha\'iii<^ 
degenerated  into  a  political  society,  who,  through  its  leaders,  have  bei'u 
permitted  to  bo  used  as  the  moutlipiece  of  the  disaffected  from  aU  part:^ 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  from  this  fact  decide  against  any  ropreseutativc 
from  our  society  attending  the  congress  *  (at  Geneva).  Other  associations 
of  I'inglish  working  men  evinced  the  same  alienation  from  the  Inter- 
national society. — Titiies^  Sept.  0, 1873.     See  also  infraj  vol.  II.  470. 

*  *  PropritSte,  c*est  le  vol.' 
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that  States  already  under  its  partial  influence,  must  be  introd. 
prepared  for  its  increasing  force  and  activity.^  But  as 
the  progress  of  democracy  is  the  result  of  general  social 
development,  an  advanced  society,  while  commanding  a 
irreater  share  of  political  power,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  the  State  from  democratic  excesses.  If  the  latter 
should  anywhere  prevail,  for  a  time,  they  will  be 
[)romptly  repressed :  but  their  brief  triumph  will  en- 
danger public  liberty  and  encourage  pohtical  reaction. 
The  natural  advancement  of  society  will  be  checked  ; 
and  even  a  revival  of  absolutism  may  be  endured,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  order.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
enlightened  statesmen  to  prepare  society  for  its  increas- 
ing responsibilities,  to  educate  the  people,  to  train  them 
in  the  ways  of  freedom,  to  entrust  them  with  larger 
franchises,  to  reform  the  laws,  and  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  into  harmony  with  the  judgment  of 
its  wisest  citizens.^ 

'  He  must  indeed  be  an  enthnsiafitic  republican,  who  can  agree  with 
President  Grant :  '  It  b  my  firm  conyiction,  said  he,  that  the  civiliBed 
world  is  tending  towards  republicanism.  The  government  and,  through 
their  representatiyesy  the  people  of  our  great  republic,  are  destined  to  be 
the  gui^ng  star  of  all  other  countries/  (Inaugural  Message  to  Congress, 
March  4, 1873.) 

This  sanguine  forecast  was  followed  by  another,  even  more  improbable. 
He  added  *  As  commerce,  education  and  the  rapid  transition  of  thought 
and  matter,  by  telegraph  and  steam,  have  changed  eyerything,  I  rather 
helieye  that  the  great  Maker  is  preparing  the  world  to  become  one  nation, 
speaking  one  language,  a  consummation  which  will  render  armies  and 
naTies  no  longer  necessary.' 

^  Instruire  la  democratic,  ranimer,  s'il  se  pent,  ses  croyances,  purifier 
aes  moeurs,  r^ler  ses  mouvements,  substituer,  peu  &  peu,  la  science  des 
affidres  &  son  inexperience,  la  connaissance  de  ses  yrais  intereta  k  ses 
aveogles  instincts ;  adapter  son  gouvemement  aux  temps  et  aux  lieux ;  le 
modifier  suiyant  les  circonstances  et  les  hommes :  tel  est  le  premier  des 
deToin  imposes  de  nos  jours  ft  ceux  qiu  dirigent  la  societe.  II  faut  une 
menoe  politique  nouyelle  ft  un  monde  tout  nouyeau/ — Be  TocqueyiUe, 
Dimoe.  en  Amiriguey  Intr.  7. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EAST. 

■ 

C0!rTRAST8  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CTVILISATION — FREEDOM 
ALIEN  TO  THE  EASTERN  POLITT— INDIA — PERSIA — CHINA — ^JAPAN — 
EGYPT — TURKEY — Tinq  PH(£NICIAN8— CARTHAGE — THE  JEWS — THE 
ARYANS. 

Lv  tracing  the  growth  of  institutions,  the  history  of  the     chap. 
East  cannot  be  severed  from  that  of  the  West.     The  ' — • — ' 
parent  races  of  man  are  naturally  associated  with  their  between 
descendants ;  and  the  political  history  of  the  East  ex-  and  west- 
plains  many  of  the  causes  of  democratic  development  ^tionT 
in  Europe.     Accordingly,   a  brief  sketch  of  Eastern 
society  and  institutions  will  fitly  introduce  the  history 
of  European  liberties.     The  contrasts  between  Eastern 
and  European  civihsation  are  among  the  most  striking 
aiustrations  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pohtical 
destinies  of  mankind. 

Europe  owes  much  to  the  East  in  her  reUgion,  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
her  traditions,  in  the  first  hghts  of  her  civihsation,  in  Enstem 
the  early  development  of  her  arts,  and  in  the  ancestry  of 
intellectual  races  who  have  peopled  her  historic  lands. 
But  freedom  is  the  growth  of  her  own  soil. 

Whatever  philosophy  muy  be  found  in  the  reh-  J^^l^g^^^^j^ 
gious  systems  of  the  East,  and  whatever  civilisation  in  ^^^^■ 
Asiatic  arts  and  manners,  the  people  generally*  have 
never  attained  the  enhghtenment  of  European  races. 
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CHAP.  Their  ignorance  has  been  opposed  to  freedom;  and 
— r — '  their  enslavement  has  perpetuated  their  ignorance. 
The  learning  and  the  arts  of  the  East  are  strangely  un- 
progressive.  They  were  far  advanced  when  Europe  was 
a  wilderness;  but  they  were  stereotyped  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.^  Barbarous  races  have  since  risen 
to  a  liigh  civilisation,  while  the  ancient  culture  of  the 
East  is  unchanged.  Other  nations  have  cast  off  their 
superstitions  and  ignorance;  but  the  Eastern  mind 
has  shown  no  signs  of  development.  Its  reUgion  and 
its  pohty  may  be  accepted  as  the  chief  causes  of  this 
intellectual  stagnation;  but  Eastern  civihsation  has 
further  been  arrested  by  constant  invasions,  conquests, 
and  exterminating  wars.  Such  scourges  cast  Europe 
back  into  darkness  for  many  centuries ;  and  they  fell 
more  terribly  upon  Eastern  lands.  Nor  did  Eastern  cul- 
ture ever  approach  the  standard  of  Eiu'opean  thought. 
We  may  respect  its  early  development :  we  may  ad- 
mire the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Eastern  poetry,  and 
the  mystic  subtleties  of  Eastern  religions  and  philo- 
sophy :  but  the  best  critics  of  the  hterature  of  the  East 
have  agreed  in  assigning  to  it  a  place  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  West.*  No  less  inferior  were  its  pretensions 
to  science  and  the  arts.^  So  immutable  ai^e  the  con- 
ditions of  Eastern  society,  that  a  study  of  the  Hindus  of 
the  present  day,  wliile  it  throws  light  upon  the  ancient 
civihsation  of  that  peoj^le,  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
the  social  history  of  the  Persians,  the  Chinese,  and  even 

*  '  Better  fifty  years  in  Europe  than  a  cycle  in  Cathay.' 

Tennyson,  LocksUy  Hall, 

^  See  MiU,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.,  where  various  authorities  axe 
collected.  See  also  Von  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  lectures  iv.- 
vii. ;  Macaulay,  Life  and  Liters,  i.  401. 

'  Mill,  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  x. 
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the  Egyptians.^  The  early  culture  of  all  these  nations,  chap. 
especially  the  latter,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  ex-  ^— .' — - 
aggeration.  Many  of  their  ideas  have  leavened  Euro- 
pean thought  and  traditions :  but  the  Asiatic  mind  has 
failed  to  reach  the  mental  elevation  of  the  West.  It 
liiis  proved  itself  inferior  in  reUgion,  in  morals,  in 
science  and  the  arts,  and,  above  all,  in  freedom  and  the 
j^rt  of  government.  Not  only  has  hberty  been  prac- 
tically unknown  through  thousands  of  years:  it  has 
even  been  ignored  in  theory.  Never  did  the  founders 
of  Eastern  religions,  or  lawgivers,  or  philosophers, 
(Ireiim  of  it.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas 
concerning  freedom  or  national  rights.  The  Institutes 
of  Menu  vest  the  government  in  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  Buddhists,  indeed,  favoured  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  equal ;  but  it  was  barren  until  quickened,  a 
thousand  years  later,  by  Christian  faith :  and  wherever 
Buddhism  has  flourished,  first  in  India,  and  afterwards 
ill  China,  Japan,  and  Eastern  Asia,  liberty  has  been 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  races  who  have  embraced 
that  religion.  Not  even  in  Indian  poetry  or  song,  is 
utterance  given  to  any  sentiment  of  hberty.^ 

Some  examples  of  Eastern  States  will  illustrate  the  india. 
incompatibiUty  of  popular  freedom  with  Asiatic  prin- 
<  iples  of  government.*     India  first  claims  our  attention.  The  inw» 
According  to  the  ancient  law^s  of  Menu,  a  king  was  or-  °^   ^"" 
dained  from  above.     '  If  the  world  had  no  king,'  they 

*  Aim,  British  Induij  book  ii.  ch.  x.  See  also  Talboys  WTieeler, 
Jlktortf  of  India,  vol-  iii.,  for  an  elaborate  view  of  Eastern  literature,  and 
Buckle,  Hist,  i.  120  et  seq. 

*  Diaper,  Intellectual  Development  of  Etwope,  i.  60-03. 

'  According  to  the  Census  of  1871-72,  the  population  of  India,  under 
British  administration^  was  190,663,048  ;  and,  including  feudatory  States, 
i'>,><.30,058. 
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CHAP,  declare,  *  it  would  quake  on  all  sides  through  fear ;  hence 
^ — ^ — '  the  ruler  of  the  universe  created  a  king  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  system/  To  the  king  divine  attributes 
are  assigned — ^nay,  he  is  described  '  as  a  divinity  in 
human  shape.*  ^  A  divinity  is  naturally  served  by 
priests,  and  accordingly  his  chief  councillor  is  always  to 
be  '  a  learned  Brdhman  distinguished  among  the  rest ;  * 
his  council  is  to  be  composed  of  *  men  of  noble  birth, 
descendants  of  the  servants  of  kings,  learned  in  the  holy- 
books,  and  versed  in  war.'  Priests,  nobles,  and  soldiers 
were  his  councillors.  One-fourth  of  the  people  were 
set  apart  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  became  an 
hereditary  standing  army.  The  Brdhmans  assisted  and 
advised  the  king  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  repre- 
sented him  in  the  judgment-seat.  The  sacred  books  of 
Menu  being  revered  as  the  code  of  a  divine  lawgiver,  the 
legislation  of  the  Hindus  was  restricted  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  holy  text ;  and  that  function  was  the  ex- 
The  Hindu  clusivc  privilege  of  the  Brdhmans,  To  interpret  the  laws, 
^  •'  at  pleasure,  was  at  once  to  make  and  to  administer 
them ;  and  thus  the  Brahmans  assumed  the  rights  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
the  executive  government,  their  power  was  scarcely 
less  supreme,  for  the  king  was  commanded  to  consult 
them,  and  abide  by  their  decision.  But  he  was  left 
free  to  command  his  own  armies:  he  was  also  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  revenues  of  his  State.  He 
was  thus  able  to  wield  a  great  power,  and  to  maintain 
a  barbaric  splendour,  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  his 
Eastern  subjects.  The  government  was  that  of  a  war- 
like king,   a  dominant  priesthood,  and  an  enormous 

*  Iwst,  of  Menu,  cb.  \\\. ;  Mill,  JJiV.  of  BrifidJi  India,  book  ii.  cb. 

■  «  ■ 
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army.    In  such  a  scheme  of  despotism,  priestcraft,  and    chap. 
military  force,  what    place    was    there  for  freedom  - — .^— ' 
among  the  people  ? 

Nor  was  it  the  form  of  government  only  that  for-  Hindu  su- 
bad  freedom.  The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  while  it 
embraces  some  lofty  conceptions  of  their  deities,^  ex- 
pressed in  language  worthy  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
abounds  with  silly  and  childish  fables,  and  is  defiled  by 
base  superstitions  and  obscene  rites.*  No  refinements 
of  allegory  can  purify  this  barbarous  faitli ;  and  while 
Pagan  superstitions  have  utterly  perished  throughout 
the  Western  world,  the  barbarous  religions  of  the 
Hindus  and  other  Eastern  races  have  survived,  and 
may  be  witnessed,  in  all  their  grossness,  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Hindu  laws  are  otherwise  opposed  to  freedom.  Indian 
It  is  the  lot  of  man  that  there  should  be  inferior  grades 
of  society;  but  these  are  ordinarily  the  result  of 
natural  causes.  In  India,  however,  they  are  ordained, 
as  by  a  divine  law,  and  society  is  divided  into  here- 
ditary castes,  unchangeable  and  compulsory.'  No  such 
chains  were  ever  forged  for  binding  down  the  natural 
liberty  of  man.  A  Brdhman  regards  himself  as  of  a 
different  race  from  the  lower  castes  :  he  despises  them ; 
he  has  no  pity  on  their  sufferings ;  he  cares  not  for 
their  hves ;  and,  as  they  were  born,  so  must  they  die, 

^  Their  tlireo  greatest  deities  are  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer. 

^  Mill,  Hi$t.  of  British  India,  hook  iii.  ch.  vi.  See  also  Bryant, 
Anahjgis  of  Ancient  M^holoffy ;  Oolehrooke,  Asiatic  Researches ;  Halhed, 
CWe  of  Gentoo  Laics }  Thornton,  Hist,  of  India;  Wheeler,  Hist,  of 
India. 

^  ^  The  caste  system  in  India  is  not  "based  upon  an  exclusive  descent  as 
involving  a  difference  of  rank  and  culture,  hut  upon  an  exclusive  descent 
«s  involving  purity  of  blood.' — ^Vheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  iii.  114. 
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CHAP,    without  hope   or  aspirations,   and   without  progress. 

- — ^ — '  The  ancient  Hindu  kws  dehberately  aimed  at  the  re- 
pression of  the  great  body  of  the  people :  labour  was 
an  object  of  contempt  and  reproach  :  the  masses  were 
condemned  to  social  degradation  :  they  were  forbidden 
to  grow  rich :  they  were  compelled  by  cruel  and  re- 
volting penalties  to  abase  themselves  before  their  supe- 
riors :  ignorance  was  forced  upon  them ;  even  to  read 
the  sacred  books  was  a  crime.  Nor  did  Mohammedan 
conquests  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  who  became 
subject  to  a  foreign  ride.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet 
were  pitiless  conquerors,  and  the  new  faith,  like  the 
old,  was  theocratic :  absolute  riders  were  an  essential 
part  of  its  pohty :  its  immutable  laws  were  prescribed 
by  the  Koran ;  and  the  creed  of  Mohammedans,  hke 
that  of  Hindus,  was  incompatible  with  freedom. 

i^orance  rji]^^  ignoraucc  of  the  people  has  been  another  cause 

p<»p*^-  of  their  political  slavery.  The  early  culture  of  the 
Hindus  has  often  been  extolled — by  some  writers  far 
too  highly — ^but  whatever  its  merits,  it  was  confined  to 
the  Brahmans.  Their  crude  philosophy  formed  part  of 
their  religious  faith.  Judged  by  European  standards, 
their  history  was  extravagant  fiction ;  ^  their  poetry  was 
a  tissue  of  bombastic  rhapsodies;  their  chief  science 
was  astrology.  Had  such  knowledge  descended  to 
lower  castes,  it  would  have  availed  them  httle  in  the 
formation  of  character ;  but  nothing  reached  them  but 
low  and  debasing  superstitions.     They  displayed,  how- 

*  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  says : — *  Sanskrit  liteiature,  whether  Vedic  or 
Biahmanic,  has  no  historical  annals  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  devoid  of  all  real  sequence  and  chronology.  It  r&  grievously  marred  by 
the  introduction  of  monstrous  and  supernatural  fftbles,  which  are  revolting 
to  European  ideas.' — Hist,  of  India,  iiL^6.  See  the  same  author's  acccunt 
of  the  Hindu  dramas  iii.  ch.  vi« 
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ever,  a  rare  skill  in  many  handicrafts — ^in  spinning,  chap. 
weaving,  dyeing  and  embroidery ;  in  delicate  workman-  - — r — 
ship  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  in  the 
carving  of  wood  and  ivory.  Their  excellence  in  special 
industries  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  system  of 
castes ;  but  that  system  denied  their  labour  its  natural 
rewards.  For  them  there  was  no  lising  in  the  social 
scale,  no  escape  from  the  toils  inherited  from  their 
humble  parents,  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  the 
bonds  of  an  arbitrary  law.^  Incessant  labour  is  the 
common  lot  of  the  multitude,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  aggravated  by 
the  laws  of  man.*  In  India  this  hard  destiny  of  the 
human  race  has  been  impiously  decreed  by  earthly 
lawgivers. 

Under  different  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  in-  a  tropical 
stitutions  so  oppressive  to  the  population  at  large  could  adverse  to 
not  have  been  maintained  for  thousands  of  years.    In  tion  of  tiie 
more  temperate  cUmes,  the  natural  development  of  ^^^^* 
society  would  long  since  have  overthrown  them.    But  in 
a  tropical  cUmate,  and  with  a  luxiuiant  soil,  the  laws 
of  nature  favoured  a  rapid  multipUcation  of  the  people. 
In  food  and  drink,  in  clothing,  and  in  their  dwellings, 
their  wants  were  few,   and  readily  satisfied.     There 
were  no  checks  upon  the  increase  of  population,  save 
war,    famine,    and    pestilence;  and    accordingly  the 
plains  of  India  swarmed  with  ever-increasing  milUons 
of  inhabitants.     The  natural  consequence  of  so  constant 

*  Yon  Schlegel  considers  Indian  castes  '  in  many  aspects  more  favour- 
aUe  to  institutions  of  a  republican  nature,  or  at  least  a  republican 
tendency,  than  the  constitution  of  any  other  Asiatic  State.' — PhiloB.  of 
Hitt,  lecture  iv.    But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  views. 

'  At  the  same  time,  caste  compels  the  observance  of  numerous 
holidavB. 
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an  increase,  and  so  fiacile  a  subsistence  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  a  permanent  depression  of  the  value  of  labour. 
Wages  were  necessarily  low,  and  the  industrial  classes 
were  hopelessly  reduced  to  an  inferior  and  stationary 
condition.  Cheap  labour  ministered  to  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  few,  while  it  weighed  down  the  labourers 
in  poverty  and  dependence.  These  rigorous  inequali- 
ties of  Eastern  society  have  forbidden  any  political  pro- 
gress ;  and  institutions  not  unnatural  to  an  early  age, 
and  a  rude  civihsation,  have  been  perpetuated  to  our 
own  time.  In  Europe,  such  oppression  would  have  pro- 
voked revolts  and  revolutions ;  but  in  the  East,  the 
inhuman  policy  of  a  dark  age  has  been  continued  by 
the  immutable  conditions  of  society.  The  narrow  and 
selfish  laws  of  man,  which,  in  other  cUmes,  could  not 
have  endured  for  ages,  have  unhappily  found  confirma- 
tion in  the  in-eversible  laws  of  nature.  Among  races 
oppressed  by  law  and  custom,  and  subdued  by  the 
material  conditions  of  their  existence,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  resist  oppression.  Political  and  social  power 
was  firmly  upheld  by  rulers;  submission  and  obedi- 
ence were  meekly  rendered  by  a  people  disabled  for 
resistance  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  traditional  sub- 
jection. Kings  and  dynasties  have  been  overthrown 
by  wars,  assassinations,  and  intrigues ;  but  never  by 
popular  insurrections. 
Influence  Other  phvsical  laws  have  contributed  to  the  com- 

of  physical  . 

laws  upon    pletc  subiuffatioii  of  Indian  and  other  Eastern  races. 

the  East-       i,i  ,  ?  .     ^  .   .  n  i 

era  tern-     Thcv  havc  bccu  ticd  to  superstitions,  from  the  earliest 

perament.        .  ,      ,  ,         , 

times;  and  their  imaginative  and  superstitious  tem- 
perament has  been  stimulated  by  the  majestic  features, 
and  awful  phenomena  of  nature  in  the  East.  Moun- 
tains towering  above  the  clouds,  vast  plains  extending 
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further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  mighty  rivers  flowing  chap. 
irom  unknown  lands,  and  ever  rushing  onwards  to  the  ^  .'  - 
distant  sea,  dense  forests  and  jungles,  and  arid  deserts, 
constantly  remind  them  of  their  own  insignificance; 
while  earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  wild  beasts, 
and  poisonous  snakes,^  fill  their  uninstructed  minds  with 
awe  and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  It  is  not  in  such 
regions  as  these  that  a  spirit  of  self-respect  and  self- 
assertion  finds  encouragement.^ 

Nor  must  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the  character 
people  be  overlooked,  as  among  the  causes  of  Eastern  people. 
despotism.  The  Hindus,  as  well  as  other  races  inhabit- 
ing the  plains  of  India,  enervated  by  the  chmate,  and 
subdued  by  the  habits  of  Eastern  life — sl  spare  vege* 
table  diet,  and  pernicious  indulgences — ^are  not  the  order 
of  men  who  command  fireedom  for  themselves.  The  hill 
tribes  are  strong,  brave,  and  adventurous :  but  their 
energies  have  been  spent  in  irontier  wars,  and  predatory 
raids  upon  their  neighbours.  They  have  followed  their 
chiefs  to  battle,  not  without  a  rude  spirit  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  among  the  brave  there  will  always  be  a 
spmt  of  freedom :  but  they  resemble  the  old  Highland 
clans  of  Scotland,  rather  than  a  free  civil  society. 

But  notwithstanding  the  political  and  social  debase-  viiinge 

communi- 
ties in 
.    .  India. 

^  This  is  no  imaginary  danger.    In  1871, 18,078  persons  were  reported 

8a  kiUed  in  British  India  by  wild  beasts  and  snakes ;  and  Dr.  Fayrer 
estimates  tbat,  if  proper  returns  were  kept,  the  deaths  from  snake-bites 
alone  would  be  found  to  exceed  20,000.  '  A  single  tigress  caused  the 
destmction  of  thirteen  villages,  and  256  square  miles  of  country  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.'  '  The  natives  regard  a  man-eating  tiger  as  a 
loud  of  incarnate  and  spiteful  divinity  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  oifend.' — 
dement  cf  Moral  and  Material  Progress  cf  India  far  1872-78,  p.  130. 

^  The  influence  of  physical  laws  upon  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  different  races  has  been  treated  by  Buckle,  with  his  usual  wealth 
of  illustration,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  remarkable  History. 


^ 
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CHAP,  ment  of  the  people  of  India,  remarkable  examples  of 
' — r — '  local  self-government  have  been  found  in  their  village 
communities.^  These  patriarchal  societies,  in  the  midst 
of  despotic  States,  are  interesting  examples  of  local 
freedom  existing  for  untold  ages,^  in  association  with 
political  slavery.  They  have  survived  invasions,  wars, 
dynasties,  the  domination  of  conquering  races,  revolu- 
tions of  government,  changes  of  reUgion  ;  and  they  still 
flourish  as  Uving  witnesses  of  antique  and  unchanging 
forms  of  society.^  Their  original  design  was  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  which  is  the  common  property  of  the 
community ;  and  so  far  they  assumed  the  character  of 
agricultural  companies,  or  co-partnerships,  rather  than  of 
civil  governments ;  but  where  many  famiUes  were  dwell- 
ing together,  an  organised  society  naturally  grew  up, 
customs  amounting  to  laws  for  the  management  of  the 
common  lands  were  observed,  justice  was  administered, 
taxes  were  assessed,  public  functions  allotted  to 
different  members  of  the  community,  and  the  relations 
of  several  villages  defined. 

^  Colonel  Sykes,  Land  Tenures  of  the  JDekkan,  209,  3G9.  Colonel 
Sykes  discovered  evidence  which  led  him  to  believe  that  Vais41i,  or 
Allahabad,  was  in  ancient  times  a  republic;  Notes  on  the  Beligious, 
Moraly  and  Political  State  of  India  before  the  Mahomedan  Invasion,  301. 

'  They  are  even  referred  to  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu ;  Maine,  Village 
Communities,  104 ;  Talboys  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  iii.  60.  For  an 
account  of  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  Eastern  traditions,  see  Mill,  JERst,  of 
British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

*  In  the  words  of  Lord  Metcalfe, '  the  village  communities  axe  little 
republics,  having  nearly  everything  they  can  want  within  themselves, 
ana  almost  independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last  where 
nothing  else  lasts.' — Rep,  of  Committee  of  Souse  of  Cotnmons  on  India, 
1832.  According  to  Sir  II.  Maine, '  a  village  commnnnity  ifl  an  organised 
society,  and  besides  providing  for  the  management  of  the  common  fund, 
it  seldom  fails  to  provide,  by  a  complete  staif  of  functionaries,  for  internal 
government,  for  police,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  taxes  and  public  duties.' — Ancient  Lata,  202. 
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The  constitution  of  these  communities  is  not  every-  chap. 
where  the  same.  In  some  there  is  a  comicil  of  elders,  ^ — ^ — ' 
who  declare  the  customs  of  the  village,  and  ensure  their  StuS" 
observance  ;  in  some  there  is  an  elective  or  hereditary 
headman,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  coimcil ;  in 
some,  one  family  enjoys  hereditary  superiority  over 
one  or  several  villages,  like  that  of  the  chief  of  a  clan.^ 
The  head  of  each  family  is  despotic  in  his  own  house- 
hold.' The  coimcil  does  not  assume  to  make  new 
laws,  but  declares  the  ancient  customs  by  which  the 
community  are  bound ;  in  short,  it  is  judicial  rather 
than  legislative.^  When  thiere  is  a  council,  its  char- 
acter appears  to  be  virtually  representative,  consisting 
generally  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  village.*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  these  villages  also 
comprise  the  hereditary  members  of  various  trades  and 
handicrafts — blacksmiths,  saddlers,  and  shoemakers — 
a  village  poUce,  and  a  village  accountant."  These 
men  work  for  the  whole  community,  and  are  paid  in 
kind,  or  by  an  allotment  of  land,^ 

These  societies,  however  remarkable  as  examples  Their  prin- 

cinlfifl  noil 

of  local  self-government,  have  few  of  the  elements  of  democratic, 
democracy.     Even  where  the  ascendency  of  particular 
families  has  not  created  an  oligarchy,  the  iron  rule  of 
ancient  customs,  and  of  castes,  has  left  httle  free  will 
to  the  conununity.     They  hve  on,  from  one  generation 

*  Maiiie,  ViUagB  Communities,  68, 108, 122, 155, 170. 

» IHd.  107, 113.  »  Ibid.  116. 

*  Ibid.  124.  »  Ibid.  126, 175. 

*  Urid.  126, 176.  Further  details  relating  to  the  viUage  system  in 
India  wiU  be  found  in  the  Beports  of  FarUamentary  Committees  in  1812 
(fifth  Report)  and  1831-82  on  the  Affairs  of  India ;  in  Maitin,  Hist,  of 
the  CoUmieSySiOi.  120/ 121;  Mill,J5rM^.  cf  British  India,  book  ii.  ch.  v.; 
Colonel  Sykes,  Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekkan,  209,  360;  and  Tytler, 
JP^iUtkal  State  of  India,  111  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  to  another,  in  the  monotonous  course  of  Eastern  life  ; 
and  if  the  form  of  their  government  sometimes  resem- 
bles a  I'epublic,  they  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  liberty, 
as  understood  in  Europe. 

As  the  villages  are  types  of  a  primitive  society, 
httle  removed  fix)m  the  patriarchal,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conjecture  that  before  the  great  invasions  bj^ 
which  India  was  overrun,  and  before  the  sway  of  con- 
quering rulers  had  been  firmly  estabhshed,  there  may 
have  been  more  of  freedom,  in  these  simple  associa- 
tions of  families,  than  in  later  times.  They  were 
formed  by  the  Aryan  and  other  races  who  occupied 
India  in  the  earhest  ages ;  ^  and  they  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Teutonic  institutions  in  Europe.^  Under 
more  favourable  conditions,  they  might  have  developed 
the  free  spirit  of  those  Aryan  races  who  migrated  to  the 
West,  where  their  descendants  have  fiunished  the  most 
signal  illustrations  of  pohtical  hberty,  in  the  Greeks, 
the  Eomans,  and  the  Teutons.^  Indeed,  the  principles 
of  self-government  were  so  apparent,  in  this  village 
hfe,  that  the  Greeks,  famiUar  with  their  own  more 
advanced  institutions,  were  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  there  were  republics  in  India.*  But  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Hindu  kings   and  Brahmans,*  and  the 

*  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  Indian  iii.  50. 
^  'The  village  community  of  India  exhibits  resemblances  to    the 

Teutonic  township,  which  are  much  too  strong  and  nimierous  to  be 
accidental  ...  It  has  the  same  double  aspect  of  a  group  of  families  united 
by  the  assumption  of  common  kinship,  and  of  a  company  of  persons 
exercising  joint  ownership  of  land.' — Maine,  ViUage  Cwnmurdties,  12. 

'  Further  studies  of  these  questions  may  be  pursued  in  the  works  of 
Von  Maurer  and  Professor  Nasse,  in  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  LanffuatjB} 
Freeman,  Comp,  Politics ;  Maine,  ViUage  Commumties ;  and  Cox,  Mist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  ii. 

*  See  Von  Schlegel,  PhiL  of  Hist,  lecture  iv. 
^  Inst,  of  Menu,  ch.  ni.;  Mill,  Briti$Ii  Indin,}}o6k  ii.  ch.  iii.;  Orme, 

Government  of  Indostan, 
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customs  of  Eastern  life,  forbad  the  growth  of  poHtical    chap. 


I. 


freedom.  There  was  no  progress  in  society,  as  in  ^ 
Emx)pe :  but  self-government  in  these  httle  commmiities 
could  not  be  divested  of  its  free  character,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dominion  of  kings  and  priests,  and  the  cruel  and 
merciless  laws  of  the  Hindu  code.^  It  was  reserved 
for  more  favoured  realms,  free  from  the  pernicious 
influences  of  the  East,  to  develope  the  primitive  village 
commimities  of  India  into  the  town  communities  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  commime  and  parish 
of  modem  Europe.^  Whatever  measiu'e  of  Uberty  these 
small  societies  enjoy,  they  form  oases  in  the  political 
desert  of  India.  Elsewhere  there  has  been  no  vestige 
of  freedom  :  but  kings,  chiefs,  and  priests  have  held 
the  minds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  pitiless  sub- 
jection. 

Li  later  times,  the  enhghtened  rule  of  England  has  English 
introduced  into  India  the  administration  of  an  advanced  favourable 
Eiux)pean  State.  Western  civihsation  is  spread  through- 
out the  land.  Education  has  been  encoiunged  ;  a  free 
press  has  arisen  ;  justice  is  impartially  administered  ; 
the  taxes  are  equitably  levied ;  natives  are  associated 
with  the  government ;  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  are  developed ;  and  an  Eastern  rule  is  tem- 
pered by  the  constitutional  principles  ot  a  free  Statel 
England  has  already  given  more  liberty  to  India  than 
she  ever  aspired  to,  under  her  former  rulers  ;  and,  in 
future  times,  an  Eastern  people  may  possibly  share  tho 
political  privileges  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors. 

*  MiU,  Britith  India,  lx)ok  ii.  ch.  iv. ;  Oolebrooke,  Digegt  of  Hindu 
Ittw}  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  iii.  26-62 ;  Halhed,  Gentoo  Code,  passim. 

^  *  Municipal  institutions  in  India  were^  in  their  present  form,  tlie 
creation  of  oiir  government,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  old  Tillage^ 
communities.' — Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  1874,  p.  8. 
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CHAP.  Persia,  an  ancient  and  historic  State,  is  another 

I.  . 

* — 'r — '  example  of  an  Eastern  polity.    From  early  ages  the 

Persia.       kings  of  Persia  were  absolute ;  their  persons  were  held 

in  reverence,  as  sacred.    Sometimes  they  consulted  the 

military  princes  of  the  royal  house,  sometimes  they 

were  at  war  with  these  powerfiil  chiefs.     There  was  an 

established  priesthood,  who,  as  in  other  Eastern  States, 

enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  learning ;  ^  and  there  was  a 

numerous  and    well-organised    army,   maintained  for 

the  service  of  the  king.^    The  people  were   divided 

into  distinct  classes  or  castes  :  but  it  does  not  appear 

that  the  bondage  of  caste  was  ever  so  gi-eat  as  in 

India.^     There  was  a  vigorous  executive  administration 

under  Satraps,  whose  rule  was  as  despotic  as  that  of 

the  king  himself.*    It  were  idle  to  seek  any  traces  of 

liberty  in  a  State  Hke  this, — ^the  very  type  of  Asiatic 

despotism.     And  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Shah  of 

Persia  may  be  seen  niUng  his  dominions  as  one  of  the 

most  absolute  monorchs  in  the  world.*     He  is  the  vice- 


*  We  learn  that '  the  primeval  faith  of  Persia  was  a  firm  belief  in  one 
Supreme  God,  who  made  the  world  by  his  power,  and  governed  it  by  his 
providence :  a  pious  fear,  love  and  adoration  of  him ;  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  aged  persons;  a  fraternal  aifection  for  the  whole  human 
species,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  even  for  the  brute  creation ' 
— Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia  j  i.  186.  Had  so  noble  a  faith  not  l^een  corrupted 
by  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  planets  and  of  fire,  how  great  might 
have  been  its  influence  upon  the  civilisation,  and  possibly  even  the 
liberty,  of  the  Persians  I 

*  Malcolm,  IIuL  of  Persia,  i.  125, 182,  204,  272  j  Ilerodotus,  vii.  8, 
viii.  Q7 ;  Arrian,  v. 

*  These  classes  were,  1.  The  Priesthood;  2.  the  Writera  (or  civil 
•service),  to  keep  the  StateTecords  and  accounts ;  3.  soldiers ;  4.  artificers, 
husbandmen,  and  tradesmen ;  which  were,  indeed,  the  natural  divisions 
of  society ;  Malcolm,  Hist,  i.  17,  182,  205. 

*  Malcolm,  Jlist.  i.  26G ;  Ileeren,  Hist,  Researches  (Persians),  i.  230 
et  seq, 

*  Malcohn,  Hist.  ii.  428. 
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gerent  of  the  Prophet,  and  is  absolute  master  of  the    chap. 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects.  ^ — r — ' 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  generally  that  of 
other  Eastern  lands.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are 
opjffessed :  there  is  no  security  for  property  or  in- 
dustry ;  there  is  no  social  progress.  Their  implements 
of  agriculture  are  rude  and  primitive,  after  the  fashion 
of  remote  ages ;  their  national  arts  and  manufactures 
continue  without  improvement.  The  only  class  enjoy- 
ing  any  measure  of  freedom  are  the  predatory  and 
Avarhke  nomads,  who  range  over  wild  and  rocky  tracts, 
beyond  the  reach  of  tyranny.  The  Persian  intellect  is 
of  the  true  Eastern  type.  The  learned  have  acquired 
some  science  from  the  Arabians  ;  but  their  knowledge 
lias  neither  been  extendal  nor  applied.  Their  history 
is  fabidous  :  their  poetry,  rich  in  the  flowery  metaphors 
and  imagery  of  the  East,  is  yet  bombastic  and  extra- 
vagant.^ A  government  and  a  society  so  characteristi- 
cally Eastern  afford  no  basis  for  the  growth  of  freedom. 
The  country  has  been  convulsed  by  frequent  insiu:- 
rections:  but  no  change  of  religion  or  dynasty  has 
mitigated  the  despotism  of  its  government. 

Another  Eastern  State  demands  special  attention,  China  ;it« 

_  -  _.  _    early  civi- 

as  presenting  examples  of  a  peculiar  government  and  lisation. 
society.     The  Chinese  Empire  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
at  an  early  period  had  attained  an  advanced  civiUsa- 
tioii.    It  was  forward  in  useful  inventions,  and  anti- 

*  Omar  £[hajy&in,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  who  flourished  at 
tHe  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  must 
^  separated  irom  Ihe  race  of  Oriental  poets.  lie  has  been  compared  with 
Lticretiua,  and  in  speculative  thought  and  poetic  feeling,  he  certainly 
thowB  more  affinity  to  the  European,  than  to  the  Asiatic  mind.  His 
Rubaty&tj  or  stanzas,  have  been  lately  rendered  into  English  verse,  and 
remind  ns  of  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey  (3rd  edit,  Quaritch,  1872). 
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cipated  Europe  in  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  porcelain,  and  gun- 
powder, and  even  in  the  art  of  printing.  Learning 
and  letters  were  also  cultivated,  not  only  by  priests 
and  chosen  rulers,  but  by  considerable  classes,  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  State.  Without  any  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  the  civilisation  of  the  country 
advanced,  in  parallel  hues,  as  it  were,  with  that  of 
Europe;  and  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  this 
isolated  Eastern  State  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  material  welfare,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  contemporary  State  in  Europe.^ 
Theoretical  Such  enlightenment  should  give  promise  of  free- 
of  the         dom ;  and  theoretically  the  institutions  of  China  have 

Chinese 

govern-  bccu  fouudcd  upou  morc  liberal  principles  than  those 
of  any  other  Eastern  State.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  emperor  was  regarded  as  a  patriarch,  deriving  his 
power  from  heaven,  and  accountable  to  heaven  alone 
for  its  just  use.  Two  successful  rebellions,  the  one 
1766  B.C.  and  the  other  1122  B.C.,  were  expressly  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  reigning  sovereigns  had  not 
fulfilled  the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  had  forfeited  their 

Confuciiw    rights  to  the  throne.^    And  Confucius,  the  great  moral 

bom  649  °  ,  ... 

Bc.  teacher  and  lawgiver  of  China,  illustrated  the  principles 

of  its  government  by  these  instructive  examples. 
Mencius,  another  Chinese  sage,  who  was  born  about 
400  years  B.C.,  carried  the  principle  of  the  responsi- 

^  See  Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Qiine\  Le  Oomte,  Mhn,  sur  VStat 
priBent  de  la  Chine,  1696-07;  Gutzlaif^  Hist,  of  China ;  Sir  G.  Staunton^ 
EniboBsy  to  China ;  Miecellaneous  Notices  Helating  to  China ;  Sir  John 
DaviBy  The  Chinese ;  C^ina  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace ;  Dr.  Mor- 
rison,  Chinese  Miscellany  and  Dictionary;  Muiray,  Orawfurd;  Gordon^ 
&c.;  Hist,  and  Descr,  Account  of  CJtina ;  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom, 

»  Williams,  MiddU  Kingdom  (4th  edit.  1861)  i.  297. 
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bility  of  the  emperor  much  further.  He  laid  it  down  chap. 
that  ' He  who  gains  the  hearts  of  the  people,  secures  ^-^  ,*  '^»' 
the  throne ;  and  he  who  loses  them,  loses  the  throne.' 
And,  further,  'When  the  prince  is  guilty  of  great 
errors,  the  minister  should  reprove  him :  if,  after  doing 
90  again  and  again,  he  does  not  listen,  he  ought  to 
dethrone  him  and  put  another  in  his  place.' ^  Such 
doctrines  as  these  were  nearly  two  thousand  years  in 
advance  of  the  principles  asserted,  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  England,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

Such  are  the  theoretical  relations  of  the  emperor  to  Kestniuits 
heaven  and  to  his  people.     But  whatever  the  abstract  pS^er  o? 
theories  of  his  rule,  the  emperor  is  the  supreme  head  pero^" 
of  the  State,  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  appointed  '  to 
govern  all  nations : '  his  power  is  absolute.     like  the 
Pope,  he  claims  to  interpret  the  decrees  of  heaven  it- 
self.   In  state,  in  titles,  and  in  reverence,  this  celestial 
sovereign  surpasses  all  other  monarchs.^ 

His  power,  though  absolute,  is  controlled  to  an 
extent  imusual  in  Eastern  States,  He  is  bound  to 
govern,  like  a  constitutional  soverdgn,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  And  these  laws  are  not  left  to  be 
declared  by  priests,  or  rulers :  but  are  comprised  in  an 
ancient  code,  comlnencing  twenty  centuries  ago,  con- 
stantly improved  and  corrected  by  the  l^islation  of 
successive  generations,  and  republished  every  five 
years,  in  an  authentic  form.' 

With  many  of  the  faults  of  a  barbarous  system  of  pMnew 

*f  ^  junspra* 

deuce. 

^  Sutorical  and  DeKriptive  Account  cf  China,   Bj  Murraji  Orawfurd| 
Gordon,  &c.  ii.  71 ;  WillianiB,  Middle  Emgdam,  L  626. 
'  Chmege  lUpotitoryy  iv.  12. 
>  WiUiams,  MiddU  Zmgdam,  I  300. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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/CHAP,  jurisprudence, — the  use  of  torture  and  cruel  punish- 
^■^  ■  ■  "  ments, — ^this  code  is  superior,  in  enlightenment,  in 
juridical  science,  and  in  all  the  best  qualities  of  legis- 
lation, to  the  laws  and  institutes  of  any  other  Eastern 
people ;  and  may  be  compared,  not  xmfavomrably,  with 
the  laws  of  many  European  States.^  Such  a  body  of 
laws,  though  badly  administered,  are  yet  a  testimony  to 
the  enhghtened  sphit  of  the  government,  and  afford 
securities  to  the  people  for  the  observance  of  their  rights. 

Slier**  Nor  is  the  celestial  potentate,  at  Pekin,  left  to  govern 

^^'  '  according  to  his  own  absolute  will.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council,  or  cabinet  of  six  ministers  or  chancellors,  who 
deliberate  concerning  the  affairs  *of  the  empire,,  and 
advise  him,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  There  is, 
also,  a  general  council,  consisting  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  chancellors  of  the  cabinet,  and  other  high 
fimctionaries.* 

Boards  and        Furthcr,  there  are  six  great  boards,  to  which  the 

other  ... 

offices.  administration  of  the  several  departments  of  the  public 
service  is  entrusted.^  The  provinces  are  governed  by 
viceroys,  invested  with  extensive  powers,  and  living  in 
great  splendour:  but  they  are  accountable  to  the 
boards  for  the  proper  administration  of  their  govern- 
ments.* 
Vices  of  This  extended  administrative  organisation  resembles 

tration.  that  of  a  Europcau  State  :  but  it  is  administered  with 
the  corruption,  the  cunning,  tlie  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion of  Asiatics.*  The  multiplication  of  intelligent 
public  officers,  however,  throughout  the  empire,  cannot 

^  Sir  George  Staunton's  translation  of  the  Penal  Oode,  1810 ;  Edxrdiurgh 
JRevietCj  xvi.  476 ;  Williams,  Middle  JKtngdom,  L  306. 
3  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  326. 

3  rbid.  i.  329  et  9eq.  *  Ibid.  i.  344. 

»  Ibid.  i.  363,  877  et  $eq. 
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fail  to  intercept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Imperial    chap. 

power. 


Among  the  high  officers  of  State  are  the  censors,  cenaon. 
whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  the  emperor  of  faults  com- 
mitted by  himself,  or  by  any  departments  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  not  unmindful 
of  their  ungracious  duties.^  They  are  the  terror  of 
mandarins,  whose  administration  they  watch,  and 
whose  delinquencies  they  expose. 

Another  Hmitation  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Extensive 
emperor  is  to  be  found  in  the  encouragement  of  pubUc  education, 
eduaition  by  the  State.  In  this  enlightened  policy,  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  honourably  distinguished  from  all 
other  Eastern  countries ;  and,  in  some  rejects,  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  the  States  of  Europe.  The  only 
avenue  to  the  pubUc  service  has,  for  many  centuries,^ 
been  proficiency  in  learning.  Candidates  undergo 
various  examinations,  to  qualify  them  for  the  different 
grades  of  the  public  service :  they  receive  degrees  to 
mark  their  attainments ;  and  the  best  are  selected  for 
public  employment.  Thus  while  the  State  seciures  a 
hvge  body  of  instructed  servants,  thousands  of  educated 
men,  who  fail  to  obtain  public  employment,  are  spread 
through  the  country,  and  earn  a  livelihood  as  school- 
masters or  otherwise.  In  most  femilies  there  is  at 
least  one  member  who  can  read ;  and  his  reading  is 
listened  to  with  unfailing  interest.  Everywhere  learn- 
ing  is  respected,  as  the  sole  road  to  power  and  distinc- 
tion.' 

»  Du  nalde,  ii.  36  et  seq. ;  WUliams,  MicJdie  Kingdoniy  i.  387-339. 
'  This  s^-stem  was  introduced  about  a.d.  600. 

3  Williams,  Middle  Kingdofti,  ch.  ix.    Bee  alfio  Blot,  Higt.   d'Instr, 
puhlique  en  Oiine, 

c2 
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CHAP.  By  these  educational  measures,  while  enlightened 

' — r^— '  public  officers  are  secured  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
iteinflti-     a  considerable  class  of  educated  men   are  dispersed 
puwic**"    throughout  the  Empire.^     There  being  no  hereditary 
opinion,      nobles,  and  few  men  of  great  wealth,  this  class  has  ac- 
quired a  position  of  peculiar  importance :  they  are  the 
aristocracy  of  Chinese  society.     And  in  China,  as  else- 
where, the  influence  of  large  bodies  of  enlightened  men 
is  a  restraint  upon  despotism.     The  Uterati,  or  educated 
class,  form  a  pubhc  opinion  which  sometimes  sways  the 
coimdls  of  the  emperor.     Nor  is  this  public  opinion  the 
only  check  upon  the  government.     The  people  are  im- 
pressed vnth  a  traditional  beUef  in  the  duties  of  the 
emperor  towards  his  people,  and  are  prompt  in  resist- 
iprarrec-     ing  oppression.     No  country  has  suffered  more  than 
China  from  numerous   and  formidable  insurrections. 
The  influence  of  Chinese  education  is  considerable :  but 
it  is  impaired  by  its  formal  and  traditional  character. 
Directed  by  the  State,  it  continues  fix)m  one  generation 
to  another,  without  improvement  or  expansion,  and  is 
barren  of  invention  or  original  thought.     The  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  is  as  ancient  and  unchangeable  as 
their  customs, 
vfliage  Here  are  many  of  the  incidents  of  a  free  State ; 

««.  and  there  are  also  certain  local  customs,  assuming  the 

forms  of  self-government.    In  the  cities  there  are  guilds 
and  associations,  exercising  some  municipal  fimctions ;  * 
and  in  the  country,  we  find  village  communities  electing 
their  elders,  for  the  direction  of  local  affairs.® 
Jteiigion.  In  its  religion,  China  as   Uttle   resembles    other 

^  *  The  Literati  are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  gOTemors,  the 
negotiators,  the  ministers  of  Ohina.' — Ih*.  Morrison,  Chinese  Mucellmty 
(1825),  43. 

»  WiUiams,  Middle  Kingdom,  L  388.  *  Ibid.  i.  384. 
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Asiatic  States  as  in  its  institutions.  There  is  no  chap» 
mysterious  and  all-powerful  priesthood,  assuming  to  ^'^m^ 
declare  the  wiU  of  the  Deity,  sanctified  by  superstitious 
rites,  and  supported  by  State  revenues.  No  faith  caxi 
be  more  simple:  being  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  spirit,  to  whom  sacrifices  are  sometimes 
offered.  So  simple  and  abstract,  indeed,  is  this  faith, 
that  the  mandarins  and  hterati,  who'profess  it,  are  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  scepticism ;  and  by  many  writers 
have  even  been  described  as  Atheists.  Such  a  national 
faith  as  this  might,  at  least,  have  been  expected  to 
fevour  toleration  :  but  all  other  forms  of  worship  are 
rigorously  proscribed  by  law.  Such  proscription,  how- 
ever,  is  vain.  The  State  reUgion  is  far  too  simple  for 
the  ignorant  multitude  who  have  embraced  the  super- 
stitions of  Tao-tse  and  of  Fo,  or  Boodh,  and  beheve  in 
astrology,  divination,  magic  and  sorcery.  Elsewhere 
the  people  have  learned  superstitions  lix)m  the  State  : 
but  in  China,  they  have  revolted  against  the  State 
rehgion,  and  have  adopted  superstitions  of  their  own,  as 
gross  as  any  by  which  the  minds  of  Eastern  races  are 
enthralled.^ 

The  Chinese  people  are  among  the  most  ingenious  industry 
and  industrious  in  the  world.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  people, 
laboriously  cultivated :  irrigation  is  carefully  apphed : 
rare  products  of  the  earth — ^tea,  silk,  and  cotton — ^are 
raised  in  abimdance :  minerals  are  skilfully  worked : 
manufactures  in  silk,  cotton,  porcelain  and  ivory 
flourish  :  the  Chinese  excel  in  every  kind  of  handicraft : 
the  extent  of  their  trade  and  navigation  is  marvellous. 

'  Murray,  Crawford,  &c.,  Sist,  and  Descript.  Account  of  China.  For 
H  fuU  account  of  xeligion  in  China,  see  Williams,  Middle  Kvngdwn,  cb. 
ZTm« 
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CHAP.  From  early  times  the  country  has  been  intersected  by 
--— w^ — '  canals,  and  inland  navigations  ;  and  these  channels  of 
communication,  as  well  as  the  sea  coasts,  are  covered 
with  mnumerable  craft,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions : 
an  immense  population  live  upon  the  waters  :  fisheries 
are  everywhere  carried  on  with  rare  industry  and  in- 
genuity. 
Causes  of  Amoug  such  a  people  as  this,  we  might  expect  to 

the  absence  ^  r      r  '  O  I 

of  freedom,  find  freedom  as  the  result  of  so  widespread  a  civilisation* 
Intelligent,  industrious,  inventive,  enterprising:  occu* 
pied  in  trade,  manufactm-es,  and  navigation :  wdiy 
are  they  not  free  ?  In  Europe  they  would  long  since 
have  commanded  freedom  :  in  Asia  their  lot  is  that  of 
slaves.  Why  is  this?  The  causes  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Superstition  and  a  repressive  Eastern  govern- 
ment are  fatal  to  freedom :  but  social  causes  contribute 
to  the  same  result. 
Want  of  There  are  no  wealthy  classes  in  China.    When  riches 

and  middle  are  acquired  they  are  soon  dispersed  :  accumulation  is 

classes* 

rare :  the  families  of  the  rich  are  soon  mingled  with 
the  toihng  mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  wealth  respected 
in  China  as  in  other  countries :  all  honoiu*  being  re- 
served for  public  employments  and  learning.  There  are 
no  independent  and  prosperous  landowners :  but  the 
land  is  subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small 
holdings,  generally  cultivated  by  the  owners  them- 
selves. These  poor  peasants  toil  early  and  late,  to  secure 
a  bare  subsistence.  Hence  there  is  a  marked  absence 
of  a  middle  class.  Society  is  composed  of  mandarins 
and  Uterati,  on  one  side,  and  miUions  of  industrious 
and  wealth-producing  people,  on  the  other,  who  never 
Density  of  grow  rich  themsclves.  But,  above  all,  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  the  cheap  food  and  clothing  of  the  people  in 
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this  Eastern  region,  have  encouraged  the  most  extraof-    chap. 
dinary  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.     In  no  other  • — r — •  • 
country  in  the  world  is  the  population  so  dense :  its 
hundreds  of  millions^  swarm  over  earth  and  water,*  and 
are  now  overflowing  into  distant  lands  across  the  ocean.* 

This  latter  cause  alone  would  prevent  that  social  Mona  con- 
development  which  assures  freedom.  But  there  are  the  people. 
moral  causes  which  contribute  to  the  abasement  of 
Chinese  society.  The  superstitions  of  the  people  are 
too  gross  to  admit  of  true  enUghtenment :  their  know- 
ledge, remarkable  as  it  is,  is  narrow  and  improgressive  : 
their  instruction  is  prescribed  by  the  State,  according 
to  certain  fixed  standards  :  independent  thought  and 
inquiry  are  sternly  discoiu^ed ;  and  nothing  may  be 
learned  from  foreigners.  Again,  the  race  are  singu- 
larly mild,  timid,  and  unresisting.  Often  provoked 
to  rebellion  by  intolerable  oppression,  they  are  gene- 
rally as  docile  as  sheep.  One  other  trait  of  Chinese 
character  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  people  are 
selfidi  and  unsocial :  living  apart  in  families,  and  in- 
different to  the  welfare,  or  the  sufferings,  of  their  neigh- 
bours :  they  have  few  human  sympathies :  they  work 
apart,  in  their  several  callings,  without  partnerships  or 
combinations :  they  care  not  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 

^  The  popiilation  of  Chioa  is  nowestiinated  at  apwardfl  of  400,000;000; 
Dixon,  White  Conquest,  For  an  account  of  seTcral  cenBuses  and  other 
estimates  of  population,  see  Williams,  Middle  Ktngdatn,  ch.  v. ;  also  Von 
Schiegel,  Fhil.  of  Hist,,  lecture  iii.  The  latter  author  assigns  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  popidation  is  not  greater  than  the  country  can  support. 

'  '  China  is  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  country  in  the  world.* — 
Kxon,  White  Conquest,  ii.  212. 

*  Keang'^u  haa  twice  as  many  persons  on  a  square  mile  as  Belgium, 
the  moet  thickly  peopled  comer  of  Europe.' — ^Ibid.  216. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Chinese  emigration  to  the  United  States,  see 
IKzQDy  White  Conquest. 
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CHAP.    Others  :  and  value  little  even  their  own  wretched  lives. 

^^  /  -^  Such  a  race  as  this  cannot  work  together  for  the 
common  good :  they  are  poor  units  of  humanity,  wholly 
wanting  in  the  first  conditions  of  social  advancement 
and  freedom. 

Japan.  Japan — a  country  no  less  singular  than  China — 

demands  a  passing  notice.  Its  civiUsation,  like  that  of 
China,  had  advanced  on  its  own  lines,  independently  of 
Western  teaching  and  examples ;  and  in  arts  and  useful 
inventions  might  have  been  favourably  compared,  for 
many  centuries,  with  European  States.  But  its  political 
and  social  Hfe  has  ever  been  purely  Asiatic.  The  Mikado, 
or  emperor,  is  absolute  in  spuitual  and  temporal  affairs : 
but  for  ages  his  dvil  power  had  been  usurped  by  a  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  or  Tycoon,  and  by  the  Daimios,  or  feudal 

intn^uc-    nobles.     His  spiritual  attributes  were  revered  :  but  they 

European     doomed  him  to  a  holy  seclusion,  while  others  governed 

customs.  ,  , 

in  his  name.  .  At  length,  in  1868,  the  Mikado  quitted 
his  sacred  rethrement,  and  assumed  the  active  govern- 
ment of  his  empire.  He  smnmoned  the  Daimios :  he 
resumed  his  feudal  rights  over  thdr  vast  estates ;  and 
restored  his  Imperial  rule.  But  Western  ideas  had 
now  found  their  way  into  the  councils  of  Japan.  The 
Mikado  determined  to  assemble  a  national  council,  or 
parhament,  and  declared  that  *  the  practice  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  shall  be  imiversally  adopted,  and  all 
measures  shall  be  decided  by  public  argiunent.'  Eules 
and  regulations  were  prepared  for  the  Parliament,  upon 
a  European  model ;  and  it  was  divided  into  numerous 
standing  committees.  It  was  opened  in  due  form,  by  an 
Imperial  message  ;  and  this  ceremony  was  followed  by 
debates  of  rare  wisdom  and  brevity.  At  the  same 
time,  a  liberal  spirit  was  displayed  by  the  Japanese 
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government  Intercourse  with  foreigners  was  favoured :  .  chap. 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  public  works  were  ^-  /  "^ 
encouraged  :  education  was  promoted ;  freedom  of  the 
press  was  recognised ;  ^  and  praiseworthy  efforts  were 
even  made  to  reconcile  the  various  discordant  forms  of 
worship,  and  to  establish  a  single  religion,  which  should 
embrace  the  whole  empire  in  its  comprehensive  faith. 

A  change  of  poUcy,  so  sudden  and  complete,  could  fr^\uiti- 
scarcely  be  expected  to  endure ;  and  the  experiment  of  i^  ^ 
parliamentary  institutions  was  not  long  continued  :  but  ^**^*^^ 
the  administration  of  Japan  has  become  enlightened 
aiid  progressive :  European  experience  is  accepted  as 
its  guide :   foreigners  are  employed  in    its    service ; 
and  Eastern  customs  and  ideas  are  giving  way  before 
Western  civilisation.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
an  Asiatic  State  can  successfully  advance  in  the  direction 
of  }x)litical  freedom.     It  is  not  without  some  hopeful 
conditions.     It  has  feudal  nobles  as  pohtical  leaders: 
an  intelligent  people :  European  teaching :  increasing 
wealth  :  a  geographical  position  well  fitted  for  maritime 
commerce,  and  extended  intercourse  with  foreigners ; 
and  an  interesting  political  problem  stiU  awaits  solution. 

Egypt,  though  geographically  removed  from  these  Egypt 
Asiatic  States,  has  exhibited  the  same  characteristics.  it«  religion 

'  and  pobty. 

Its  ruling  race  sprang  from  an  Eastern  stock,  and 
brought  -with  them  Eastern  traditions  and  customs. 
This  mysterious  coimtry,  of  fabulous  antiquity,  and  re- 
nowned for  a  high  cultiu-e  when  the  hght  of  civiUsation 
had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Europe,  was  yet  so  purely 
Eastern  in  its  government  and  in  its  rehgion,  that  no 
traces  of  freedom  can  be  discovered  in  its  history.     Its 

*  See  the  yery  intereetdng  correspondence  respecting  the  afiairs  of 
Japan  1868-1870,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1870. 
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CHAP.'  rulers  were  absolute" :  its  people  slaves.  Its  religion 
-  ■  /  ^'  waa  debased  by  low  superstitions  and  idolatry:^  its 
hereditary  priesthood  were  as  encroaching,  as  crafty, 
and  as  powerful  as  the  Brahmans  of  Hindustan.  A 
long  succession  of  dynasties  had  reigned  for  many  cen- 
tiuies.  Society  was  divided,  as  in  India,  into  castes.- 
Of  these,  the  priesthood  were  the  highest :  they  were 
not  only  supreme  in  the  mysteries  of  reUgion,  but  as 
chief  officers  of  the  king  ruled  over  the  State :  they 
were  custodians  of  the  laws,  which  they  alone  were 
quahfied  to  expound  :  they  were  the  sole  professors  of 
jurisprudence,  of  medicine,  and  of  architecture :  all 
learning,  history,  and  science  were  left  to  their  sacred 
teaching.  So  exalted  was  their  caste,  that  it  even 
embraced  the  king  himself.*  Being  all-powerful,  they 
naturally  seciured  exemption  from  the  burthens  of  the 
State.  The  caste  of  soldiers  was  next  in  rank ;  and 
they  were  carefully  organised  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  standing  armies  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 
The  ascendency  of  these  ruUng  castes,  over  an  op- 
pressed and  degraded  people,  was  the  more  easily  main- 
tained, as  they  were  sprung  from  a  superior  race,  while 
the  people  were  chiefly  composed  of  a  lower  type  of 
mankind — the  natives  of  Africa.  Li  an  Eastern  State, 
governed  by  an  absolute  king,  by  priests  and  soldiers, 
a  grinding  slavery  was  the  natural  lot  of  the  people. 

^  Of  all  the  Buperstitions  to  be  found  in  the  Boman  Empire,  Gibbon 
pronounced  the  Egyptian  to  be  'the  most  contemptible  and  abject;' 
Hitt,  of  Rotnan  Empire^  i.  52. 

*  Wilkinflon,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  23G 
'  et  seq, 

^  Ibid.  Ist  ser.  ch.  xii.  xiii. ;  2nd  ser.  xiii.  xvi. 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  37,  164-168 ;  Diodorus,  i.  28,  54,  74,  &c. ;  Wilkin- 
son, Mamura  and  Ckutonu  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^  i.  4^  ii.  285  tit  seq, ; 
Heeren,  Hist,  Researches  (Egyptians),  ii.  98-200. 
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The  enlightenment  of  Egypt  was,  indeed,  remark-    chap. 


able :  but  it  was  the  enlightenment  of  the  governing  • — ^ — • 
class,  not  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  only  where  a  people  ^^  eniigh- 
are  enUo^htened  and  raised  in  the  social  scale,  by  im-  confined  to 
proved  fortimes,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  political 
freedom. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt  had  never  allowed  J*onSL 
the  people  any  measure  of  social  independence ;  and  '^^^^. 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  ftulher  con- 
tributed to  their  subjection.  Its  chmate  was  hot,  Uke 
that  of  the  East :  its  soil,  fertilised  by  the  Nile,  was 
extraordinarily  productive.  Hence,  as  in  India,  food 
was  abimdant :  the  cost  of  Uving  generally  cheap  :  the 
wants  of  the  people  were  few  arid  easily  satisfied :  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  their  numbers  was  encom-aged, 
and  the  value  of  their  laboiu*  consequently  depressed. 
There  was  no  hope  of  their  rising  above  the  lowest 
scale  of  life ;  and  it  was  ever  their  lot  to  labour  Uke 
beasts  of  burthen.^  The  laws  of  nature  concurred 
with  those  of  man,  in  maintaining  the  despotism  of 
rulers,  and  the  slavery  of  the  people. 

The  long  Une  of  native  Egyptian  dynasties  fell  before  TuTkilh 
the  conquering  Eomans,  Saracens,  and  Turks ;  and  one  p"*^*"*^^- 
of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  world,  at  length, 
became  a  Tiu'kish  province.  To  other  causes  of  op- 
pression were  now  added  the  rule  of  conquerors,  and 
the  fidth  of  Islam.  Of  all  the  rehgions  of  the  world, 
none  have  been  more  opposed  to  freedom  than  that  of 
Mohammal. 

Of  late  years,   enlightened  viceroys   have   striven  Modern 
tomtroduce  European  civilisation,  improved  adminis-  inEgj-pt. 
tration,    and    even    representative    institutions.     The 

'  Buckle^  HUsi,  cL  ii. 
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material  interests  of  the  country  have  been  promoted 
by  great  industriat  undertakings,  and  aided  by  the 
boldest  devices  of  Eiux>pean  finance ;  but  no  changes 
have  disturbed  the  immutable  Eastern  administration 
of  the  State.  The  Khedive  is  absolute,  and  the  people 
are  still  held  in  hopeless  subjection. 
Turkey.  The  Comparatively  modern  State  of  Turkey  is  of 

the  true  Eastern  type,  and  exhibits  the  same  pohtical 
conditions  as  the  more  ancient  Asiatic  governments. 
By  successive  conquests  the  Turkish  hordes,  advancing 
from  the  East,  founded  a  great  empire  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  even  in  Eiux)pe  itself.  The  warhke  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  overcame  their  CJhristian  foes, 
seized  upon  the  famous  capital  of  the  Emperor  CJou- 
stantine,  and  overran  many  favoured  lands,  which  had 
been  memorable  in  history.  In  the  fifteenth  centurjs 
Europe  was  advancing  rapidly  in  enlightenment  and 
freedom  :  but  wherever  the  withering  influence  of  the 
Mussulman  rule  prevailed,  civiUsation  was  arrested. 
Asia  had  encroached  upon  Europe  ;  and  the  Western 
conquests  of  Tiu'key  became  Asiatic  provinces.  *  Other 
Eastern  races  who  had  invaded  Em'ope  had  become 
naturalised  in  their  new  homes :  but  the  Turks  have 
ever  maintained  their  dominion,  as  conquerors;  and 
have  perpetuated  their  faith  and  their  poUty  in  Chris- 
tian lands.  A  fanatical  and  debasing  reUgion  :  a  des- 
potic sultan :  the  immutable  laws  of  the  Koran :  a 
stoUd  fatalism  :  provinces  under  the  tyranny  of  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  pashas :  a  people  ignorant  and  oppressed 
— such  have  been  the  natural  characteristics  of  Turkish 
rule. 
Contrast  to  xiiis  Asiatic  State  presents  an  instructive  contrast 
Slates.       to  its  European  neighboiu^.     Under  the  most  favour- 
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able  conditions  for  social  progress :  with  territories  which  chap. 
were  the  seats  of  ancient  civiKsation  :  with  lands  fer- 
tile, populous,  and  well  situated :  with  much  mineral 
wealth :  w^ith  a  capital  wrested  from  the  Eastern  Eoman 
Empire :  with  shores  where  commerce  had  floiuished 
throughout  all  ages :  in  close  proximity  to  the  pros- 
perous States  of  Europe — Turkey  has  been  languishing 
and  decaying,  while  other  European  States  have  been 
making  marvellous  advances  in  moral  and  material  im- 
provement. The  rigid  and  fanatical  faith  of  Mohammed, 
the  haughty  spirit  of  conquerors,  and  an  Eastern  rule, 
have  crushed  the  intelligence  and  natural  develop- 
ment of  society.  An  imitation  of  European  customs, 
including  the  perilous  art  of  borrowing,  has  been  lately 
affected  :  but  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  rulers,  the  civi- 
lisation of  the  West  is  imfruitful ;  and  instead  of  restor- 
ing a  tottering  State,  appears  to  threaten  it  with  speedier 
ruin. 

But  among  some  few  ancient  peoples  of  Eastern 
race,  favourably  placed  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, are  to  be  found  exceptional  evidences  of  self- 
government,  and  popular  freedom* 

The  Phoenicians  were  distinguished  alike  for  P^ajni- 
their  commercial  enterprise  and  for  their  intellectual 
activity.^  At  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the 
world  they  cultivated  science  and  the  arts :  from 
them  Greece  borrowed  her  alphabet.  Their  cidtiure 
and  their  maritime  commerce  prepared  them  for  free- 
dom ;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  though  under  the 
rule  of  kings,  assumed,  for  a  time,  the  form  of  municipal 
repubhcs.^    A  federation  of  Phoenician  cities  was  held 

'  In  the  Scriptures  Phoenicia  is  known  as  '  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

'  Giote,  Sitt,  of  Greece,  ii.  89 ;  Guizot^  Sut,  de  la  (Xv,  en  Europe,  31  f 
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CHAP,  at  Tiipolis*  The  Phoenicians  were  neighbours  of  the 
^ — r — '  Jews  :  of  the  sanie  Semitic  race,  and  speaking  a  language 
akin  to  the  Hebrew  :  they  claimed  greater  antiquity  as 
a  State,  and  a  more  advanced  civilisation :  ^  yet  com- 
paratively Uttle  is  known  of  their  institutions.  Their 
proximity  to  the  coast,  and  their  great  commercial 
activity,  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  liberty : 
but  the  influence  of  Eastern  customs  was  probably  too 
great  to  admit  of  its  development. 
carthai,re.  From  Tyrc,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Phoe- 

nician cities,  sprang  the  Carthaginians,  who  founded 
their  memorable  State  upon  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Like  their  Phoenician  ancestoi-s,  they 
flourished  in  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise.  They 
became  wealthy,  powerftd,  and  aggressive,  until  Car- 
thage grew  into  a  rival  of  Eome.  Their  traditions  and 
their  maritime  pursuits  combined  to  favour  self-govern- 
ment. The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  that  of  an 
aristocratic  republic,  with  a  considerable  element  of 
democracy.  Aristotle  compared  it  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  Sparta  and  Crete,  and  honoured  it  with  his 
commendation.  He  remarked  that,  though  Carthage 
had  for  many  centuries  contained  a  numerous  and  a 
free  people,  it  had  never  sufferal  firom  any  serious 
sedition,  nor  endured  the  cruel  yoke  of  a  tyrant.^  It 
was  governed  by  a  senate,  composed  of  wealthy  citi- 
zens, and  men  who  had  performed  eminent  services  to 
the  State :  by  a  council  of  104  magistrates,  chosen 

M5Ter3,  Die  Phimtzier  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  8  Juvenfta  Mundt,  ch.  v.;  Keniick, 
Pfuenicia ;  Ileeren,  Hist,  Researches  (Phoenicians),  L  204-301. 

>  The  Jewish  chronology  extends  to  about  2000  years  b.c.  The 
Pba^nician  reaches  some  hundreds  of  years  earlier — ^perhaps  2750,  or 
about  the  fourteenth  dynasty  of  the  Egyplian  kings, 

'"*  Tolit,  book  ii.  ch.  ix. 
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by  the  people,  whom  Aristotle  likened  to  the  Ephors  chap. 
of  Sparta ;  and  by  two  suffetes,  or  chief  executive  officers,  *- 
who,  though  called  kings  by  Gfreek  and  Eoman  writers, 
were,  in  truth,  chief  magistrates  elected  for  hfe.  They 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  submitted  questions  for 
its  deliberation.  When  the  suffetes  and  the  senate 
could  not  agree  upon  any  matter  of  State,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  the  people.  And,  at  . 
other  times,  it  was  usual  to  consult  the  people  upon 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  other  important 
matters  affecting  the  welfare*  of  the  State.  The  magis- 
trates were  either  elected  by  the  people,  or  chosen  by 
the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  people.  There  were 
conunon  tables,  as  at  Sparta  and  Crete  ;  and  there  were 
clubs  of  the  principal  citizens,  or  circulij  at  which 
]X)litical  subjects  were  discussed.  But  in  course  of 
time,  there  grew  up  certain  smaller  Councils  of  Five,  or 
Pentarchies,  chosen  from  the  senators,  which  assumed 
extraordinary  powers  :  they  were  self-elective  and  per- 
manent :  they  elected  and  controlled  the  magistrates  : 
they  w^atched  over  the  conduct  of  generals.^  Their 
ascendency  reduced  the  State  nearly  to  an  oligarchy. 
Tliey  resembled  the  celebrated  Council  of  Ten,  in  the 
republic  of  Venice ;  and  other  analogies  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  constitutions  of  these  two  remarkable 
States  which  flourished  at  different  periods,  and  sprang 
from  different  races,  the  one  Semitic  and  the  other 
Aryan.  The  preference  of  Wealth  to.  merit,  in  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  and  officers  of  State,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  numerous  offices  in  the  same  famihes,  further 
tended  to  contract  the  constitution  into  an  ohgarchy.* 

*  Arnold,  Sist,  .of  jRame,  }i,  650. 

'  AjiBtotle,  Folit,  book  ii.  ch.  iz. ;  Cic&ro,  deZetjtHnu,  book  iii.  divziy.; 
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CHA1>,    This  prosperous  and  enlightened  State,  however,  con- 
^-  /■-■ ^  tinned  a  republic  throughout  its  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  until  it  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  its  ruthless 
enemies,  the  Eomans. 
The  Jewa         But  by  far  the  most  interesting  example  of  freedom, 
in  an  Eastern  race,  is  that  of  the  Jews.     Palestine 
Deecrip.      was   favouTed  by  nature,   with   a  fine    climate   and 
Palestine,    a  fruitful  soil,  which  developed  an  early  civilisation. 
But  these  natural  advantages  were  accompanied  by 
other  conditions  which  discouraged  the  sloth  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  people — ^too  often   associated   with   the 
luxuriant  abundance  of  Eastern  climes.     There  were 
earthquakes,  floods,  hot  winds,  and  tempests :  there  were 
plagues  of  locusts  and  scorpions :  there  were  fearful  visi- 
tations of  pestilence :  there  were  incursions  of  hostile 
tribes.     Beyond  their  fertile  plains  stretched  the  burning 
desert  and  rocky  mountains,  in  contrast  to  their  own 
more  fortunate  land.     One  side  of  their  narrow  tenitory 
was  bounded  by  the  far-reaching  sea.     Naturally  a 
gifted  people,  these  conditions  gave  elevation  to  their 
character.     Surrounded  by  the  mysterious  forces  of 
nature,  they  were  led  to  revere  the  transcendent  power 
of  Jehovah,  and  to  become  a  religious   people.     In 
defence  of  their  homes  they  were  trained  to  arms ;  and 
the  sea,  with  its  maritime  and  international  associa- 
Their  early  tious,  cucoiffaged  a  Spirit  of  freedom.^    For  ages  their 
Som!***       society  continued  patriarchal ;  and  no  king  had  risen 
up  amongst  them.    From  an  early  period^  in  their 
history,  the  Hebrews  had  a  congregation  or  assembly, 

JAvy,  hook  zzxiii.  ch.  zlvi.  xlvii. ;  PolyhtuB,  vi  61 ;  DiodoruB,  xx.  10; 
Justin,  ziz.  2 ;  ValeriuB  Maximus,  ii.  7 ;  Moven,  Lie  J^onmer,  ii.  483 
et  $eq, ;  Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  x.  548 ;  Heeren,  Hiet.  JReeearekee  (JPiolitics 
and  Commerce  of  the  CarthagimanB,  ^.),  i,  106-142. 
•  ^  Ewaldi  J?M^.  of  hrady  latro.  sect  iy. 
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in  which  the  tribes  met  and  discussed   the  aflfairs  of    chap. 
peace  and  war.^     Its  usual  place  of  meeting  was  the  ^ — ^—' 
sanctuary :  its  president  was  the  High  Priest,  through 
whom,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  the  decision  of 
Jehovah    was     sought.^      This    assembly    continued 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  monarchy.^ 

When  the  Israelites  migrated  into  Egypt  they  were  Thdr  cap- 
akeady  forward  in  civiKsation,  as  compared  with  other  Egyjit. 
Eastern  races,  and  even  with  the  contemporary  Greeks  : 
but  the  Egyptians  enjoyed  a  mpre  ancient  and  advanced 
culture,  and  a  more  settled  government.  The  IsraeKtes 
profited  intellectually  by  association  with  this  people, 
but  were  repelled,  by  the  oppression  of  strange  kings 
and  priests,  from  any  national  fusion.*  After  a  long 
captivity,  the  Israelites,  rather  than  submit  to  slavery 
and  idolatry,  rose  up  against  their  rulers.  When  they 
went  forth  out  of  Egypt,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses, 
their  great  leader,  prophet  and  lawgiver,  they  w^ere 
prepared  for  a  higher  and  purer  faith,  and  a  nobler 
scheme  of  government,  than  any  which  were  the  heri- 
tage of  other  Eastern  races.  They  carried  with  them 
the  conception  of  a  theocracy,  such  as  they  haid  foimd 
in  Egypt :  ^  but  it  was  subUmed  by  the  higher  inspira- 
tion of  Moses.  Theocracy  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
history  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West :  ^  but 
nowhere  in  so  complete  a  form  as  in  Israel. 

The  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  renouncing  the  example  The  repub. 

'  Ewald,  Hidory  of  Israel,  i.  370 ;  ii.  31 ;  iii.  11. 

«md.ii.31, 112, 124 

'  Ilnd.  iii.  11 ;  and  see  PsftkuB  Ixxxii.  ^  Ewald,  Httt,  book  ii. 

^  For  some  curious  speculations  upon  this  subject,  see  Comte,  Philos, 
iW.v.41,2$)0,293. 

«  See  MiU,  Hist,  of  British  India,  159;  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  en 
Barope,  31. 
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CHAP,  of  Eastern  despotisms,  founded  a  theocratic  federal  re- 
-^  public.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged  Jehovah  as  their 
Ma^  God  and  king;  and  owned  allegiance  to  no  earthly 
rulers.  The  several  tribes  followed  their  own  leaders  : 
but  decrees  affecting  the  whole  community  were  ratified 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  fi'eely  assembled, 
hke  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Before  the  death  of  Moses, 
his  law  was  ratified  by  the  whole  people  ;  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  a  legislative  code  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  sought  the  general  welfkre 
of  the  community,  and  a  commonwealth  in  wliich 
political  equality  was  the  declared  principle  of  the  State.^ 
Through  wars,  troubles,  and  subjugation,  the 
Mosaic  commonwealth  endured  for  upwards  of  four 
centuries.  The  Hebrews  submitted  themselves  to  the 
law,  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  guidance  of 
their  prophets  and  judges.^  The  loyalty  of  the  people 
was  due  to  no  earthly  king :  but  their  devotion  was 
freely  given  to  the  unseen  and  almighty  God,  at  once 
their  spiritual  Lord  and  temporal  ruler. 

^  Exodus  XT.  18 ;  Judges  viii.  22 ;  1  Samuel  vui ;  Psalms  xviii.  47, 
&c. ;  Milnum,  Hist,  of  the  Jem  (Ed.  1863)  i.  2, 148, 168, 162-168,  200, 
1313-215, 266-271 ;  Ewald,  Hut,  of  Israel,  book  ii.  sect  ii.  In  a  lecture 
at  Brussels  by  M.  Astrac,  the  Chief  Habbi  of  Belgium,  in  March  1874,  it 
was  stated  '  the  law  recognised  the  absolute  equality  of  all  citizens,  and 
conferred,  even  upon  the  stranger,  nearly  all  civic  rights.  The  provisions 
of  the  land  tenure  law  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  lar^ 
fortunes.'  '  The  high  priest  was  not  the  representative  of  God  on  earth, 
but  the  representative  of  the  people  before  God.'  And  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  'the  exercise  of  political  liberty  by  the 
people,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  weak.' 

^  AMien  Moses  proposed  to  the  people  that  the  wise  men  amongst 
them  should  be  chosen  as  their  rulers,  they  answered, '  The  thing  which 
thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us  to  do '  (Deut  i.  13-17) ;  thus  show- 
inpf  an  appeal  to  the  people  concerning  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  and 
their  concurrence  in  the  government  of  the  State.  *In  those  days  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ' 
(Judpres  xxi.  25).  'Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of  Gilead, 
and  the  people  made  him  head  and  capt«aiu  over  them '  (Judges  xi.  11). 
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But  the  rule  of  an  unseen  God  can  only  be  exer-    chap. 
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oised  by  human  agents,  who  assume  to  declare  and  *- 
interpret  the  Divine  will.     Hence  the   prophets    and  S^-nS^ 
priests    of    the    Hebrews    took    the    place    of    civil  ^*^' 
rulers  in  the  government  of  the  State  ;  and  the  strong 
faith  of  that  people  in  supernatiu'al  influence,  in  all  the 
events  of  life,  and  over  the  order  of  nature,  made  them 
as  children  in  the  hands  of  then*  spiritual  guides. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  indeed,  a  theocracy  is  no 
more  than  a  government  by  priests  :  but  as  the  people 
— ^Avhether  swayed  by  reason  or  by  faith — ^followed 
the  lights  of  their  own  rehgion,  and  their  laws,  they 
must  be  accounted  free.  They  may  have  been  led  by 
priests,  but  their  freedom  was  not  sacrificed  to  their 
faith.  In  all  free  States  the  people  have  ever  been  led 
by  a  few  of  their  niunber — ^by  warlike  chiefs,  by  bold 
and  eloquent  leaders,  by  fanatical  preachers,  by  de- 
magogues, and,  in  modem  times,  by  an  anonymous  and 
irresponsible  press.  They  have  been  swayed  by  reli- 
gion, by  warlike  passions,  by  the  love  of  plunder,  by 
popular  prejudices,  or  by  national  pride,  no  less  than 
by  reason  and  patriotism  :  yet,  if  in  the  people  lay  the 
ultimate  power  to  will  and  to  act,  upon  them  rested  the 
responsibility  of  the  national  resolves,  and  they  were 
free.  Where  there  is  free  will,  there  is  freedom ;  and 
so  were  the  Jews  fi'ee,  even  when  awed  by  the  voice  of 
Jehovah.  They  were  not  oppressed  by  their  priests,  like 
the  people  of  Asia  and  Egypt :  but  were  trained  to  high 
<ouceptions  of  God,  and  of  the  moral  duties  of  man.* 

»  'The  remark  of  a  distinjniislied  Hebrew,  M.  Salvador,  that  the 
prophets  were,  in  Church  and  State,  the  equiyalent  of  the  modern  liberty  of 
tlie  jsT^ss,  gives  a  just,  hut  not  an  adequate,  conception  of  the  part  fulfilled, 
in  national  and  universal  historj*,  by  this  great  element  of  Jewish  life.* 
—Mill,  On  Repr.  Govt,  42. 

D  ti 
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CHAP.  '        At  length,  not  without  ample  warning  of  the  tyr- 
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^  anny  they  were  bringing  upon  themselves,  they  diose 
P«. ,        kings  to  rule  over  them.^     A  monarchy  was  not  forced 

Jewish  c>  •/ 

Monarchy.  upoH  them  by  violcnce  or  fraud  :  they  freely  changed 
the  form  of  their  own  government,  and  Saul  was  elected 
king  by  all  the  tribes.'^  The  king  of  this  free  people 
ascended  the  throne  as  a  constitutional  monarch.  Every 
king  of  Israel  was  anointed  by  the  High  Priest,  and  he 
was  accounted  sacred.^  All  the  powers  of  the  State 
were  centred  in  him  :  but  on  liis  accession,  he  pledged 
himself  to  observe  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  above  his  crown  w^as  placed  a  copy  of  the 
laws.*  The  monarchy,  hke  the  connnonwealth,  was 
theocratic  :  the  prophets  were  a  power  superior  to  the 
kings,  warning  and  rebuking  them  for  their  sins,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
people.  The  Jews  were  still  animsited  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and,  inspired  by  the  cry  of  '  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel/  they  knew  how  to  resist  oppression.*  Nor  Avere 
the  children  of  Israel  ever  ruled  hke  the  slaves  of  an 
Eastern  despot:  they  were  called  into  council  by 
their  kings,®  and   contended  boldly  for  their   rights. 

*  Accordingly  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  stationary  like  other  Asiatics, 
were,  next  to  the  Greeks,  the  most  progressive  people  of  antiquity,  and, 
jointly  with  them,  have  been  the  starting-point  and  main  propeUing 
agency  of  modem  cultivation.' — Mill,  On  Bepr,  Gofvt,  48. 

»  i  Samuel  viii.  6-22.  «  Mihnan,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i.  26&-271. 

'  Ewald,  Higt,  iii.  6. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  7  ;  Deut,  vii.  18-20 ;  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Ohron.  xxiii.  11 ; 
Job  xxxi.  36. 

»  1  Kings  xii.  S-10;  2  Ohron.  x. 

°  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  men 
of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  and  all  the  people,  great  and  small,  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  tlie  Coyenant  that  was  found  in  the  Uouse  of 
the  Lord.' —  2  Ohron.  xxxiv.  30. 
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This  free  people  were  not  overawed  by  the  cruelties  chap. 
of  Herod,  but  murmured  and  conspired  against  him.  w-,: — - 
Under  his  son  Archelaus,  the  last  of  the  kings,  they 
clamoiu^ed  for  a  release  of  prisoners  and  a  reduction 
of  tases.^  They  resisted  by  force  the  spoiling  of  the 
temple  by  Sabinus ;  and  when,  at  length,  Judasa  had 
become  a  Eoman  province,  the  Proconsuls  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  their  resolute  subjects  through 
the  Sanhedrim — a  council  of  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
elders  of  the  people.  When  Pontius  Pilate  was  build- 
ing un  aqueduct,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Temple, 
the  offended  popidace  rose  against  the  workmen  en- 
gaged upon  the  impious  work.^  And,  lastly,  the 
popular  power  was  illustrated  by  the  most  momentous 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Pontius  Pilate  was 
compelled,  by  the  clamours  of  the  people,  to  condemn 
the  innocent  Jesus  to  death.  The  chief  priests  and 
elders  crucified  oiu*  Saviour,  not  by  persuading  the 
Governor  of  his  giult,  but  by  stirring  up  the  multitude 
to  cry  aloud  for  his  blood.® 

Of  all  Eastern  races,  the  Jews  were  the  most  in-  The  Jewish 
teUectiial.  In  science  and  culture  they  were  unequal 
to  the  Egyi^tians  :  but  in  genius,  in  subhmity  of  thought, 
in  moral  sentiments,  and  in  rehgious  elevation,  they 
were  without  rivals.  Their  inspked  prophets  and  law- 
givers were  destined  to  quicken  the  minds,  and  regene- 
rate the  faith  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  they  taught  a  gifted  people.     Israel  is  the  country, 

'  Milmaii;  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  01  et  seq.  '  Ibid.  ii.  121. 

^  *When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing,  but  rather  that  a 
tumult  was  made,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, saying,  I  am  innocent  of  tlie  blood  of  this  just  person :  see  3'e  to  it.' 
— Matt,  xxvii.  24. 
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CHAP,  above  all  others,  which  Christendom  regards  with  re- 
* — , — '  spect  and  reverence,  as  the  birthplace  of  its  religion. 
Its  sacred  writings  are  cherished  above  all  the  works  of 
human  genius.  Scholars  revel  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  genius :  but  Christians  of  every 
creed,  throughout  the  world,  pay  homage  to  the  higher 
inspiration  of  the  Hebrews.  No  one  will  venture  to 
compare  Solon  with  Moses,  or  Plato  with  St.  Paul : 
no  one  ^vill  shrink  from  comparing  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist  with  the  sublimest  poetry  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.^ 
Ausocia-  That  a  race  more  entitled  to  our  reverence  than 

teiiii^ence  any  peoplc  of  antiquity  should  have  aflforded  an  ex- 
dom.  ample  of  popular  freedom,  notwithstanding  their 
Eastern  origin,  and  the  influence  of  Eastern  despotism, 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  is  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  that  the  spirit  and  intelligence 
of  a  people  are  the  foundations  of  hberty.  The  Eastern 
race  which  was  distinguished  from  its  contemporaries 
by  the  pm-est  faith,  and  the  highest  ideal  of  morals, 
afforded  also  a  conspicuous  example  of  fi'eedom.* 
Contrast  This  skctcli  of  the  governments  of  Eastern  races 

the  East  affoKls  a  Striking  contrast  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  European 
EI^^pe.  State.  Thcocratic  despotism,  and  the  hard  rule  of  con- 
querors, have  been  the  lot  of  Asia ;  and  the  only  races 
which  have  enjoyed  any  measiure  of  political  liberty 
have  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  in 
proximity  to  Europe,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
home  of  civilisation  and  freedom. 

'  See  especially  Psalms  Ixxviii.  civ.-cvii. 

*  For  interestiiig  studies  of  the  Jewish  character  and  history,  see 
Rothschild^  Hist,  and  LU,  cf  the  Jetcs ;  Graetz,  Hitt,  of  the  Jews ;  Kalischt 
Commentaries  on  Leviticus,  ^'c;  Dr.  Benisch,  Judaism  Surveyed;  being  a 
Sketch  of  the  Itise  and  Development  of  Jvdaisynfrotn  Moses  to  our  days. 
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But  there  was  one  Eastern  race — ^prehistoric  and    chap. 


traditional — whose  high  destiny  it  was  to  migrate  from  - — r — » 
their  Eastern  birthplace,  and  to  people  new  lands  in  '^^^^'^ 
the  West,  where  they  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  races  of  mankind.  The 
Aryans,  to  whom  modern  science  has  assigned  this 
rare  distinction  among  men,  are  supposed  to  Have 
sprung  from  the  country  about  Balkh — known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Bactria — near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Yaxartes,  and  the  highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia : 
whence  they  spread  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.^  Their  history  has 
been  constructed  ftt)m  their  language,  by  the  studies 
of  comparative  philologists,  just  as  the  early  history  of 
the  material  world  has  been  deciphered  from  strata  and 
fossil  remains,  by  the  researches  of  geologists.* 

The  part  of  Asia  occupied  by  the  Aryans  was  re-  Th«r  mi- 
nowned,  from  the  earhest  times,  for  its  commercial  inter-  Sd  d"^ 
course  with  other  nations ;  and  its  position  and  com-  "^^  ^'" 
munications  were  favourable  to  the  migrations  of  its 
people.     These  migrations  are    assigned  to  a  period 
between  3000  and  2000  years  B.C.,  and  they  spread 
over  Greece,    Italy,   Germany,   and  other    parts    of 
Europe.     In  their  own  lands  they  were  chiefly  a  pas- 

*  '  The  Aryans  migrated  (into  India)  from  the  cold  region  of  the  Iran, 
or  Aryana^  and  were  a  cognate  race  with  the  ancient  Persians.  They 
were,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of  the  same  Indo-European  stem  which  sent 
forth  other  branches,  under  the  names  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Germans,  Slaves, 
and  Celts,  to  conquer  the  Western  world.' — ^Talhoys  Wheeler,  Hist,  of 
India,  iii.  14. 

*  The  laborious  inyestigations  of  Grimm,  Bopp,  Pott,  Kuhn,  Weber, 
Ciirtius,  Schleicher,  and  other  German  authors,  may  be  studied  by  the 
learned  in  philology.  The  evidences  are,  however,  presented  in  a  more 
popular  and  interesting  form  by  Max  Miiller  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Lttwfuage),  and  by  Pictet  {Les  Origines  Indo-Europ^ennss). 
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CHAP,  toral  people,^  trained  to  arms.  In  these  highlands  of 
>- — r — '  Central  Asia  they  enjoyed  a  temperate  and  invigorating 
climate,  and  a  fertile  soil ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race,  in 
strength,  in  courage,  and  in  intellect.  Their  language 
bears  witness  to  their  civilisation  and  social  advance- 
ment ;  and  modem  philologists  have  traced  its  roots  in 
the  dead  languages  of  Greece  and  Eome,  and  in  the 
living  tongues  of  modern  Europe.  Whatever  their 
laws  and  government,  their  pastoral  hfe  was  the  freest 
condition  to  be  foimd  in  the  East,  and  the  most  remote 
from  the  control  of  despotic  rulers.  They  were  gifted 
with  the  spirit  and  manly  attributes  of  freedom ;  and 
wherever  their  migration  can  be  discovered,  by  the 
evidence  of  language,  we  find  a  civilised  and  progres- 
sive people,  and  examples  of  free  institutions.  Re- 
moved from  the  repressive  pohty  of  the  East,  and 
mingUng  with  Western  races,  they  played  their  part 
in  the  history  of  Em'ope,  as  Greeks,  Eomans,  Celts, 
and  Teutons.*^  So  far,  the  East  contributed  to  Euro- 
pean hberty  :  but,  while  giving  the  Aryans  credit  for 
their  share  in  its  development,  we  must  now  leave 
them,  and  approach  those  Western  cUmes  which  form 
the  special  theme  of  this  history. 

^  Max  Miiller  calls  them  'agricultural  nomads/  and  says  that  they 
led  '  a  life  such  as  Tacitus  describes  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  \ ' 
Lectures,  i.  273. 

^  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  spirited  and  eloquent  lectures  upon  comparative 
politics,  has  given  a  prominent  place  to  the  Aryans,  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  He  says : — '  As  the  Aryan  family  of  nations,  as  a  whole,  stands 
out  above  the  other  families  of  the  world,  so  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Teuton,  each  in  his  turn,  stands  out  above  the  other  nations  of  the 
Aryan  family :  each,  in  his  turn,  has  reached  the  highest  stage  alike  of 
power  and  civilisation  that  was  to  be  had  in  his  own  age,  and  each  has 
handed  on  his  own  store,  to  be  further  enriched  by  successors  who  were 
at  once  conquerors  and  disciples/ — Comp,  Pol.  38,  39.  See  also  Ibid.  65, 
76,  200. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

GREECE. 

TSE  eKEEKS  THE  HIOHEST  TTPE  OF  ST7B0PEAK  BACES — THE  HEBOIG 
ASES — ^EARLT  TBAnONe  IN  FBEEDOK — DECAY  OF  MONARCHY — 
VARIOrS  FORMS  OF  GOTERNMENT  WHICH  SUCCEEDED  IT — CITY 
COMJCTNITIES — SPARTA — ATHENS — CONSTITUTION  OF  SOLON — OF  CLSIB- 
XHENES' — OF  PERICLES — ViasSITUDBS  AND  FALL  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

Political  liberty,  ignored  alike  by  rulers  and  people 

ill  the  East,  has  been  prized  by  all  intellectual  nations 

ill  Europe,  from  the  earliest  times.     Whei^e   not  en-  p^v 

joyed  in  fact,  its  ideal  virtues  have  been  propounded  ^i^lJ^I^ 

by  philosophers,  and  extolled  by  poets ;  and  a  con- 

sidenible  part  of  the  history  of  European  States  is  the 

liistory  of  struggles  for  poUtical  and  i^eligious  freedom. 

Of  all  the  races  of  the  West,  the  ancient  Greeks  The  Greeks 
presented  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  capacity  and  tvpe"f 
cultivation.     From  them  the  Eomans  first,  and  after-  ra^^^ 
wards  the  whole  of  modem  Europe,  derived  their  best 
examples  of  Uterature,  eloquence  and  art.     They  were 
the  first   teachers  of    European  philosophy,   history, 
poetry    and   the  drama — of    architecture,    sculpture, 
painting  and  music.   The  creations  of  their  genius  have 
served  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages  ; 
imtl,  if  sometimes  rivalled  in  excellence,  have  certainly 

^  I  haTe  adhered  to  the  old  spellisg  of  Greek  names.  I  do  not 
question  the  propriety  of  the  new  method,  in  works  relating  to  Greece ; 
bnt  here  the  reader  may  prefer  to  meet  with  names  in  a  familiar  shape. 
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tions. 


CHAP,    never  been  excelled.     And  it  is  among  this  intellectual 
^ — r^ — '  people  that  we  are  able  to  study  the  first  examples  of 

freedom,  and  the  earUest  experiments  in  democracy.^ 
Contrast  The   Grccks  afforded   a  striking  contrast  to   the 

between  ,  ^ 

the  Greeks  natious  of  the  East.     They  differed  in  their  rehsion, 

and  East-  ^  O         ' 

era  na-  thcu:  customs,  and  their  government.  Descended  from 
the  Aryan  races  of  the  East,  the  climate,  and  other 
physical  conditions  of  their  new  home,  had  wrought 
essential  changes  in  their  character.  No  longer 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  Eastern  climes,*  they 
outgrew  the  superstitions,  and  repressive  customs  of 
their  forefathers ;  and,  surrounded  by  sea  and  mountains, 
and  by  the  temperate  and  genial  bounties  of  nature, 
they  improved  upon  the  earUer  civilisation  of  the  East, 
and  attained  the  utmost  development  of  which  man  is 
capable.  They  had  superstitions  of  their  own,  but 
these  were  not  such  as  to  inspire  awe  and  teiTor. 
Their  deities  were  clothed  in  human  form  :  their  kings 
and  heroes  boasted  of  divine  parentage:  there  was 
kindred  between  gods  and  men.  However  frivolous 
their  mythology,  however  corrupt  its  morals,  it  did  not 
depress  and  abase  the  human  mind.  Zeus,  with  his 
thunderbolts,  never  assumed  the  tremendous  shape  of 

^  It  was  well  said  by  Arnold  '  that  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is 
not  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  foi^otten  institutions;  but  a 
Hying  picture  of  things  present^  fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  scholar,  as  the  instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen.' — Preface 
to  Thucydides,  vol.  iii. 

'  See  supra,  Intro,  and  p.  7,  8 ;  Grote  says : — '  General  propositions 
respecting  the  working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character 
are  treacherous.'  '  The  contrast  between  die  population  of  Ghreece  itself, 
for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Greeks  ot 
more  modem  times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  specula- 
tions.'— Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  i.  But  he  does  not  overlook  the  influence 
of  physical  causes,  in  moulding  the  character  and  institutioDS  of  the 
Greeks. 
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Siva  or  Vishnu.     The  Greeks  were  able  to  cultivate    chap. 
their  noble  faculties,  to  form  a  higher  social  life,  and  * — ^ — ' 
to  qualify  themselves  for  freedom.^ 

In  the  East,  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people 
were  ignored  by  their  rulers.^  In  Greece  there  was 
mutual  confidence :  we  find  the  people  sharing  in  the 
national  councils:  kings  debating  with  their  chiefs, 
before  the  multitude :  aristocracies  yielding  privileges 
and  franchises  to  the  commonalty ;  and  the  people 
themselves  exercising  sovereignty  in  democratic 
republics.  Whatever  the  form  of  government,  there 
was  always  a  place  appointed  for  the  people. 

In  the  earher  or  legendary  ages  the  Greeks,  like  The  heroic 
other  races  in  the  first  stage  of  civilisation,  were  ruled 
by  kings  and  chiefs,  descended  from  the  gods,  or  under 
their  divine  protection.^  But  in  the  character  of  these 
kings,  and  in  their  relations  to  their  subjects,  we  may 
iliscem  the  elements  of  futiure  liberty  and  popular 
government.  The  ideal  of  a  king,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
was  that  of  a  soldier  who,  in  the  words  of  Grote, 
*  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the  council,  and 
eloquent  in  the  agora.'*    He  was  expected  to  excel  in 

^  BucMe  forcibly  illustrates  the  influence  of  religion  in  India  and  in 
Greece;  Eigt,  of  Civ,  i.  118-ia3. 

'  Aristotle  says: — '  The  genius  of  the  Europeans  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Asiatics,  who  of  all  nations  are  the  most  patient  of  despotism.' — 
Po^uf.  hook  iii.  ch.  10.  And,  again : — '  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  are  artful 
and  ingenious,  but  mean-spirited  and  dastardly.  They,  therefore,  always 
hare  been,  and  continue  to  this  day,  either  subjects  or  slaves.' — Ibid, 
book  iv.  ch.  7. 

'  Of  Greek  kings,  Mr.  Freeman  says: — ^  The'mortal  king  on  earth  is  the 
living  image  of  the  immortal  king  on  Olympos.  He  is  at  once  his  child 
and  his  representative  among  men.  The  Homeric  king  is  Zeus-bom  and 
Zeus-nourished  ;  he  comes  of  the  divine  stock,  and  he  rules  by  the  divine 
commission.' — Co^rvp,  Polit,  146. 

*  Hi$t.  of  Greece,  ii.  87.  The  Homeric  king  was  '  dfi<f}6T€pov  /Sao-cXcvr 
T  aya66s  -xp^ntpos  r  alxjifinjs,* 
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II. 


Kelations 
of  the 
l)oople 
Avitn  the 
•State. 


athletic  sports  and  manly  accomplishments.  In  the 
earhest  times,  the  king  is  represented  as  seated  on  a 
throne  in  the  pubhc  place,  or  agora,  supported  by  his 
chiefs,  and  smroimded,  in  war  by  his  army,  in  peace 
by  a  multitude  of  the  people.^  Whatever  his  royal 
authority,  he  had  to  convince  his  chiefs  in  the  council, 
and  to  persuade  liis  followers  and  people,  assembled  in 
the  agora.  Whatever  his  personal  ascendency,  he 
was  constant  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  people  face  to 
face,  and  announcing  the  resolutions  of  his  council, 
seeking  their  applause,  appeasing  their  discontents, 
and  associating  them  with  liimself,  in  a  common  cause, 
and  in  united  action.  His  sovereignty  was  essentially 
popular  rather  than  absolute.  He  was  at  once  king 
and  leader  of  his  people  :  he  was  trained  to  the  arts  by 
which  free  States  are  governed ;  and  the  rude  accom- 
plishments of  a  warUke  king  foreshadowed  the  higher 
cultivation  of  an  Athenian  statesman.^ 

The  people,  on  their  side,  were  called  to  a  share  in 
the  coimcils  of  the  State.  They  were  invited  to  approve, 
and  not  bluidly  to  obey  the  resolves  of  their  chiefs ;  and 
they  gave  free  expression  to  their  feehngs  by  mumiiu:- 
ings  and  acclamations.  Our  Teuton  ancestors,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  were  not  more  demonstrative.  Thus 
they  were  raised  far  above  the  subjects  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  They  learned  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  their 
loaders,  to  respect  their  valoitr,  to  admire  their  eloquence, 
and  criticise  their  faults :  to  dispute  and  murmur  among 
themselves  :  to"  form  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  con- 
cin%  .TOtli  an  intelligent  will,  in  all  national  acts.     Here 


»  Thirlwall,  Hist.  i.  188, 189. 

^  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Stiulies   on   Homer  and   the   Homeric  Age^ 
*  Agora ; '  Juveiitm  Mundij  ch.  xi. 
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were  sown  the  seeds,  at  once,  of  cultivation  and  of  free-     chap. 
(lom.    Their  minds  and  manners  were  improved  by  the  ^-   '   ^ 


eloquence  of  their  chiefs  in  the  agora,  while  their  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance  were  encouraged.  At  first  ap- 
proving all  the  counsels  addressed  to  them,  with  impul- 
sive acclamations,  they  advanced  gradually  to  greater 
independence,  and  from  soldiers  and  followers  grew 
into  citizens.  In  the  Greek  councils  of  war  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  in  the  assembly  of  Telemachus  in 
Ithaca,  as  described  by  Homer,  we  may  trace  the 
germs  of  Athenian  democracy.  Even  justice  was  PuWicad^ 
publicly  administered  in  the  assembled  agora,  by  the  tionof 
king  himself,  or  by  the  chiefs.  The  people  had  no  ^^^^^' 
voice,  indeed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court :  but  they 
took  an  eager  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  were  not 
checked  by  the  heralds  when  they  gave  loud  expression 
to  their  sentiments.^  Such  pubUcity  could  hardly  fail  to 
impose  some  restraint  upon  a  wrongful  exercise  of  power 
by  half-civilised  chiefs,  and  to  create  a  pubhc  opinion 
favourable  to  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights. 
The  agora  also  aided  in  the  education  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  a  popular  institution,  ultimately  destined 
to  become  a  democratic  judicature.  The  custom  which 
sanctioned  the  presence  of  the  people  in  deliberati\e 
and  judicial  assemblies,  naturally  grew  into  a  constitu- 
tional right ;  and  the  freemen  who,  in  earUer  times, 
merely  assisted  at  these  assembhes,  at  length  acquired 
the  right  of  voting. 

Public  life  was  the  characteristic  of  Grecian  society :  pubUc  life- 
all  freemen  were  invited  to  engage  in  it.     They  were  a  istic  of 
social  and  demonstrative  people,  and  every  function  of  society. . 
the  State  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  them.     Hence 

1  Iliad,  ii.  282  ;  Odfjss.  iii.  160. 
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CHAP,     oratory  became  the  principal  agent  in  the  government 


Oraton'. 


of  the  Greeks,  Any  man  who  desired  to  acquire  or 
to  maintain  influence  with  the  people,  studied  the  arts  of 
pubhc  speaking ;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  Greek 
society  afforded  him  constant  opportimities  of  displaying 
his  talents.  The  more  cultivated  the  people,  the  more 
finished  became  the  oratory  of  their  leaders.  Oratory 
was  to  the  Greeks  what  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have 
been  to  modem  Eiux)pe — ^it  instructed  and  dviUsed  the 
people,  and  it  encouraged  their  instincts  of  freedom. 
PubUc  discussion  and  freedom  are  inseparable :  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

Khnpso-  Another  excitement  kindred  to  that  of  oratory,  was 

the  recitation  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  to  large  iissem- 
blages,  in  the  public  festivals.  Dehvered,  in  the  earliest 
times,  by  the  bards  themselves,  with  musical  accom- 
paniments, and  later  by  rhapsodists,  with  rhythmical  in- 
tonation and  dramatic  action,  they  inspired  the  people 
with  the  imagery  and  stirruig  language  of  their  popular 
poets.  Narrating  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,  they 
aroused  the  reverence  and  emulation  of  the  eager 
crowd,  cultivated  their  imaginations,  and  refined  their 
taste.  At  a  time  when  reading  was  unknown,  no  surer 
means  of  educating  a  people  could  have  been  devised. 
Eecitations  of  poetry  were  succeeded  by  the  still 
more  exciting  representations  of  the  drama.^ 

Public  The  free  spiiit  of  the  Greeks  was  further  encouraged . 

by  their  passionate  devotion  to  pubhc  games,  and  other 
national  and  rehgious  festivals.  In  the  games  the 
ambition  and  rivalry  of  private  citizens  were  excited, 
and  the  people  learned  to  admire  courage,  strength, 
skill,  activity,  beauty  of  form,  grace,  and  accomphsh- 

'  Grote,  Hist,  ii.  181  et  seq. 
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merits.  The  victor  in  the  Olympic,  or  Isthmian  games, 
was  for  a  time  the  popular  hero,  sharing  with  kings 
and  chiefs  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  And  athletic 
sports,  if  less  favourable  to  culture  than  other  diver- 
sions, were  well  suited  to  a  people  who  were  at  once 
citizens  and  soldiers,  and  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
vigorous  activity  and  bold  independence.  Nor  were 
more  intellectual  excitements  wanting :  for  poetry  and 
music  contributed  to  the  popular  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  even  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.^ 
Authors  recited  their  writings ;  and  orators  addressed 
the  eager  multitude.  This  imion  of  athletic  games  with 
more  ennobling  studies  is  illustrated,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  pubUc  schools  and  universities,  in  which  our 
own  manly  youth  are  trained  for  the  duties  of  public 
and  social  life  in  England,  At  the  same  time,  the 
assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  people  promoted,  by 
social  intercourse,  that  quickening  of  wits  and  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  which,  in  later  stages  of  society, 
are  found  to  result  from  the  congregation  of  men  in 
populous  cities.  And,  further,  there  arose  an  inter- 
change of  common  sentiments,  and  union  in  the  bonds 
of  citizenship.  Thus  every  usage  of  Greek  society 
contributed  to  advance  the  spirit  of  freedom.  These 
pubhc  games,  however,  were  not  without  their  evils.^ 
If  they  were  conducive  to  emulation  and  culture,  they 
no  less  ministered  to  the  idleness,  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  passion  for  excitement,  for  which  the  Greeks  were 
remarkable,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  chief 

*  Grote,  Hist.  iv.  68-98.  The  Olympian  games  alone  were  restricted 
to  athletic  sports  and  races. 

^  The  public  games  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  con- 
temporary sages,  e.g.  Aristotle,  Pol,  vii.  8,  14.  See  also  Giihl  and  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  212-231. 
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causes  of  their  political  corruption.  These  popular 
gatherings,  indeed,  may  not  have  been  without  some  of 
the  debasing  influences  which  are  too  notorious  on  an 
English  racecourse. 
Rwpect  for  In  reviewing  the  social  habits  of  the  Greeks,  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  reverence  attaching  to  women , 
in  all  Grecian  legend  and  poetry,  which  attests  the 
superior  refinement  of  the  Greeks,  as  comparol  with 
Asiatic  races. ^  Respect  for  w^omen  has  ever  been  the 
characteristic  of  free  races,  and  contempt  for  them  the 
mark  of  a  lower  civilisation,  and  of  slavery. 
Greece  The  natural  configuration  of  Greece — ^its  islands,  its 

intogmau  gulfs,  and  mountaiu  ranges — favoured  the  multiplica- 
tion of  small  separate  States  and  independent  cities ;  and 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  European  civilisation,  difficul- 
ties of  communication  with  distant  countries  had  a 
tendency  to  create  small  political  communities.  Aryan 
customs,  which  united  faraihes  and  tribes,  by  religious 
bonds,  fiirther  contracted  these  primitive  societies.- 
Hence  a  country  smaller  than  Portugal,*  and  less  than 
a  third  of  the  area  of  England,  comprised  upwards  of 
a  hundred  independent  States.  Within  the  walls  of  a 
city,  or  in  the  confined  area  of  a  small  territorj^ 
municipal  government  could  be  conveniently  adminis- 
tered :  but  without  roads  or  security  to  travellers,  the 
union  of  distant  provinces,  in  a  popular  government, 
was  scarcely  practicable.  So  extensive  a  division  of  a 
country  into  small  States  was  an  obvious  soiu-ce  of  ex- 
ternal weakness :  but  it  fostered  that  fondness  for 
public  hfe  and  political  activity  which  distinguished  the 
Greeks.    These  small  communities  were  not  too  remote 

»  Grote,  ii.  118.  ^  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece^  ch.  ii. 

»  Thirlwall,  Higt,   i.;   Grote,  HUt..  ii.  2^)0,  302;   Ileeren,  Ancient 
Greece,  16 ;  Buckle,  Hist.  i.  125;  Oomte,  PhiloB.  Pos.  book  v,  246. 
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from  one  another  for  commercial  and  social  intercom^e,    chap. 

IL 

and  for  the  interchange  of  thought :  while  the  peninsula 


was  conveniently  situated  for  maintaining  communica- 
tions with  kindred  nations  dweUing  on  the  shores,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Hellenic  races 
were  spread  far  and  wide  upon  that  classic  sea,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy — on  the  shores  of  Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul. 
Arts  and  commerce  irom  the  East  and  from  the  West 
— from  Egypt  and  from  Carthage — contributed  to  the 
culture  and  civilisation  of  the  Greeks.  They  Uved  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  civilised  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Commerce  alone  will  not  create  hberty ;  but 
without  it  liberty  has  been  rarely  known  to  flourish ; 
and  the  Greeks,  especially  on  the  sea-coasts,  enjoyed  at 
once  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathies and  affinity  with  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
their  own  time.  Every  condition  favourable  to  hberty 
was  to  be  found  in  Greece.  The  several  States  were 
ftirther  united  by  the  sympathies  of  a  common  race,  the 
same  language,  and  the  same  religious  traditions  and 
usages.  The  Greek  people  were  one  :  but  their  States 
were  many. 

In  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  held  twice  a  year,  TheAm- 

pbictyonic 

twelve  Hellenic  races  were  represented  by  deputies,  councu. 
Their  ftmctions  were  religious  rather  than  secular :  but 
they  brought  together  the  citizens  of  difierent  States, 
and  formed  another  variety  of  pubhc  life  in  Greece. 

The  results  of  all  these  popular  influences,  among 
the  Greeks,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  their  forms  of  government. 

By  the   time  we  reach  the  historical  period  of  i>«»yof 
Greece,  heroic  kings  had  lost  their  influence :  the  very  ^wea, 
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II. 


CHAP,  name  had  become  mipopular,  while  the  comidl  and  the 
'  agora  had  acquired  extensive  powers.  By  about  500 
B.C.  the  States  of  Greece  had  generally  become  either 
elective  and  limited  monarchies,  oligarchies,  or  demo- 
cracies. The  particular*  character  of  the  several  govern- 
ments was  determined,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
geographical  position,  social  development,  industries 
and  local  traditions,  of  the  different  States. 

These  changes  were  effected,  at  about  the  same 
period,  in  a  multitude  of  small  independent  States  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  due  to  causes  affecting  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  society.  It  was  not  in  the  order 
of  nature  that  a  long  Une  of  heroic  kings  could  be  main- 
tained, bravest  in  war,  wisest  in  council,  just  and 
eloquent  in  the  agora.  They  were  watched  by  jealous 
chiefs,  and  a  quick-witted  people.  The  king  of  a  petty 
State  was  always  in  sight :  he  was  surrounded  by  none 
of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  imknown ;  and  he  could 
not  affect  the  pomp  and  splendour  which,  in  larger 
monarchies,  inspire  the  multitude  with  veneration. 
His  crimes  and  his  faiUngs  were  known  to  all  men  : 
if  he  wronged  a  citizen,  or  outraged  a  woman  :  if  he 
was  feeble  and  effeminate  :  all  his  subjects  murmured 
round  about  him.  Sometimes  a  race  of  kings  died 
out :  sometimes  they  were  overthrown  by  conquest : 
now  a  cruel  or  depraved  king  was  deposed,  now  a  weak 
king  set  aside;  and  so  these  httle  States  became 
republics.  These  revolutions  were  effected  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  chiefs,  who  retained  all  the  powers 
of  the  kings  whom  they  had  deposed.^  At  first,  all  tliat 

1  '  These  conBpiracies  were^  at  first,  contrived,  not  by  men  (if  obscure 
or  low  condition,  but  by  those  of  noblest  birth,  and  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  by  their  courage  and  exalted  spirit:  for  such  are,  at  aU 
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II. 


the  people  gained  by  the  change  was  this — that,  in  place  chap. 
of  an  irresponsible  king,  they  had  rulers  who  at  least  •* 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  law  :  there  were 
a  council  to  make  laws,  and  magistrates,  elected  for  a 
limited  time,  to  execute  them :  power  was  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  people ;  and  the  State — to  use  a 
modem  phrase — enjoyed  a  constitution. 

But  a  period  of  deplorable  reaction  ensued  in  the  Pouticai 
political  life  of  these  Greek  States.  No  form  of  govern-  the 
ment  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  individual 
ambition  and  mtrigue  as  an  oKgarchy  ;  and  in  most  of 
these  States  the  chiefs  were  afterwards  overpowered  by 
usurpers,  who  became  known  by  the  odious  name  of 
'  tyrants,'  or  *  despots.'  Sometimes  the  usurper  was 
a  chief  who  supplanted  his  colleagues,  by  cunning  or 
by  force:  sometimes  a  chief,  or  citizen,  who  incited 
the  people  to  rise  up  against  oppression  and  misrule.^ 
Such  men  were  justly  execrated :  they  were  without 
the  traditional  respect  due  to  a  royal  Kneage  ;  and,  as 
usurpers,  they  were  generally  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and 
cruel.  The  people  having  learned  their  own  power, 
by  the  appeals  made  to  them  for  aid,  stimg  by  the 
betrayal  of  then-  trusts,  and  goaded  by  tyranny,  re- 
volted firom  time  to  time,  and  overthrew  the  despots. 
Even  to  assassinate  a  tyrant  was  accounted  an  heroic 
virtue,  among  the  Greeks.*  This  singular  phase  of 
tyranny  had  generally  passed  away  by  about  500  B.C. ; 

times,  most  impatient  of  the  insolence  of  princes.' — ^Folybius,  book  Ti. 
See  also  Cos,  Hist,  of  Oreeccy  i.  99. 

^  This  latter  class  are  commonly  called  demagogues  by  Greek  historians, 
bat  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  same  title 
was  assigned  in  later  periods  of  Ghreek  history. 

*  See  collection  of  authorities:  Grote,  Sttt,  iii.  37;  Freeman, 
Federal  Govt.  381. 
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CHAP,    and  throughout  Greece,  republics  had  been  restored, 
-  some  oligarchical  as  before,  some  democratic. 


Advance  Meanwhile   the   Greek   people   had   made   great 

crt^^  advances  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  in  wealth  and 
enlightenment.  They  were  better  able  to  protect 
themselves ;  and  as  cruel  experience  had  taught  them 
the  evils  of  irresponsible  power,  they  sought  in  more 
popular  constitutions,  not  only  securities  against  oppres- 
sion, but  a  just  execution  of  the  laws,  and  publicity  and 
free  discussion  in  the  government  of  the  State.  Many 
generations  of  Greeks  had  been  trained  to  the  usages 
of  public  life,  before  the  people  had  acquired 
political  rights  ;  and  now  they  were  prepared  for  the 
part  they  were  destined  to  play  in  the  history  of  their 
country, 
Aristo-  In  many  States  the  chiefs  and  territorial  nobles 

^^^'  governed,  with  the  general  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  people  ;  and  such  a  form  of  government  was  distin- 
guished as  an  aristocracy.  But  where  by  conquest,  or 
usurpation,  or  party  intrigues,  power  was  restricted  to 
a  favoured  few,  a  constitution  so  restricted  was  known 
Oligarchy,  as  an  oligarchy.  It  was  natural  that  an  aristocracy,  or 
an  oligarchy,  should  endeavoiu:  to  maintain  its  power 
intact :  but  in  many  States,  the  growing  influence  of 
other  classes  forced  the  ruling  body  to  admit  them  to 
political  privileges.^  This  was  more  particularly  the 
case  when  towns  grew  into  importance,  and  maritime 
and   commercial  wealth   began   to  rival  that  of  the 

^  Aristotle  sajB  where  the  magistracy  'is  confined  to  a  few  families^ 
wealth  and  eminence  will  not  patiently  brook  an  al)6olute  exclusion  from 
authority,  but  will  convulse  the  State  rather  than  submit  to  be  debarred 
fromciyil  honours/ — Polit,  vii.  7.  And  again : — '  Wherever  the  political 
forces  of  wealth  and  of  numbers  are  not  duly  adjusted^  the  constitution 
is  likelyto  be  overtbrown.' — ^Ibid. 
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owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.     The  admission  of    chap« 
new  classes  to  the  franchise  was  generally  effected  by 


providing  a  property  qualification,  as  a  condition  for 
sharing  in  the  government  of  the  State.  The  exclusive 
lights  of  birth  were  renounced  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  property.  This  form  of  government,  which  the  Timocr*<qr. 
Greeks  distinguished  from  an  oligarchy,  by  the  name 
of  a  Timocracy,  often  differed  but  little  from  that  which 
it  had  superseded.  Where  the  qualification  was  high, 
and  was  restricted  to  land,  the  State  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  a  territorial  aristocracy.  But  where  the 
qualification  was  comparatively  low,  and  included  con- 
siderable classes  of  citizens,  it  more  nearly  approached 
a  democracy.  A  State  so  governed  was  called  a  Polity,  ^°^<7- 
and  found  much  favour  with  Greek  philosophers,  as  a 
moderate  and  weU-regulated  constitution,  in  which 
the  people  exercised  a  just  influence,  without  claiming 
ascendency.^  According  to  English  ideas,  a  Polity  was 
a  model  Whig  republic.  But  as  the  society  of  the 
state  expanded  in  numbers  and  in  consideration,  fresh 
demands    for    pohtical  privileges  were    made,   until 

'  Aristotle  eTeiywhere  prefers  a  moderate  democracy,  in  which  the 
middle  classes  exercise  the  chief  authority.  Thus  he  affirms  'a  wise 
legislator  will  endeavour  to  comprehend  in  his  scheme  of  polity,  men  of 
the  middle  class,  and  to  make  them,  if  not  more  powerful  than  both  the 
extxemes,  at  least  superior  to  either.' — Polit.  vi.  12.  Again  he  speaks  of 
*  a  republic  or  government  residing  chiefly  in  men  of  the  middle  classes : 
which  of  all  popular  constitutions,  is  the  best  and  safest ; '  ibid.  vii.  1. 
Again,  he  says : — '  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  people  are  always  more 
steadfiistly  attached  to  the  public  welfare,  than  those  who  are  elated  by 
wealth  or  depressed  by  poverty;'  ibid.  vii.  7.  In  short,  Aristotle  may  be 
described  as  a  Greek  constitutional  Whig. 

Thucydides,  Isocratee,  Polybius  and  Plutarch  express  similar 
opinions.  Polybius  says : — '  That  kind  of  government  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
be  esteemed  the  beet,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  three  now  mentioned  * 
(Royalty,  Aristocracy  and  Democracy). — ^Polybius,  Mist,  book  vi. 
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CHAP,    further  extensions  of  the  franchise  changed  the  Pohty 
into  a  Democracy. 


Demo-  Among  the  Greek  democracies,  there  were  consider- 

able  varieties  of  constitution :  but  wherever  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  State  were  vested  in  all,  or  con- 
siderable classes  of  the  freemen,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
democracy.  In  all  such  States,  foreign  settlers  and 
slaves,  not  being  accounted  citizens,  were  excluded 
from  the  franchise — ^a  law  which  considerably  restricted 
the  numbers  claiming  political  rights.  If  all  the  free- 
men had  a  share  in  the  government,  the  State  was  a 
pure  democracy.  But  sometimes  their  rights  were 
restricted  by  property  quahfications :  sometimes  all  were 
admitted  to  the  deliberative  and  judicial  ajssembhe^, 
and  entitled  to  elect  their  magistrates  :  but  the  general 
body  of  citizens  were  not  themselves  quahfied  to  serve 
in  the  high  oflSces  of  the  republic.  Where  such  a 
disqualification  was  recognised,  the  Greeks  regarded 
the  constitution  as  an  oligarchy,  the  irresponsible 
power  of  magistrates,  chosen  for  life,  beiag  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  privileged  persons.  But  in  prin- 
ciple such  a  State  would  more  properly  be  called  a 
limited  democracy.  There  were  restrictions  upon  the 
fiill  rights  of  the  freemen  :  control  over  their  magistrates 
was  wanting :  yet  even  in  the  right  of  election  their 
sovereign  rights  were  recognised ;  and  in  the  assem- 
bUes  the  rule  of  the  Demos  was  supreme. 

Ochlocracy.  An  ideal  democracy  was  that  in  which  all  citizens 
were  equal,  without  the  recognition  of  any  special  pri- 
vileges. But  so  fertUe  were  the  Greeks  in  pohtical 
nomenclature,  that  when  a  republic  of  this  type  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  who  domi- 
nated over  the  noble  and  wealthy,  it  was  said  to  have 
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degenerated  into  an  ochlocracy, — ^a  term  now  vulgarly    chap. 
translated  into  mob-ocracy.^  ^ — r^ 


ciea. 


One  characteristic,  however,  was  common  to  all  these  "^^  "»i»j^ 
vaneties  of  Greek  democracy.  The  citizens  who  limited  in 
governed  the  State  were  generally  a  privileged,  and  ^®™<^*- 
comparatively  a  small,  class  of  the  whole  commmiity. 
They  enjoyed  their  franchises  by  right  of  birth,  or 
property  :  they  were  proprietors  of  the  soil :  according 
to  the  social  habits  of  the  ancient  world,  they  scorned 
manual  labour  as  dishonourable ;  and  gave  up  all 
handicrafts  and  agriculture  to  their  slaves.  Jealous 
of  their  privileges,  they  excluded  strangers  and  settlers 
from  the  franchise ;  and  the  slaves,  who  formed  the 
entire  working  classes,  were  naturally  denied  any  share 
of  political  power.  Citizens  alone  formed  the  State ; 
and  they  owned  no  fellowship  with  strangers  or  slaves. 
Xone  of  these  States  were,  therefore,  democracies,  in  the 
widest  sense,  being  governed  by  a  single  privileged  class. 
Xeither  can  they  be  fitly  termed  oligarchies  or  aristo- 
cracies, as  some  high  authorities  have  regarded  them.^ 
The  conditions  of  Greek  society  necessarily  separated 
the  freemen  from  the  slaves :  but  the  citizens  formed  a 
complete  society,  composed  of  various  ranks,  noble 


<«.». 


'  Aristotle  is  yery  severe  against  a  pure  democracy.  Oiting  Homer 
ovK  ayaBbv  nokvKoipavirf,^  lUad,  ii.  204,  he  says  in  a  democracy  'the 
people,  knowing  itself  to  he  an  ahsolute  king,  assumes  all  his  pretensions, 
and  exercises  all  his  prerogatires ;'  PcliL  yi.  4.  And,  again, '  the  worst 
mode  of  constituting  the  deliherative  power  is  that  of  placing  it,  on  sU 
occasions,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  convened  in  the  assembly ; ' 
ibid.  14.  Aristotie's  ideal  of  a  democracy  was  that  of  an  agricultural  or 
pastoral  State,  where  the  people  could  not  assemble  often  or  tumultuously ; 
iUd.  viiL  4.  Plato  also  says  that '  tyranny  more  naturally  results  from 
democracy  than  from  any  other  form  of  government; '  De  Repub,  book  iz. 

'  De  Tocqueville  says: — '  Athdnes,  avec son  suffrage  universel,  n*^it 
done,  aprte  tout,  qu'une  rdpublique  aristocratique,  oil  tons  les  nobles 
avaient  un  droit  ^g»l  au  gouvemement ; '  ii.  ch.  15. 
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CHAP,    and  humble,  rich  and  poor ;  and  where  all  alike  shared 
' — r^ — '  in  the  government,  the  State  uaust  be  accounted  a 
democracy.    That  large  classes  were  outside  this  pri- 
vileged body,  was  due  to  the  constitution  of  Greek 
society,  rather  than  to  the  poUty  of  the  State. 

Examples  of  aU  these  varieties  of  constitution  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  communities,  or 
in  allusions  to  them  by  Aristotle  and  other  philo- 
sophers and  historians.^  But  we  cannot  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  democracy,  in  the  minor  States,  which  have 
not  left  their  mark  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Xor 
is  much  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  their  local 
struggles,  factions  and  intrigues.* 
Conflict  One  observation,  however,  may  be  applied  to  all. 

between  ,    ,  •',  •'■'*■ 

aristocracy  Whcrever  a  State  originally  oUgarchic  ultimately 
cracj.  assumed  a  democratic  constitution,  a  contest  was  con- 
tinued between  these  opposing  principles  and  interests. 
This  poUtical  law,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  illustrated 
by  the  entire  history  of  Greece,  In  every  State  we 
lead  of  revolutions  and  convulsions :  at  one  time,  the 
aristocracy  being  in  the  ascendant,  at  another  time  the 
democracy.*    All  these  free  States  were  governed,  in 

»  Aristotle,  rM.  iii.  5-7 ;  vi.  4-11.  Polybius,  yi.  4  9.  See  Thirl- 
-wall,  Hist,  ch.  z. 

^  For  a  view  of  the  rancorous  spirit  of  Greek  factions,  see  Thucydides, 
iiL82. 

^  According  to  Aristotle, '  oligarchies  and  then  tyrannies  successively 
prevailed,  an  usurping  faction  continually  narrowing  the  basis  of  its  own 
power,  till  this  power,  supported  on  a  single  point,  was  easily  overturned 
by  the  just  resentment  of  the  people.  Democracy  then  arose  and  pre- 
vailed in  its  turn.' — Fciit,  iii,  11. 

Thucydides  says : — '  The  leaders  in  the  cities,  making  the  fairest  pro- 
fessions, on  one  side  putting  forward  the  political  equality  of  the  people, 
on  the  other  a  moderate  aristocracy,  while  in  word  they  served  the 
common  interests,  in  fact  they  made  prizes  for  themselves.  And  while 
struggling,  by  every  means,  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  each  other,  they 
dared  and  carried  out  the  most  dreadful  deeds :  heaping  on  still  greater 
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great  measure,  by  political  parties :  the  nobles  were    chap, 
divided,  and  whichever  party  happened  to  prevail,  there  ^—  /  ^ 
were  generally  capable  and  ambitious  members  of  their 
order,  ready  to  assmne  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

These  contests  between  classes  were  pursued  with 
the  violence  and  injustice  which  disfigure  the  history 
of  half  civilised  societies.  Where  the  great  and  rich 
triiunphed,  their  rule  was  selfish  and  oppressive : 
where  the  people  prevailed,  they  rioted  in  their  power, 
and  were  prepared  to  trample  upon  their  prostrate 
rivals.  At  Megara,  during  a  revolutionary  time,  the  eoo  b^. 
rich  were  forced  to  open  their  houses  and  feast  the 
populace  ;  ^  and  creditors  were  required  to  refund  the 
interest  which  they  had  received  from  their  debtors.* 
And  at  Cyren^  the  people  oppressed  the  rich  so 
grievously,  that  the  latter  rebelled  against  the  demo- 
cracy and  overthrew  it.' 

We  must  confine  our  illustrations  of  democracy  to 
a  few  of  the  most  eminent  States,  and  notably  to 
Athens :  but  a  few  observations  may  here  be  offered 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
Greek  democracy. 

The  social  conditions  of  the  different  States  affected  Agricui- 

1.  i«*i  ••  tural  and 

theu'  poutical   constitutions  in  Greece,   as  in   other  townpopu- 
countries.     The  Greeks  themselves  were  fully  aware  of 
the  essential  differences  between  agricultural  and  urban 
or  maritime  communities.     *  Arcadian  simphdty'  be- 
came a  proverb.     The  Lacedaemonians,  whose  country 

Teageance,  not  only  so  far  as  was  just  and  expedient  for  the  State,  bat  to 
the  measure  of  what  was  pleasing  to  either  parfy^  in  each  successive  case ; 
and  whether  by  an  unjust  sentence  of  condemnation^  or  on  gaining  ascen- 
dency by  the  strong  hand,  they  were  ready  to  glut  their  animofdty ; '  Hid. 
iii.  82.  1  Aristotle,  Po/ij^.  v.  5. 

^  Thirlwall,  m^.  L  487,  ^  Aristotle,  Po^.  Tiii.  4. 
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CHAP,  was  bounded  by  an  inhospitable  coast,  unfavourable 
^*— ^^^ — '  for  maritime  trade  and  foreign  intercourse,  and  by 
mountain  ranges,^  were  known  as  intellectually  inert, 
unchanging  and  conservative.  The  Athenians,  dwelUng 
in  a  city  on  the  sea-coast,  were  quick,  progressive,  and 
impressionable — aUve  to  the  varied  influences  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  superior  to  all  other  Ghreeks  in  cultivation 
and  refinement.  The  difference  was  not  less  remark- 
able in  the  forms  and  spirit  of  their  governments. 
Even  in  Attica  itself  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  the  maritime  population  of  the  Piraeus 
were  more  incUned  to  democracy  than  the  residents 
in  the  city  of  Athens  itself ;  and  the  seamen  who  won 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
thenceforth  turned  the  balance  of  power  in  favour  of 
the  democracy.^ 
Thesaaiy  The  citics  foimdcd  in  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly 

and  other  ,_  , 

paatorai  wcrc  generally  governed  by  warlike  oligarchies. 
Larissa,  however,  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  was  a 
democracy.'  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  character 
of  the  coxmtry  assured  the  influence  of  the  landowners  ; 
and  the  soU  was  tilled  by  the  Palestae,  a  race  of  serfs, 
like  the  Laconian  helots.  Aristotle  observes  that 
oligarchy  prevailed  'wherever  cavalry  formed  the 
national  force ;  as  among  the  Chalcideans,  the  Eretrians, 
the  Magnesians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and 
many  otiier  wealthy  communities  of  Asiatic  Greece.'  * 
This  naturally  arose  from  two  causes :  first,  such  coun- 
tries had  wide  pastures,  with  scattered  popidations ;  and, 

»  Grote,  Hiri.  ii.  296 ;  Uoyd,  Affe  ofPendes,  ii.  91. 

•  Arist.  Polit,  v.  2. 

»  Ibid.  T.  6.  *  Ibid.  tI.  3. 
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secondly,  the  costly  equipment  of  cavalry  rendered  it  the  chap. 
peculiar  force  of  the  rich.  The  social  condition  of  such  ^-^ — ' 
coimtries,  and  their  system  of  warfare,  combined  to 
maintain  a  territorial  aristocracy.  As  the  population 
increased,  and  infantry  became  a  more  important  arm 
of  the  military  service,  other  classes  acquired  political 
influence. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  the  growth  of  towns  that  Growth  of 
democracy  was  advanced.  When  the  population  of  any 
city  increased,  and  out-lying  villages  were  brought 
within  its  walls,  the  aristocracy  was  generally  over- 
come. Sometimes  the  latter  recovered  its  ascendency, 
by  dispersing  the  people  again,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Wherever  there  was  a  maritime  population,  the 
democracy  gained  influence.  Everywhere  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  were  the  most  favourable  to  aris- 
tocracy.^ 

In  the  Greek  States  the  distribution  of  land  among  ^^^'^^ 
the  proprietors  was  generally  not  very  unequal.    Some  i^nd. 
had  considerable  estates ;  but  the  possessions  of  the 
greater  number  were  so  far  alike  as  to  cause  a  general 
social  equality  amongst  them ;  and  this  circumstance 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  political  rights. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  smallness  of  the  com-  f  ™^*" 
munities  which  constituted  the  Greek  States  ;  and  this  «)mmmii- 
circumstance  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in 
studying  their  institutions.  It  explains  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible.  That  all  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  should  be  concerned  in  its  government 
may  be  comprehended :  in  a  large  State  it  would  be 
impossible  without  representation.  But  the  general  type 
of  the  Greek  republics  or  commonwealths,  in  the  best 

1  ThirlwaU,  Siit.  L  454,465. 
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CHAP,    period  of  their  history,  was  that  of  a  city  community 


^"'  ■'  '^  —  or  '  town-autonomy,'  according  to  Grote  —  sur- 
rounded  by  a  Umited  extent  of  territory,  and  exercising 
independent  rights  of  sovereignty.^  In  such  States  the 
fullest  development  of  democracy  was  attainable.^  Every 
citizen,  whether  dwelling  in  the  city  itself,  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  was  able  to  attend  in  person  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembled  people.  Where  representation  was 
unknown,  it  was  only  by  personal  attendance  that  a 
citizen  could  exercise  his  rights.  If  distance  excluded 
him,  he  was  debarred  fix)m  the  enjoyment  of  his  firan- 
chise.  Hence  it  was  in  these  small  States  that  the  ideal 
of  a  pm^e  democracy  was  most  fully  realised.^  And  what 
a  study  of  pohtical  and  social  life  does  such  a  commimity 
Remark-  present !  Without  an  army,  without  representation,  with- 
of  Greek  out  a  press,  every  citizen  was  himself  a  soldier,  a  states- 
man, and  a  judge  :  now  hastening  to  the  battle-field  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  his  country  :  now  debating  affairs 
of  peace  and  war :  now  judging  the  causes  of  his  fellow- 

^  '  The  State,  the  commonwealth,  was  in  Greek  eyes  a  city,  an  organised 
society  of  men  dwelling  in  a  walled  town,  as  the  hearth  and  home  of  the 
political  society,  and  with  a  surrounding  territory  not  too  large  to  allow 
all  its  free  inhabitants  habitually  to  assemble  within  its  walls  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizens.' — Freeman's  Comp,  Pol.  83.  The  same  writer  says 
elsewhere: — '  The  fuU  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  each  separate  city  formed 
the  political  ideal  of  the  Greek  mind.' — JIi9t»  Essays,  2nd  ser.  116. 

'  Aristotle  affirms  it  to  be '  difficult  to  establish  any  other  form  of 
government  in  large  cities  and  populous  conjnunities '  (PoUt.  book  iii. 
ch.  11.) 

'  '  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy  is  that  distance  from  the  central 
point  which  will  but  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as 
often  as  their  public  functions  demand.' — Federalist,  No.  xiv.  71 ;  ^  In 
the  ancient  world  .  .  .  there  could  be  nothing  like  a  regulated  popular 
government,  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  single  city  community ;  because 
there  did  not  exist  the  physical  conditiona  for  the  formation  of  and  pro- 
pagation of  a  public  opinion,  except  among  those  who  could  be  brought 
together  to  discuss  public  matters  in  the  same  agora.' — ^Mill,  On  JRepr, 
Govt.  8. 
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citizens.  Every  citizen  was  a  ruler,  directly  and  con-  chap. 
stantly  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  No  higher  ^-  ■'  "^ 
duties  and  responsibihties  can  attach  to  the  most  eminent ; 
and  there  they  were  habitually  discharged  by  the  entire 
body  of  freemen.  In  no  other  constitution  could  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  citizen  be  so  exalted,  and 
nowhere  could  be  found  such  opportunities  and  incite- 
ments for  poUtical  education.  While  such  a  system  of 
popular  government  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the 
genius  of  Greek  orators  and  statesmen,  the  pubhc  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  of  State  trained  aU  the  citizens  to 
political  thought  and  action.  It  spread  knowledge  and 
formed  pubhc  opinion,  hke  the  modem  press ;  and  it 
did  more — it  united  with  knowledge,  and  the  capacity 
of  forming  a  judgment,  the  interest  and  responsibility 
of  voting,^  and  the  stimulus  of  action.^  The  patriotism 
of  citizens  in  such  a  State  reached  the  highest  pitch : 
their  country,  their  dty,  and  their  home  were  identified. 
Their  patriotism  may  have  been  narrow,  jealous,  and 
exclusive :  but  it  was  a  passion. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  these  httle  f^^ 
States :  let  us  now  glance  at  its  darker  shades.    We 
have   seen  citizens  as  earnest  and  instructed  rulers, 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  functions,  and 
burning  with  patriotic  ardour :  but  we  cannot  overlook 

^  The  Greeks  understood  the  practice  of  putting  questions^  and  divi- 
dons  at  their  assemblies.  Thus  in  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly  the 
ephor  put  the  question  in  this  form :  '  Whoever  of  you,  Lacedadmonians, 
thinks  the  treaty  to  have  been  broken,  and  the  Athenians  to  have  been 
guilty,  let  him  rise  and  go  yonder  (pointing  out  a  certain  place  to  them)  ; 
and  whoever  does  not  think  so,  let  him  go  to  the  other  side/  They 
arose  and  divided,  and  there  was  a  large  majority  who  thought  that  the 
treaty  had  been  broken. — Thucydides,  i  87. 

^  '  The  newspaper  press,'  says  John  Stuart  Mill, '  is  not  in  all  respect» 
an  adequate  equivalent  of  the  Pnyz  and  the  Forum.' — H^,  Gov.  8. 
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CHAP,  the  enmities  of  ambitious  leaders — ^more  dangerous  to 
-^-^ r^ — '  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  liberties  of  the  common- 
wealth than  in  larger  States  —  the  feuds  of  hostile 
factions,  the  corruption  of  citizens,  and,  above  all,  the 
national  pride  and  local  jealousies,  which  drove  every 
dty  into  war  with  its  neighbours.  But  such  faults  as 
these,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  peculiar  to  small 
dty  commonwealths  :  they  have  been  the  faults  of  large 
States  no  less  than  small,  in  all  ages,  and  are  due  to 
the  infirmities  of  human  natiure  rather  than  to  political 
institutions. 

No  more  instructive  study  is  to  be  foimd,  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  than  that  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths. They  differ  from  any  examples  of  govern- 
ment in  oiu"  own  time :  but  they  afford  some  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  popular  rule,  for  the  guidance  of  modem 
States,  estabhshed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  upon  more 
rational  prindples. 
Spartm  Among  these  commonwealths  the  renowned  mon- 

archy of  Sparta  stands  alone,  as  a  conspicuous  contrast 
to  the  general  pohty  of  contemporary  Greece ;  and  its 
singular  institutions  demand  spedal  notice. 
Its  con-  The  constitution  of  Sparta  was  a  limited  monarchy 

of  a  pecuhar  character.  There  were  two  kings,  of  equal 
power,  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  thwart  one 
another.  They  had  large  possessions :  they  were  en- 
titled to  command  the  Spartan  armies  in  time  of  war : 
they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
traditional  reverence :  but  their  power  was  subject  to 
the  Council  of  Ephors.^  These  magistrates,  originally 
designed  to  protect  the  people  and  restrain  the  kings, 
gradually  usurped  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  au- 

1  Ariat  Pol,  u.  0,  23 ;  Herod.  tI.  66. 
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thority  over  the  State.  They  reduced  the  kingly  power  chap. 
to  a  shadow,  and  were  themselves  supreme  in  peace  ^- — ^ — ' 
and  war.  They  appointed  and  dismissed  magistrates : 
they  fined  and  imprisoned  citizens  at  their  pleasure: 
nay,  they  could  even  lay  hands  upon  the  king  himself : 
they  judged  causes  without  the  restraint  of  written  laws : 
they  assembled  the  mihtary  forces,  and  directed  their 
movements  ;  and  two  of  their  number  attended  to  con- 
trol the  kings  in  the  field. 

Under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  there  was  a 
senate  and  a  public  assembly,  with  some  ostensible 
powers,  but  little  more  than  nominal  influence.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  the  open  air:  no  seats  were 
provided  for  the  citizens,  who  were  kept  standing,  and 
were  speedily  dismissed.  There  was  no  discussion  of 
public  affairs:  but  a  simple  vote  was  given  on  the 
decrees  of  the  senate.^  No  citizen  was  allowed  to 
speak  without  the  express  leave  of  the '  magistrates. 
Silence  and  secresy  were  the  characteristics  of  Spartan 
rule.2 

As  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  popular  institutions  its  narrow 
were  united  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  several  of  the      *  ^* 
Greek  writers  commend  it.^    But,  in  truth,  the  consti- 

*  Plutarch  (LycTirgUB),  i.  120 ;  Thucydides,  v.  68. 

'  Grote,  Bid,  ch.  yi. 

'  Aristotle,  ii.  4 ;  Plutarcli  (Lycurgus).  PolyHus  extols  it  in 
tbese  words : — '  The  dread  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  certain  share  was 
allotted  in  the  goYemmenti  restrained  the  excesses  and  ahuses  of  royalty. 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  maiotained  in  a  due  suhmission  to  erity  of 
the  Mugs,  by  their  apprehension  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  For  the  *~^^ 
members  of  the  senate,  being  all  selected  from  the  best  among  the 
citizens,  were  always  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  justice ;  and  by 
throwing  their  own  weight  into  the  scale,  when  either  side  was  in  danger 
of  being  oppressed  by  the  other,  to  give  such  strength  to  the  weaker 
party  as  the  constitution  of  the  State  required.  By  these  means,  the 
Lacedaemonians  preserved  their  liberty  entire  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  any  other  people '  (book  vi.  ch.  10.) 
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oppressed  helots,  who  tilled  the  soil ;  and  the  boasted 
polity  of  its  great  lawgiver  was  fitter  for  a  military 
college  than  a  State.  Its  ascetic  rigour  of  manners  and 
discipline,  if  calculated  to  make  good  soldiers,  was 
fetal  to  civilisation  and  freedom ;  and  accordingly  Sparta 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  free  States  of  Greece. 
Nay,  opposed  to  freedom  herself,  when  she  attained 
ascendency,  she  trampled  out  the  freedom  of  other 
States.  She  did  not  aspire  to  intellectual  progress :  but 
she  aimed  successfully  at  military  domination ;  and  the 
stable  character  of  her  people  ensured  the  permanence 
of  her  institutions  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years. 
Co«t  at  But  at  what  a  cost  was  this  stabiUty  secured !     The 

biu'^waa'   gcucrous  national  life  of  a  free  State  was  sacrificed 
*®^         to  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  discipline :  society  was  im- 
movable :  citizens  spent  their  lives  without  progress  or 
variety,  like  Hindus  or  Chinese :  grown  men  submitted 
to  the  intolerable   yoke    of   pedagogues    and   drill- 
sergeants  :  irksome  restraints  were  relied  on,  for  the 
ordering  of  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  the  healthy 
spirit  of  rational  freedom. 
Democrattc        But  uudcr  kings  and  an  aristocracy,  there  were 
tions.^'       some  institutions  in  Sparta  of  a  democratic  character. 
The  children  of  the  poor  were  educated  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich :  the  poor  dressed  like  the  rich,  and 
sat  at  the  same  common  tables.     The  citizens  had  the 
■'^         right  of  election  to  one  of  the  two  highest  magistracies, 
and  were  eligible  to  the  other.    They  also  elected  the 
senators,   and    were  eligible  to  the  Coimcil  of  the 
Ephors.^    No  legislator  of  antiquity  was  socially  so 

»  Aiist.  Tom.  vL  9. 
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great  a  levefler  as  Lycuigus.  He  divided  the  lands  chap. 
equally  among  the  citizens,  and  even  endeavoured  -■ 
to  make  an  equal  division  of  all  other  property. 
He  introduced  a  cumbersoine  iron  coinage,  which 
discouraged  the  ordinary  uses  of  money,  and  restrained 
liixiuy.  He  put  down  the  elegant  and  refined  arts, 
which  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and  culture  of  the 
rich,  and  favoured  none  but  the  common  handicrafts, 
which  were  useful  to  the  whole  community. 

The  public  tables  were  established  in  order  to  Sumptmuy 
counteract  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  rich :  even  the 
kings  were  required  to  dine  at  these  tables ;  and  the 
nobles,  instead  of  enjoying  costly  repasts  at  home,  were 
constrained  to  share  the  rough  dietary  of  the  common- 
alty. Their  favourite  dish  was  a  coarse  black  broth, 
which  was  revolting  to  any  but  Spartan  stomachs :  they 
were  restricted  to  spare  potations  of  wine — ^probably  as 
bad  as  their  broth ;  and  after  these  fingal  repasts,  they 
were  not  even  allowed  a  lanthom  to  light  their  way 
home  in  the  dark.^  By  sumptuary  laws  they  were 
restrained  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and  refined 
tastes  of  civilised  society.  Their  houses  were  plain 
and  devoid  of  ornament :  they  cultivated  none  of  the 
fme  arts  at  home,  neither  did  they  import  the  works  of 
foreign  artists:  their  dress  was  plain,  if  not  shabby, 
and  their  persons  dirty  :  ^  they  avoided  intercourse  with 
foreigners  as  obstinately  as  the  CShinese,  and  they  re- 
pelled commerce :  they  laid  no  claim  to  learning,  but  severity  of 
prided  themselves  upon  that  '  Laconic '  brevity  which  *'"''"°^; 

^  Plutarch  (Lycuif^),  i.  129. 

'  '  At  twelve  yean  of  age  their  under  garment  was  taken  away,  and 
only  a  gingle  upper  one  a  year  allowed  them.  Hence  they  were  nece^- 
Miily  dirty  in  their  persons,  and  denied  the  great  fayour  of  baths  and  oil, 
except  on  some  particular  days  of  the  year/ — Ibid.  1. 130. 
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CHAP,  became  proverbial.  Family  life  was  roughly  discouraged 
^  *  — '  by  the  pubUc  tables,  by  dormitories  even  for  married 
men,  by  pubhc  education  for  the  children,  by  the 
constant  training  of  the  men  for  war,  and  by  absiud 
regulations  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  Such  cus- 
toms forbade  the  refinements  of  cultivated  society. 
Hence  the  Athenians  could  laugh  at  the  boorishness  of 
their  warUke  rivals.  The  Spartans  were  trained  for  the 
endurance  of  hardships  and  dangers  :  war  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  their  hves  :  then*  courage  was  that  of  free- 
men :  but,  wanting  the  culture  and  intellectual  activity 
of  the  Athenians,  they  never  aspired  to  poUtical  liberty. 
Their  social  institutions  were  democratic,  if  not  com- 
munist :  their  government  was  the  rule  of  the  few 
over  the  many. 
€<»n<rnHt  Thc  rulc  of  Sparta  was  narrow  and  jealous  :  it  al- 

Aure^s^and  lowcd  uo  poUtical  powcr  to  the  provincial  towns,  but 
Sparta.       conccntratcd  all  authority  in  the  capital :  while  Athens, 
Uberal  and  expansive,  embraced  the  whole  of  Attica  in 
the  civic  franchise. 

To  realise  the  true  character  of  this  singular  policy, 
we  must  contrast  Athens  with  Sparta.  Freedom  was 
.  the  ruling  principle  of  the  one :  restraint  the  scheme  of 
the  other :  in  the  one,  individuahty  and  genius  were  en- 
comraged :  in  the  other,  all  men  were  straitened  to  a 
common  type :  in  the  one  the  government  was  open, 
public,  free,  popular :  in  the  other,  close,  secret,  and 
reserved:  in  the  one,  life  was  intellectual,  expansive, 
sympathetic,  gay :  in  the  other,  it  was  dull,  selfish, 
narrow,  and  monotonous :  in  the  one,  man  was  de- 
veloped to  his  highest  ideal :  in  the  other,  he  was  an 
elaborate  social  mechanism :  in  the  one,  instructive  con- 
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verse  with  foreigners  was  encouraged :  in  the  other,  it    chaf. 


was  repelled  with  barbarous  exclusiveness.^  ^ — r^ — 

Of  all  the  Greek  States,  Athens  was  the  most  emi-  AthenB. 
nent  in  dviUsation  and  in  freedom.  It  is  to  Athens 
that  Greece  owes  her  extraordinary  reputation.  In  the 
works  of  the  Athenians  we  have  learned  to  admire  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks.^  Athens  was  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Greece,  and  of  ancient  Europe,  and  her  his- 
tory presents  an  example  of  the  fullest  development  of 
Greek  democracy. 

After  the  death  of  Codrus,    their  last  king,  the  Athenian 
Athenians  were  governed  by  Archons,  elected  by  the  ^   "^  ^' 
Eupatrid  or  patrician  order,  at  first  for  life,  afterwards 
for  ten  years,  and  at  length  by  nine  archons  chosen 
for  one  year  only.     The  citizens  were  divided  into  fom: 
Ionic  tribes,  united  by  religious  and  social  ties :  they 
were  charged  with  the  collection  of  contributions  for 
the  public  service,  and  with  furnishing  mihtary  con- 
tingents :  but  as  yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.    A  close  oligarchy  continued  to 
rule  over  Athens — with  what  success  we  may  judge 
from  the  condition  in  wliich  the  renowned  Solon  found  The  wmiti- 
his   countrymen.     This    distinguished    lawgiver    was  Soion. 
chosen  archon  in  594  b.c,  ;  and  liis  coimtry  needed  all 
his  Statesmanship.     Attica  was  convulsed  by  factions 
and  discontents ;  the  Thetes,  or  small  cultivators,^  were 
groaning  imder  oppression,  poverty,  and  debt :  many 
had  sunk  from  freemen  into  slaves,  and  an  insiurection 

»  Thucyd.  i.  70,  ii.  37-42. 

^  Draper  says,  with  much  tnith, '  that  the  philosophical  celebrity  of 
(ireece  is  altogether  due  to  Athens.'  '  It  is  a  popular  error  that  Greece,  in 
the  aggregate,  was  a  learned  country.' — Intellectual  ProgreM,  i.  128. 

'  They  may  he  likened  to  freeholders  and  small  tenant-farmerB  in 
England, 
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CHAP,  of  the  debtors  and  poorer  citizens  was  imminent.^  Solon, 
— ^ — '  by  summary  changes  in  the  laws  concerning  debtors, 
contracts,  and  the  tenure  of  land,  redressed  these 
present  grievances.  He  was  now  called  by  his  grate- 
fiil  countrymen  to  reform  their  political  constitution ; 
and  his  laws  became  the  foundation  of  Athenian  de- 
mocracy. He  was  the  inventor  of  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, or  timocratic  principle,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks.  He  divided  the  citizens  of  all  the  four  tribes 
into  four  classes,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of 
their  property.  To  each  class  specific  duties  and  pri- 
vileges were  assigned,  while  a  graduated  income  tax 
was  levied,  rising  in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of 
the  property.  The  first  class  alone  could  serve  as 
archons,  sit  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  command 
the  land  and  sea  forces  :  the  second  were  boimd  to  serve, 
fully  equipped,  as  cavalry,  and  the  third  as  heavy- 
infantry.  The  fourth  and  most  numerous  class  were 
exempt  fix)m  direct  taxation :  but  they  were  disquali- 
fied for  the  magistracy :  in  the  field  they  fought  as 
hght  infantry,  and  in  the  fleet  as  common  sailors.  So 
far  aristocratic  rule  was  maintained  :  but  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth  was  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  older 
aristocracy  of  birth,  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ex- 
clusive privileges.^  Solon,  however,  did  not  rest  here. 
To  the  fourth  class  he  extended  the  rights  of  voting 
for  the  archons,  whom  he  made  accountable  to  the 
Heliasa,  or  assembly  of  the  people.^    He  reformed  the 

^  Mr.  Cox  enters  fully  into  the  causes  of  these  troubles:  JBSgto/y  of 
Greece,  L  196-203. 

«  Thirlwall,  Sitt.  ii.  45;  Grote,  JSKrf.  iii.  176 ;  Cox,  Higt.  i.  203. 

^  Aristotle  sajB : — '  Solon  justly  entrusted  the  people  with  the  power  of 
electing  the  magistrates  and  the  right  of  calling  them  to  account — ^powers 
whicli  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  people^  without  degrading  them  into 
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ancient  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was  to  be  the  chap. 
guardian  of  the  laws.  And,  further,  he  constituted  a  -«  ,'  n^ 
popular  senate,  or  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  one-fourth 
being  elected  annually  by  each  of  the  tribes  :  the  lowest 
tribe,  however,  being  disqualified  fix)m  choosing  any  of 
its  own  members.  And  it  was  ordained  that  no  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  Probouleutic, 
or  preconsidering  coimcil.^  Popular  principles  were 
here  recognised,  side  by  side  with  invidious  disabihties  ; 
and  the  most  numerous  class,  while  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  were  carefully  reduced  to  a  poUtical  minority 
ia  the  senate.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Solon,  in 
this  balanced  constitution,  designed  to  give  the  people 
no  more  power  than  was  necessary  to  ensure  their  con- 
tentment, and  pride  of  citizenship.^  Athens  was  still  an 
oligarchy :  but  popular  rights  were  fully  recognised, 
and  merely  awaited  further  development,  together  with 
the  advancing  power  and  enhghtenment  of  its  citizens. 
And  the  Ecclesia,  or  pubhc  assembly,  which  embraced 
all  classes,  was  an  institution  essentially  democratic* 

Nor  must  we  part  with  Solon  without  alluding  to  Encoumge- 
the  encoiuragement  which  he  gave  to  commerce  and  commerce, 
industry,  in  opposition  to  the  general  prejudices  of  the 
Greeks.     Such   a  pohcy  contributed  no   less  to  the 
national  prosperity  of  Athens,  than  to  its  enhghtenment 
and  freedom.     It  withdrew  numbers  from  agricultiu^, 

filaTes,  or  conyeitmg  them  into  enemies.' — Polit,  i.  9.  The  Helisea  was 
assembled  for  the  election  of  officers,  for  the  sanction  of  laws,  and  for  judi- 
cature ;  Curtius,  JERst,  ii.  448. 

^  Plutarch,  life  of  Solon. 

*  Solon  himself  said  he  '  had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws  which 
they  were  capable  of  receiving.' — Plutarch,  i.  238 ;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  12. 

'  Grote,  Hist.  ch.  xi. ;  Thirlwall,  JKrf.  ii.   39  ci  seq, ;  Plutarch, 
life  of  Solon ;  Boeck,  494,  495. 
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CHAP,     and  brought  them  within  the  social  influences  of  the 


II. 


'  city  ;  and  was  one  of  several  concurrent  causes  of  the 

advance  of  Athens  towards  democracy. 

Reaction  Siich  was  Solou's  constitutiou  :  but  like  other  Greek 

Pcisistra-     States,  Athens  was  destined  to  political  reaction,  and 

^"^'  Solon  just  lived  to  see  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus. 

Under  that  tyrant,  and  his  sons  Hippias  and  BBpparchus, 

the  freedom  of  Athens  was  suspended  for  fifty  years. 

(>)n8titu-  Diuing  this  prolonged  usurpation,  the  forms  of  the 

cieis-         Solonian  constitution  had  survived :  but  their  vitality 

thenw.  *^ 

fioc  ii.r.  had  been  extinct ;  and  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the  last 
of  the  usurpers,  was  followed  by  a  pohtical  revolution.^ 
It  has  generally  been  through  the  rivalry  of  con- 
tending parties  that  popular  rights  have  been  extended ; 
and  here  Cleisthenes,  the  popular  leader,  in  order  ta 
overthrow  his  rival  Isagoras  and  the  nobles,  '  took  the 
demos  into  partnership,'*  and  determined  upon  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage.*  The  four  Ionic  tribes,  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  franchise,  were  a  limited  body, 
enjoying  their  privileges  by  right  of  birth  and  succes- 
sion, and  allied  in  blood  and  religion,  as  in  other  Greek 
States.  Meanwhile,  a  large  population  had  arisen,  not 
connected  Tsith  these  tribes,  and  therefore  excluded 
from  the  franchise.  Cleisthenes  swept  away  the  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  religious  constitution,  of  the  four 
tribes,  and  divided  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes,  which 
embracal  not  only  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
but  many  metics,  or  foreigners,  if  not  slaves.*    This 

^  Thuc jdides  assigns  this  revolution  to  causes  anything  but  patriotic  ; 
vi.  54.  "  Herodotusi  v.  66, 

3  Herodotus,  v.  66-60 ;  Grote,  JSist.  iv.  170 ;  Thiriwall,  Hid.  ii.  82. 

*  Aristotie,  Pol.  iii.  1, 10 ;  Grote,  iv.  171 ;  ThirlwaU,  ii.  83 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.  305 ;  Oox,  Hiit.  I  228. 

The  ten  tribes  remained  without  alteration  until  305  B.C.,  when  tw 
other  tribes  were  added. 
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latter  concession  was  due  to  the  claims  of  the  seamen    chap. 
of  the  Pirseus,  and  the  maritime  population,  who  had  ' — ^-^^ 
won  naval  victories  for  the  State,  and  were  constantly 
growing  in  wealth  and  importance.      This  franchise 
broke  down  the  narrow  limits  of  hereditary  right :  but 
the  privil^ed  citizens  still  formed  a  Umited  portion  of 
the  population.^     The  great  mass  of  the  people,  con- 
sisting of  unenfranchised  foreigners  and  slaves,  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  new  constitution.     In  each 
deme,  or  district  (of  which  there  were  upwards  of  a 
hundred)  there  was  an  elaborate  system  for  the  regis- 
tration   of  voters.     Solon's  senate  now  became  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  consisting  of  an  equal  niunber 
of  senators  from  each  tribe,  chosen  annually  by  lot. 
It  was  organised  as  a  continuous  and  effective  body  in 
the  State,  and  regulations  were  made  for  holding  its 
sittings  throughout  the  year.     The  pubUc  assembly,  or 
Ecclesia,  comprised  the  entire  body  of  the  registered 
citizens  of  Attica,*  and  became  the  sovereign  poUtical 
power.     The  Heliasa  was  now  to  be  developed  into  the 
popular  judicature  of  the  dicasteries.     All  citizens  were 
eligible  to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred ;  but  as  yet 
citizens  of  the  fourth  class,  in  respect  of  property,  were 
not  qualified  to   serve   as   archons   and   other  high 
officers.     Solon  had  confined  this  privilege  to  the  first 
class  :  Cleisthenes  extended  it  to  the  two  other  classes, 
but  continued  the  disabihty  of  the  lowest.     The  choice 
of  senators  by  lot  was  designed  to  equahse  the  chances 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  and  this  blind  principle  of 
selection  was  hereafter  to  be  ftirther  extended  in  the 
Athenian  constitution.     The  dicasteries,  or  committees 
of  the  Ecclesia,  were  also  chosen  by  lot.     The  mihtary 

^  See  Boeck,  book  i.  ch.  7;  and  infrs,  p.  115-118. 
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CHAP,  system  was  placed  upon  a  popular  basis :  each  tribe 
*— ^-^ — '  appointed  its  own  officers  :  but  the  strategic  or  generals 
hke  the  ambassadors,  were  chosen  by  the  assembly. 
The  administration  of  the  finances  was  likewise  popular, 
being  conducted  by  a  board  of  ten  elected  by  the 
several  tribes.^ 
Ostracism.  Lastly,  as  a  security  against  any  future  usurpation 

of  power  by  ambitious  citizens,  Cleisthenes  introduced 
the  law  of  ostracism.  Grote's  masterly  vindication  of 
this  law  redeems  it  from  much  of  the  odium  com- 
monly attached  to  it.  It  was  introduced  when  society 
was  insecure,  when  usurpers  and  nobles  acquired  power 
by  violence  and  assassination,  and  when  the  triumph 
of  parties  was  followed  by  proscription  and  confiscation. 
Ostracism  averted  these  greater  evils.  An  innocent 
citizen  was  mdeed  banished:  but  he  was  not  dis- 
honoured ;  and  his  property  was  protected.  In  earlier 
times  he  would  have  suffered  death  and  connscation. 
So  far  the  new  policy  was  less  wrongful  than  the  old. 
It  may  be  added  that  ostracism  was  rarely  used ;  and 
that  when  democratic  rule  was  assured,  and  fears  of 
aristocratic  reaction  had  passed  away,  the  law  fell  as 
much  into  desuetude  as  did  the  law  of  impeachment, 
in  England,  when  Uberty  had  been  firmly  established. 

But  ostracism,  however  wise  and  salutary  its  pur- 
pose, and  however  guarded  against  abuse,  was  founded 
upon  a  principle  utterly  indefensible :  for  it  contem- 
plated the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  not  for  any  offence 
proved,  or  even  aQeged  against  him,^  but  in  order  to 

^  See  Boeck*8  chapters  on  this  part  of  the  eoonomy  of  Athens ;  Books 
ii.  iii. 

^  Plutarch  says : — '  Ostracism  was  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  but  was  very  decently  called  a  humbling  and  lessening  of 
some  excessiTe  influence  and  power '  (Aristid,)  ii.  456. 
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avert  probable  danger,  or  inconvenience  to  the  State,  chap. 
Admitting  fiiUy  the  natural  jealousy  of  usurpers  by  — ^ — * 
which  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks,  were  possessed, 
and  their  justifiable  fear  of  powerful  citizens,  not  yet 
restrained  by  respect  for  constitutional  obligations,  the 
banishment  of  a  blameless  citizen,  merely  to  serve  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  majority,  was  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  one,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  compared  with  the  EngUsh  law  of  im- 
j)eachment.  But  an  impeachment  is  founded  upon  the 
proof  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, — imperfectly 
defined,  indeed,— yet  distinct  criminal  acts  committed 
against  the  State.  These  crimes  must  be  proved, 
before  the  highest  tribimal  of  the  realm, — a  tribunal 
not  swayed  by  the  passions  of  the  people,  on  whose 
behalf  the  charge  is  made,  superior  to  intimidation, 
and  sworn  to  do  even  justice  between  the  commons 
and  the  accused.  Acts  of  attainder  may  afford  a  closer 
analogy :  but,  in  truth,  ostracism  more  nearly  resembled 
those  decrees  of  banishment,  by  which  arbitrary  kings 
have  been  wont  to  rid  themselves  of  dangerous  or 
obnoxious  subjects.  It  is  not  a  free  State,  but  an 
absolute  monarchy,  that  affords  examples  of  innocent 
men  condemned  and  punished  by  the  caprice  of  their 
rulers.  Ostracism  was  the  arbitrary  device  of  a  popular 
despotism.^ » 

^  Aristotle^  wliile  maintaining  the  theoretical  value  of  ostracism,  is 
constrained  to  doubt '  whether  this  invention  ought  ever  to  be  employed 
ia  a  virtuous  and  weU-regulated  community.' — IPoiiit,  iii.  9.  And  in 
another  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  remedy  as  cruel  as  it  is  violent — 
a  political  amputation  which  severs  from  the  commonwealth  those  quali- 
fied to  form  its  best  defence  and  highest  ornament' — ^Ibid.  vii.  3.  Plutarch 
says : — 'The  ostradsm  was  intended,  not  so  much  to  punish  this  or  that 
great  man,  as  to  soothe  and  alleviate  the  fiiry  of  envy,  who  delights  in 
the  disgrace  of  superior  characters,  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by 
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CHAP. 
II. 

>- — • ' 

Changes  in 
tiie  consti- 
tution of 
Cleis- 
thenes. 

477  B.C. 


Befonns  of 
Pericles. 


The  Areo- 
pof^iis. 


The  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  democratic  as  it 
was,  retained  some  important  provisions  of  the  old 
oligarchy.  These  continually  gave  way  before  the 
advancing  power  of  the  people.  Aristides,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  removed  all  oflScial  disabiUties,  and 
threw  open  the  oflSces  of  archon  and  strategus  to 
every  class  of  citizens.^  And  at  about  the  same  period 
the  archons  appear  to  have  been  first  chosen  by  lot.^ 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Pericles  to  complete  the 
democratic  constitution  of  Athens.  The  principal  in- 
stitution of  the  old  oligarchy  was  the  ancient  court  or 
senate  of  Areopagus.  This  distinguished  body  was  the 
highest  court  of  justice  in  the  State,  and  was  fenced 
round  with  dignity  and  privil^e.  It  had  long  been 
upheld  by  religious  respect,  and  traditions  of  divine 
authority :  it  was  composed  of  men,  wealthy  and  high- 
bom,  who  had  served  as  archons ;  and  it  exercised  not 
only  an  extended  judicature,  but  a  censorship  of  morals, 
and  powers  for  ensuring  an  observance  of  the  laws. 
It  even  controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesia.  It 
was  naturally  an  aristocratic  and  conservative  body  ; 
and  in  jurisdiction,  and  in  reverence,  it  had  once  been 
more  than  a  House  of  Lords.  But  it  became  obnoxious 
to  the  democratic  party  in  Athens.  Its  members  be- 
longed to  the  highest  class,  from  which  alone  the 
archons  had  been  eligible,  and  many   to  the  hostile 

their  fall.' — Life  of  Themistocles,  i.  845.    And  again  he  calls  it  'a  mild 
gratification  of  envy'  (Arist.)  ii.466. 

*  The  citizens  voted  for  an  ostracism^  by  hallot,  inscrilnng  the  names 
of  those  denounced  upon  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  shells.' — ^Plutarch  (Arist.) 
ii.466. 

1  Plutarch  (life  of  Aristides);  ii.  481 ;  Cox,  Bui,  ii.  16. 

*  Socrates  ridiculed  the  choice  of  officers  by  lot,  saying  that  no  one 
would  so  choose  a  pilot,  a  carpenter^  or  a  musician ;  Xenophon,  Minn.  i.  2. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  on  his  trial 
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fection  of  Peisistratus  and  his  family,  who  resisted  chap. 
popular  influences,  and  intrigued  with  oligarchic  Sparta  '*— "-^ — ' 
and  despotic  Persia,  against  their  own  countrymen.  Its 
exclusive  constitution,  its  political  sympathies,  and  its 
powers  were  alike  opposed  to  the  fiill  development  of 
democracy.  Its  divine  traditions  had  faded  away  like 
those  formerly  associated  with  kings ;  and  the  people 
had  lost  confidence  in  its  justice  and  impartiality.  The 
opening  of  the  office  of  archon  to  all  classes  might  in 
course  of  time  have  invigorated  this  body:  but  the 
election  of  these  officers  by  lot,  instead  of  by  intelligent 
choice,  impaired  its  character  and  reputation ;  ^  and 
it  was  destined  to  fall  suddenly  in  the  conflict  of  rival 
parties.  The  breach  between  the  oligarchic  and  con- 
servative elements  of  the  constitution,  and  the  demo- 
cracy, was  widened  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Athens  and 
the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  rise  of  new  maritime 
and  commercial  interests.  Cimon  was  chief  of  the  457  b.c. 
oligarchic  and  Peisistratid  party  :  Pericles  and  Ephialtes 
were  leaders  of  the  popular  and  democratic  party ;  and 
by  striking  at  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  as  the  chief 
support  of  the  ohgarchy,  they  at  once  disabled  their 
rivals,  and  carried  out  their  own  democratic  principles. 

This   venerable  institution   was  now  stripped   of  Thedicas- 

tones. 

nearly  all  its  powers ;  and  its  judicature  was  transferred 
to  the  entire  people.  The  archons  were  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  their  independent  judicial  functions. 
The  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  was 
now  vested  in  the  dicasteries,  consisting  of  about  six 
thousand  citizens,  annually  drawn  by  lot,  sworn,  and 
clirided  into  ten  panels  of  five  hundred  each,  a  thousand 
bdng  left  as  a  reserve.    Each  dicastery  was  presided 

*  Plutarch  (Pericles),  9. 
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CHAP,  over  by  an  archon,  the  cases  being  assigned  to  it  by 
' — r^^^  lot.  All  the  dicasts  were  now  paid  for  their  services.^ 
Before  these  popular  assemblies  were  tried  all  civil 
and  criminal  causes,  except  those  concerning  homicide, 
which  were  stiQ  reserved  for  the  Areopagus.  So 
numerous  a  body  was  obviously  unsuitable  to  the 
functions  of  a  judicial  tribunal :  but  the  Athenians, 
dreading  the  corruption  of  individual  magistrates,  and 
the  weakness  of  small  courts,  in  dealing  with  powerful 
and  turbulent  citizens  —  whose  causes  were  often 
espoused  by  excited  followers — sought  for  authority, 
and  respect  for  the  law,  in  the  numbers  of  the  dicas- 
tery.'  So  large  a  body,  it  was  maintained,  could 
neither  be  bribed  nor  intimidated  ;  and  if  it  sometimes 
erred,  they  beUeved  it  to  be  not  more  liable  to  error 
than  the  magistrates  whom  it  superseded.  Its  generous 
sentiments  could  be  rehed  on  for  the  redress  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  Impartiality  was  also  sought  in  the 
publicity  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  the  choice  of  its 
members,  from  the  different  tribes,  by  lot. 

But  whatever  their  merits  and  defects  as  judicial 
tribunals,  the  dicasteries  ministered  to  the  passion  of 
the  Athenians  for  social  and  pubUc  life.  Here  was  a 
field  for  the  display  of  oratory,  subtlety  and  wit.  The 
accused,  or  parties  in  a  cause,  pleaded  before  an  audi- 

^  '  When  the  power  of  the  popular  dicftftery  came  to  he  fully  recogmsed, 
the  demos  received  all  the  court  which  is  pa}'able  to  a  tyrant^  and  so 
the  polity  was  turned  into  the  democracy  of  which  we  are  witnesses.' — 
Arist.  Pol.  ii.  0.  Aristotle  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  attractions  of  the  fees 
to  the  dicasts;  ibid.  xi.  4.  And  Aristophanes  ridicules  their  restless 
activity,  in  the  '  WatpsJ 

^  So  much  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  efficacy  of  numbers  in 
securing  an  impartial  and  fearless  decision,  that  in  cases  of  great  import- 
ance the  dicastery  was  sometimes  increased  to  2,000 ;  Cortius,  Mut,  iL 
450. 
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ence  keen  and  quick-witted,  sensitive  and  impression-  chap. 
able.  Denied "  the  assistance  of  advocates,  every  man  ^ — r^— 
strove  to  fit  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  public  discussion. 
To  persuade  their  fellow-citizens  with  argument  or 
sophistry,  to  move  them  with  passionate  bursts  of 
eloquence,  was  the  ambition  of  Athenian  orators.  The 
dicasts  were  trained  by  the  exercise  of  judicature,  and 
cultivated  by  the  forensic  struggles  which  they  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  more  ambitious  and  capable  of  their 
number  were  ever  seeking  occasions  for  the  display  of 
their  judgment  or  eloquence. 

No  institution  of  Athenian  democracy  contributed 
more  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  citizens : 
none  gave  greater  power  and  ascendency  to  the  demos : 
but  as  a  scheme  of  judicature  it  can  only  be  approved 
by  those  whose  generous  devotion  to  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  can  discover  no  error  in  their  ways.  This 
democratic  judicature  has  often  been  compared  with 
English  trial  by  jury ;  ^  and,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
popular  principle  is  the  foundation  of  both :  but  how 
different  are  the  two  tribunals  I  Conceive  a  trial  in 
New  Palace  Yard,  before  a  magistrate  and  five  hxmdred 
common  jurors  of  Middlesex,  instead  of  before  a  judge 
and  jury  in  Westminster  Hall  I  ^ 

Another  powerful  instrument  of  the  democracy  was  scrutiny  of 
found  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of  magistrates  by  SI^ 
the  people.     Administrative  abuses  were  checked  by 
the  fear  of  popular  displeasure:    but  censure    was 
too  often  directed  more  in  the  spirit  of  faction  than  of 
patriotism,  and  was  used  to  ruin  a  political  opponent 

'  See  espedaUy  Grrotei  Sttt.  of  Greece^  r.  616  et  seq, 

'  Anacharsis,  baying  seen  an  assembly  of  tbe  people  at  Athens^  said 

*  He  was  sniprised  to  find  tbat  in  Greece,  wise  men  pleaded  causes,  and 

foob  determined  tbem.' — PlutaarQh  (Life  of  Solon),  i.  224. 
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CHAP,    rather  than  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State,     la  this 


' — • — '  manner,  Ephialtes  at  once  rescued  the  commonwealth 
fix)m  pernicious  corruptions,  and  struck  down  the 
Eupatrid,  or  aristocratic  party.  Like  impeachment  in 
England,  a  scrutiny  was  applied  sometimes  for  the  vin- 
dication of  public  rights,  sometimes  to  serve  the  ends 
of  pohtical  parties.  The  two  processes,  however,  were 
widely  different :  in  Athens  the  people  were  at  once 
accusers  and  judges  :  in  England  the  Commons  accuse : 
but  the  trial  of  the  charge  is  with  the  Peers. 
KestraintB  The  workiug  of  these  democratic  institutions,  how- 

democracy,  ever,  was  not  free  from  supervision  and  restraints. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
of  the  pubhc  assembly,  were  watched  by  assessors 
called  nomophylakes,  who  interposed  to  restrain  any- 
excess  of  jiurisdiction,  or  deviation  from  the  law;  and 
considerable  checks  and  Umitations  were  imposed  upon 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly: 
while  rash  proposals  to  amend  the  laws,  were  discouraged 
by  a  liability  to  penalties.^ 
Increased  While  thcsc  Constitutional  changes  were  proceed- 

thrimbiic  ing,  the  assembly  assiuned  more  extended  powers,  and 
overthrew  the  checks  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  constitution  of  Solon.^  With  a  view  to  limit 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  pubhc  assembly,  proposi- 
tions for  new  decrees  were  required  to  originate  with 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred :  but  these  were  so 
altered  by  the  assembly,  that  its  legislative  power 
was  practically  unlimited.  Nor  did  it  always  await  the 
propositions  of  the  five  himdred  :  but  originated  pro- 

^  All  these  securities  are  fully  described  by  Grote^  Hist,  toL  y.  408 ; 
and  by  Thirlwall. 
«  Supra,  p.  69. 
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posals  or  decrees  of  its  own,  which  it  sent  up  to  the  chap. 
council  for  approval.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ** 
power  of  making  general  laws,  or  amending  the  laws  of 
the  State,  was  still  confided  to  a  committee  of  the 
assembly.  How  decrees  of  the  assembly  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  laws  has  never  been  clearly  defined,^ 
and  was  probably  undetermined :  but  the  strongest 
body  is  more  likely  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
authority  of  the  weaker,  than  to  have  suffered  unwel- 
come restraints  upon  its  own  power. 

The  Council  of  Five  Himdred  was  entrusted  with  g?«ncu  of 

Jive 

important  functions.  It  controUal  the  finances  :  it  re-  Hundred, 
ceived  despatches  from  generals  and  ambassadors :  it 
laid  such  communications  before  the  assembly,  to  which 
it  also  introduced  ambassadors  in  person ;  and  it  gene- 
rally arranged  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly.  Such  a  body  should  have  given  steadiness 
and  consistency  to  the  administration :  but  its  con- 
stitution was  so  jealously  regulated,  that  it  was  itself 
wanting  in  stability.  It  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
by  the  ten  tribes :  each  of  these  tribes  chose  its  fifty 
members  to  act  for  a  month  as  prytanes,  or  office- 
bearers, in  rotation,  also  determined  by  lot.  A  new 
Epistates,  or  president,  was  appointed  every  day,  by 
lot.  Ko  better  scheme  could  have  been  devised  for  en- 
suring the  incapacity  of  a  governing  body.  The  crea- 
ture of  chance,  without  unity  of  purpose  or  experience, 
it  was  powerless  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

Nor  were  its  deficiencies  supplied  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  high  officers,  and  official  establishments, 
such  as  those  which  assisted  in  the  government  of  Borne, 
and  have  been  found  indispensable  in  the  States  of 

^  ThixlwaU,  But.  iy.  227,  228  -,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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CHAP,  modem  Europe.  A  general,  or  popular  statesman, 
^-  »' — '  like  Themistocles  or  Pericles,  was  able  to  dominate 
alike  over  the  council  and  the  assembly,  and  to  direct 
the  policy  of  the  State :  but  otherwise  the  Athenian 
constitution  ministered  to  popidar  impulse,  and  not  to  a 
steady  and  consistent  statecraft. 
for^Sk  None  of  the  measures  of  this  period  favoured  the 

onward  movement  of  democracy  so  much  as  the  pay- 
ment of  citizens  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the 
State.     Payment  for  public  service  was  originally  im- 
known  among  the  Greeks.      Even  military  service  was 
performed  gratuitously :  duty  and  honour  being  its  sole 
rewards.     But  when  the  Athenians  found  themselves 
constantly  engaged  in  war,  or  preparing  for  hostilities, 
such  onerous  duties  could  scarcely  be  exacted,  or  per- 
formed with  alacrity,  without  assistance  from  the  State, 
on  whose  behalf  great  personal  sacrifices  were  required. 
Hence,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  military  pay  was  first 
introduced.*    Public  and  pohtical  services  in  time  of 
peace  had  also  been  unpaid.    Envoys  to  foreign  States, 
indeed,  were  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  their  mission,  but  all  the  dvil  magis- 
tracies were  honorary.      The  only  citizens  who   re- 
ceived pay  were  the  subordinate  oflScers,  and  servants 
of  the  greater  functionaries  of  the  State. 

The  democratic  party,  under  Pericles,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  this  principle  discouraged  the 
activity  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  pubUc  affairs.  A  rich 
citizen  needed  no  inducements  but  duty  and  ambition, 
to  take  his  part  in  the  government  of  the  State :  but 
his  poorer  neighbours,  though  entitled  to  share  equally 
in  the  democratic  rule,  were  naturally  restrained  by 

*  Only  4  obols  or  6d.  b  day ;  OurtiuB,  Hitt,  n.  447. 
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their  poverty  from  a  free  exerdse  of  their  rights.  These  chap. 
were  at  once  the  most  nimaerous  class,  and  formed  the  ' — »— -* 
party  to  whom  the  democratic  leaders  looked  for 
support.  Every  citizen,  they  argued,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  concern  himself  with  public  affairs,  for  the 
interest  of  the  State,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship :  otherwise  the  government  of  a 
free  State  would  be  monopolised  by  the  rich.  Accord- 
ingly, to  attain  equality  of  rights  and  duties,  it  was 
contended  that  public  services  should  be  paid;  and 
such  payments  were  now  introduced,  first  for  service 
in  the  popular  judicature,  which  was  becoming  over- 
laden with  business,  and  afterwards  for  attendance 
at  the  pubhc  assemblies.^  Nor  were  there  wanting 
specious  reasons,  at  this  time,  for  remunerating  the 
public  services  of  citizens.  The  business  of  the 
popular  courts  was  extended  by  the  enlargement  of 
their  jurisdiction,  by  the  hmitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates,  by  the  htigious  spirit  of  the  citizens, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  assumption  of  supreme  judicial 
authority  over  the  Athenian  allies.  This  accumulation 
of  important  causes  increased  so  much  the  labom's  of 
the  dicasts,  that  daily  attendance  was  often  required, 
and  public  duties  so  onerous  and  constant,  it  was  said, 
were  fairly  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  principle  of  payment  for  public  services,  in 
time  of  peace,  being  thus  admitted,  it  was  readily  ex- 
tended to  attendance  at  the  public  assemblies.  K 
citizens  were  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  dicasts,  why  not  when  they  served  the  State, 
by  asabting  at  its  political  councils?  If  it  could  not 
be  suffered  that  the  judgment  seat  should  be  occupied 

'  CurtiiiS;  Hitt.  ±  448-4^. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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CHAP,  by  the  rich  alone,  it  wais  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
•^^■^' —  democratic  polity  that  the  poor  should  freely  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  State,  protect  their  own  interests, 
and  counteract  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  rich  and 
powerfiil.  Accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Callistratus, 
an  *  obol '  was  awarded  for  every  attendance  in  the 
public  assembly.  A  *  drachm  '  was  next  given  for  at- 
tendance at  the  council;  and  orators  addressing  the 
assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  were  also  entitled  to 
remimeration.^ 

Thus,  step  by  step,  payment  was  extendal  to  all 
pubUc  services ;  and  the  scheme  of  democracy  was 
consummated.  It  was  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  sit  upon  the  judgment  seat,  to  administer  and 
to  make  the  laws,  and  to  determine  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  qualifying  himself  for 
these  varied  functions,  the  State,  in  whose  service  he 
laboured,  undertook  to  indemnify"  him  for  personal  sacri- 
fices. The  poor  were  at  once  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  assume  a  forward  place  in  pubhc  affairs ;  and  demo- 
cracy was  henceforth  in  the  ascendant.^ 

Popular  Nor  were  these  constitutional  changes  the  only  con- 

amuse-  .  °  "^ 

menu.  ccssious  made  by  Pericles  to  democracy.  His  rival 
Cimon  was  wealthy  and  munificent :  he  kept  open 
house ;  and  distributed  largesses  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  He  devoted  his  own  fortune  to  secxu'e  the 
favour  of  the  people  towards  himself  and  the  aristocratic 
party.  This  was  a  form  of  bribery  by  no  means  im- 
common  at  Athens  ;  and  was  afterwards  to  be  practised 
with  far  greater  extravagance  at  Eome.  But  Pericles 
was  neither  able  nor  wilUng  to  waste  his  private  for- 
tune in  coimteracting  the  seductions  of  Qmon;  and 

>  CurUufl,  Higt.  of  Greece,  iL  4(iO-463.  «  Ibid.  ii.  463. 
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proposed  measures  for  providing  subsistence  and  amuse-    chap. 


ments  to  the  poorer  citizens,  at  the  public  expense.  ^*    «' 
The  munificence  of  Cimon  was  ecKpsed  by  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  State.^     But  Pericles  had  higher  aims  than 
a  party  manoeuvre,  and  the  temporary  favour  of  the 
populace.     If  he  was  ambitious  of  personal  power,  he 
was  yet  more  ambitious  of  the  ascendency  and  glories 
of  his  country.     He  was  resolved  that  Athens  should 
in  war  be  the  foremost  State,  by  sea  and  land,  and  in 
peace  the  metropolis  of  the  arts.     To  tram  and  employ 
seamen,  he  kept  sixty  galleys  at  sea,  for  eight  months ;  '^ 
and  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  he  found 
employment  for  numbers  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens. 
He  completed  the  fortifications  of  Athens,  which  had 
been  planned  by  Themistocles,  and  partly  executed  by 
Cimon.     He  restored  the  ruined  temples  ;  and  erectol  PubUc 
new   temples  of  the  grandest  proportions,   and    the  Athena, 
noblest  architectural  designs.     The  Parthenon  arose, 
luider  his  auspices,  a  model  of  beauty  for  all  time.    He 
built  a  new  theatre  for  the  instruction  and  entertain^ 
ment  of  the  people.    The  first  architects,  sculptors,  and 
artists  of  Greece  were  collected  for  building  and  adorn- 
ing these  noble  edifices  :  encouragement  was  given  to 
trade  by  the  importation  of  the  rare  materials  used  in 
their  construction ;    and  crowds  of  skilled   artificers 

*  This  policy  was  not  oriprinated  by  Pericles.  The  earliest  distribu- 
tion of  public  money  among  the  citizens  of  Athens  arose  from  the  profits 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  These  mines  being  the  property  of  the 
State,  all  citizens  claimed  to  be  their  proprietors,  and  the  surplus  profits, 
when  not  required  for  other  public  objects,  were  accordingly  divided  among 
the  citizens,  and  applied  to  public  spectacles,  sacred  processions,  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  Themistocles  obtained  their  consent  to  discon- 
tinue this  practice. — Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  Ward's  trans,  ii.  230,  231 ; 
XJovd,  Af/e  of  Pericles,  ii.  09. 

»  Plutarch  (PericL),  ii.  19. 
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CHAP,  were  engaged  in  the  costly  work.  In  a  few  years, 
^ — '— -^  Pericles  made  Athens  the  fairest  dty  of  Greece ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  justly  proud  of  their  capital.  At 
the  same  time,  this  concentration  of  the  arts,  and  of  em- 
ployments, raised,  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  people.^  So  noble  an  enterprise  tran- 
scended any  immediate  considerations  of  policy.  It 
served,  indeed,  to  confirm  the  political  ascendency  of 
Pericles,  and  the  popidar  party :  but  it  made  Athens 
the  glory  of  her  own  citizens,  the  admiration  of 
foreigners,  and  the  wondering  study  of  all  ages.  It 
extended  the  knowledge,  cultivated  the  taste,  and  con- 
firmed the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians. 
The  But  Pericles  was  not  contented  with  the  embellish- 

^"  "■  ment  of  Athens.  He  had  built  a  new  theatre,  and  he 
resolved  that  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  people. 
Admission  to  theatrical  representations  had  formerly 
been  gratuitous :  but  this  privilege  had  been  withdrawn 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre.  The  poorer  citizens 
now  complained  that  they  could  not  afibrd  the  small 
price  of  their  amusement ;  and  Pericles,  instead  of 
restoring  the  old  freedom  of  admission,  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  money,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  indi- 
gent citizens,  for  the  indulgence  of  their  theatric^  tastes. 
This  recreation  fund  was  known  as  the  '  Theoricon.'  Its 
bounty  was  not  confined  to  the  theatres,  but  extended 
to  religious  festivals,  to  processions,  and  other  public 
celebrations.  These,  again,  were  increased  in  number 
and  magnificence  ;  and  measiures  were  taken  for  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of  com.  Pericles  may  be  acquitted 
of  any  design  to  corrupt  the  people,  for  party  purposes. 
The  public   amusements,  which  formed   part  of  the 

»  Pluturch  (PericL),  ii.  23. 
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public  life  at  Athens,  were  at  once  religious  and  intel-  chap. 
lectual :  they  were  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  - — ^ — ' 
gods :  they  appealed  to  the  imagination  and  the  taste 
of  the  citizens :  they  presented  forms  of  grace  and 
beauty :  they  inspired  lofty  and  heroic  thoughts  :  they 
stimulated  the  wit  and  subtlety  of  the  Athenian  mind. 
The  cultivated  taste  of  Pericles  inclined  him  to  en- 
courage every  form  of  art ;  and  his  poUtical  principles, 
as  a  democratic  statesman,  dictated  lus  present  poUcy. 
While  imdermining  the  influence  of  his  poUtical  rivals, 
and  gratifying  his  own  party,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
advancing  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  this  democratic  State,  all  citizens 
enjoyed  equal  rights ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  they  should 
be  freely  and  independently  exercised.  If  the  poor 
could  be  bribed  by  the  rich,  their  independence  was  for- 
feited, and  the  State  was  governed  by  the  few,  instead 
of  by  the  many.  By  the  intervention  of  the  State,  a 
proper  influence  was  now  secm^  to  the  demos.  Nor 
were  the  sovereign  people  slow  to  claim  all  the  privi- 
leges of  rulers.^  They  insisted  that  national  celebra- 
tions, supported  from  the  pubUc  treasury,  should  be 
open  to  all  citizens  alike.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
were  derived  from  foreign  tributes,  and  from  taxes  levied 
upon  the  Athenians.  The  former  were  won  by  their 
valour,  the  latter  were  paid  directly  by  themselves. 
They  had  paid  for  the  adornment  of  the  city,  and  they 
enjoyed  its  porticoes  and  public  gardens :  they  had  paid 

^  *  The  distxibutions  of  money  were  closely  connected  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy  in  general.  For,  since  in  all  States  the  power  of  the  ruler 
is  surrounded  by  a  certain  splendour  of  life,  which  also  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  entire  State,  in  a  democracy,  the  demos  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness,  entitled  to  share  in  this  privilege  of  rulers.' — Ourtius,  Higt»  ii. 
444. 
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CHAP,     for  its  theatres  and  national  festivals :  why  then  should 
II.  .  . 

any  citizens  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  commou 


possessions  and  privileges  of  the  entire  community  ? 

itaeviia.  But  whatever  justification  may  be  found  in  the 

pecuUar  democracy  of  Athens,  and  the  state  of  Athe- 
nian society,  for  so  ultra-democratic  a  policy,  it  was 
plainly  opposed  to  all  reasonable  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Its  worst  e\dls  were  not  disclosed  imtil  after 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  but  it  encouraged  general  coi> 
ruption,  in  a  new  form :  it  demoralised  society  ;  and  it 
was  pecuharly  injurious  to  a  people  so  passionately  fond 
of  amusement  as  the  Athenians.^ 

Commerce  In  reference  to  the  constitutional    policy  of  this 

encouraged  ,  i 

by  Pericles,  period,  it  may  be  added  that  Pericles  fiu'ther  promoted 
the  a^endency  of  the  democracy  by  favouring  com- 
merce, and  discouraging  the  landowners,  who  were  the 
conservative  power  in  the  State.'^ 

Athenian  Bv  thcse   succcssivc  mcasurcs,  the  constitution  of 

democracy.  ^  ,  , 

Athens  became  a  piure  democracy.  All  citizens  were 
equal ;  and  in  war,  in  poUtics,  and  in  judicature,  the 
people  were  supreme:  They  were  the  only  source  of 
power :  all  offices  were  open  to  them  :  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices  by  lot  placed  high  and  low  upon  a  level : 
payment  for  pubUc  sendees  raised  the  poor  to  an 
equaUty  with  the  rich;  and  even  the  pubUc  amuse- 
ments were  free  to  all  ahke.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
memorable  example  of  a  government  in  which  popular 
power,  has  been  exercised  directly,  without  any  inter- 
mediate governing  authority. 

So  complete  and  direct  was  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  that  ambassadors  were  received,  not  by  any 
great  officer  of  the  State,  but  publicly  by  the  assembly 

»  See  infra,  p.  123.  »  Boeck,  300. 
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itself.^     During  the  Peraan  war,  the  ambassadors  of    chap. 
Sparta  were  publicly  received  in  the  assembly,  and  told,  ^ — ^ — - 
in  the  memorable  words  of  Aristides,  '  that  the  people 
of  Athens  would  not,  for  all  the  gold  either  above  or 
under  ground,  barter  the  hberties  of  Greece.'  ^     The  436  b.c. 
rival  envoys  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  appeared  before 
the  assembly  and  pleaded  the  claims  of  their  respective 
States  to  the  support  of  the  Athenians.®    And  during  425  b. 
an  armistice  after  the  battle  at  Pylus,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with 
Athens,  and  were  pubUcly  heard  by  the  assembly.* 
Philip  of  Macedon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  senate  and  ^^3  b.c. 
jKBople  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  discussed  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  assembly.  Thus  even  diplomacy — ^in  modern 
times  so  secret  and  reserved — afforded  occasions  for  the 
display  of  popular  oratory  in  Greece.     The  assembly 
combined  executive  functions  with  powers  of  legislation 
and  judicatmre.   It  elected  the  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  State,  and  it  determined  questions  •  of  peace  and 
war.     Its  range  of  powers  and  functions  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  embraced  some 

'  '  In  Greece  it  was  the  ufiual  liabit  to  transact  diplomatic  business, 
like  other  political  matters,  publicly  before  the  goyerning  number — ^the 
council,  if  the  constitution  happened  to  be  oligarchical — the  general 
assembly,  if  democratical.'  And  in  this  manner  the  ten  Athenian 
envoys,  including  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  addressed  Philip^  of 
Macedon. — Grote,  xi.  629. 

»  Plutarch  (Aristid.),  il  461. 

'  Thucydides,  i.  31-44.  The  discussions  which  ensued  present  an 
early  example  of  an  adjourned  debate,  the  assembly  haying  been  twice 
held  before  a  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Ambassadors  were  heard  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  assembly  at  Sparta,  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians 
being  so  heard  against  each  otiier. — ^Thucydides,  i.  67-70.  And,  again,  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies  addressed  the  assembly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war. — lUd.  i.  110. 

*  Thucydides,  iv.  16-2a 
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CHAP,    which  are  jealously  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of 


' — r^ — •  that  powerful  body. 

Democratic        Democratic  in  her  own  institutions,  Athens  also 
of  Athena.    favouTcd  dcmocracy  in  all  her  allied  and  subject  States. 
Sparta,  in  like  manner,  aided  and  encouraged  oligarchies 
wherever  her  influence  extended.^ 
Overthrow         The  democratic  constitution,  thus  developed,  con- 
democracy.  tiuucd  without  a  chcck  for  nearly  a  himdred  years  after 
the  laws  of  Cleisthenes :  when,  at  a  critical  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  suddenly  overthrown  by 
Antiphon,  Peisander,  and  the  oligarchic  party.     Trie 
means  by  which  this  revolution  was  brought  about 
afford  a  cmious  insight  into  the  poUtical  and  social 
condition  of  Athens,  at  that  time.   Before  the  assembly, 
Peisander  urged  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution :  but  he  did  not  venture  to  propose  them  to  so 
democratic  a  body.     He  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  the 
secret  agency  of  political  associations,  or  clubs,  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Athenians.    Such  associa- 
tions had  given  valuable  aid  to  Cimon,  to  Pericles,  and 
to  Alcibiades.     Some  were  organised  for  influencing  the 
elections  of  magistrates,  and  for  mutual  support  in  the 
assembly,  or  dicasteries.     These  were  generally  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  threw  themselves  warmly  into 
the  intrigues  of  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  his  confede- 
rates.    The  most  active  of  the  party,  in  order  to  allay 
suspicion,  openly  discussed  the  necessity  of  some  mode- 
rate constitutional  reforms:  but  in  private  they  were 
conspiring  to  efiect  a  cowp  detat     Androcles,  a  bold 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  was  assassinated  :  other 
forward  members  of  his  party  fell  victims  to  the  same 
ruthless  conspiracy.     The  democrats  quailed  before  the 

»  Aristotle,  PoUt.  Til  7. 
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dagger  of  the  assassin :  the  plot  was  so  widespread,  and  chap. 
its  secrets  so  dark,  that  they  knew  not  whom  to  trust ;  — ^ — ' 
and  they  were  half  prepared  by  intimidation  to  submit  to 
the  designs  of  their  enemies,  when  the  blow  was  struck. 
Antiphon,  Peisander,  and  the  aristocrats  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  assembly  changing  the  mode  of  electing 
magistrates,  and  substituting  a  new  Council  of  Four 
Hundred,  for  the  existing  Council  of  Five  Hundred : 
limiting  the  franchise  to  five  thousand  citizens;  and 
abolishing  payments  for  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and 
other  civil  functions.  The  new  council  was  nominated 
by  the  conspirators  themselves ;  and  the  old  council 
was  ejected  by  force  of  arms.  The  Four  Himdred  at 
once  assumed  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  five 
thousand  citizens  being  altogether  ignored.  They  en- 
deavoured to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  democratic 
P^y?  l>y  executions,  exile  and  imprisonment.  At  the 
same  time,  active  measiu^s  were  taken,  with  indifierent 
success,  to  bring  about  an  ohgarchical  revolution  in  all 
the  subject  and  allied  cities.  But  the  rule  of  the  oli- 
garchs was  short-hved.  The  fleet  remained  faithful  to 
the  popular  cause :  the  army  near  Athens  distrusted  the 
designs  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  and  the  citizens  were 
discontented  with  the  usurpation  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
their  own  exclusion  fix>m  power.^ 

At   an   assembly,  called  by  the  democrats  at  the  Overthrow 
Pnyx,*  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed  :  the  sovereign  oUgarcha. 
power    was  vested  in  five    thousand    citizens ;    and 
again  payments  in  respect  of  all  civil  oflSces  and  func- 
tions were  condemned.   The  oligarchs  were  overthrown : 

»  Thucrd.  viiL  64-72. 

'  The  Pnyx  was  the  plaoe  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  asaemblj, 
ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants. 
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CHAP,  but  the  old  democracy  was  not  yet  restored.  A 
' — ^ — '  limited  constitution,  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as  a 
polity,  was  established,  for  a  time,  comprising  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  only.  Peisander  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  oligarchy  fled :  but  Antiphon  and 
Archeptolemus  were  condemned  to  death,  and  their 
goods  confiscated. 

This  restricted  constitution,  however,  seems  to  have 

lasted  little  longer  than  the   oligarchy  which  it  had 

supplanted  ;  and  the  old  democracy  soon  recovered  its 

dominion.  It  used  its  powers  with  a  lenity  which  put  its 

aristocratic  rivals  to  shame.   But  national  disasters  were 

impending,  which  were  to  cast  down  Athens  fix)m  her 

ascendency  among  nations,  to  cripple  the  Uberties  of 

her  citizens,  and  to  demoralise  her  people. 

iiumiiia-  The  long  Peloponnesian  war  closed  in  ruin  to  the 

Athttis.      Athenian  arms.   The  fleet  was  captured  by  the  Spartans : 

404  B.C.       gQQQ  pngQi^epg  ^gj.^  p^t  ^o  dcath  :  the  proud  capital 

was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Spartan  general  Ly- 
sander;  and  imperious  Athens  was  compelled  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  hated  Spartan  confederation.  The 
glories  of  Athens  had  culminated  ;  and  were  henceforth 
506B.C.  destined  to  decline.  Since  the  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed ;  and 
they  were  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth.^  But  there  were  yet  some 
brilhant  days  in  store  for  her ;  and  we  must  follow  her 
history  rapidly  to  its  close. 

For  the  present  her  fortunes  were  low  indeed.   Her 
territory  had  been  wasted  by  the  enemy :  the  tribute 

^  *  The  one  century  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
..tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos  (508-405  b.c.)  is  worth  millennium 
of  the  life  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.* — ^Freeman's  J7m^.  tf  Fed,  Govt,  52. 
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of  subject  cities  was  no  longer  poured  into  her  treasury :     chap. 
her  fortifications  were  in  ruins :  her  fleet  was  disabled  - — r- — ' 
by  defeat,  and  laid  prostrate  under  treaty :  her  com- 
merce was  impaired :  her  people  were  impoverished. 

National  humihation  before  the  conqueror  was  not  ^vjJtl!^ 
all  that  the  Athenians  were  called  upon  to  endure.  At 
the  dictation  of  Lysander,  their  cherished  constitution 
was  again  overthro^vn ;  and  all  the  powers  of  the  State 
were  vested  in  a  Council  of  Thirty — soon  to  be  branded 
as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Their  Spartan  sympathies  were 
shown  by  their  efforts  to  cripple  the  power  of  Athens ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  Spartan  troops  they  revelled  in  a 
merciless  proscription  of  Athenian  citizens.  Executions, 
confiscations,  exile  and  imprisonment  marked  their 
rule.  The  richest  citizens  were  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion, not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  wealth.  The 
chief  author  of  this  execrable  proscription  was  Critias, 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  of  the  highest  birth,  and 
many  accomplishments :  but  cold-blooded  and  inexor- 
able in  his  determination  to  trample  upon  the  demo- 
cracy. All  the  citizens  were  disarmed,  except  the 
knights,  and  a  chosen  body  of  three  thousand,  who  could 
be  rehed  on.  Even  peaceful  foreign  merchants  at  the 
Kraeus,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  poUtics,  were  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
and  foreigners  fled  for  their  lives,  and  were  pursued 
mto  other  lands  by  their  ruthless  persecutors.  Nor  was 
this  proscription  confined  to  Athenians :  but  three  him- 
dred  citizens  of  Eleusis  and  Salamis  were  brought  to 
Athens,  and  publicly  executed.  It  was  said  that  the 
Thirty  '  had  shed  more  Athenian  blood  in  eight  months, 
than  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.'  ^    Such 

*  BiodoruB,  xiv.  33. 
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CHAP,    monstrous  crimes  could  not  long  be  perpetrated  with 
^ — ^ — '  impunity.     Thrasybulus,  a  banished  citizen,  raised  an 
armed  force  at  Thebes,  and  marched  upon  Athens,  to 
rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  their  oppressors.     Critiaa 
fell  in  battle ;   and  the  Thirty  were  deposed.     Their 
place  was  suppUed  by  a  Council  of  Ten.  one  being 
taken  from  each  tribe.     But  as  this  council  was  found 
to  continue  the  repressive  poUcy  of  the  Thirty,  Thrasy- 
bidus   pursued  his  armed    opposition :    the    citizens 
Democracy  flockcd  to  Ms  Standards  ;  and  after  a  fiu'ther  interven- 
es.'*^    tion  of  the  Spartans,  imder  Pausanias,  the  Ten  were 
overthrown,  and  the  old  democracy  was  again  restorecl . 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  its  credit,  that  mercy  and 
not  vengeance  distinguished  its  return  to  power.     The 
oligarchs  had  been  bloodthirsty,  rapacious,  and  unjust : 
the  restored  democracy,  with  noble  moderation,   pro- 
tected its  enemies  by  an  amnesty.^ 
Decline  of  The  poHtical  ascendency  of  Athens  over  other  Greek 

dency^o?     Statcs  uow  gavc  way  to  the  harsh  domination  of  Sparta. 
Another  half-centm-y  of  brilUant  independence,  how- 
ever, was  still  allotted  to  her :  her  maritime  power  was 
558  n.c.      greater  than  ever  ;  and  at  one  time,  she  recovered  a 
commanding  position  in  Greece.     But  Jier  power  was 
356  B.C.      greatly  reduced  by  the  social  war ;  and  Thebes,  imder 
the  guidance  of  Epaminondas,  acquired,  at  once,  her 
greatest  freedom  and  her  highest  mihtary  and  poUtical 
supremacy. 
Brief  Throughout  this  period,  the  democratic  constitution 

']uheni2^     of  Atlicus  was  maintained;  and  though  her  fortunes 
hwtoo'.      ^^^Y(^  less  exalted,  and  her  domestic  institutions  were 
deteriorated,  the  genius  of  the  Athenians  maintained 
its  pre-eminence.     When  the  independence  of  Greece 

^  Thucjdides,  vi.  30 ;  Xenophon,  HdL  IL  43  *,  Grote,  viii.  411-416. 
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was  threatened  by  Philip,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,     chap. 


the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  surpassed   all  former  ' — ^ — ' 
examples  of  Greek  oratory.    jEschines  was  second  only 
to  Demosthenes  himself.     This  period  of  decline  was 
also  made  illustrious  by  the  genius  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Xenophon. 

But  the  days  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  freedom  conquest  of 
were  numbered.    She  fell,  not  from  internal  dissensions,  Macedon. 
nor  from  the  failure  of  her  democratic  institutions,  but  ^^  "•^• 
imder  the  overpowering  military  force    of  Macedon. 
Alexander   trampled  upon  Greece ;  and  a  few  years 
later  Athens  was  required  by  Antipater  to  renounce  her  FaUofthe 
democratic  constitution,  and  not  only  to  disfranchise,  democracy, 
but  to  banish  her  poorer  citizens.     No  less  than  12,000  ®^^®-^' 
of  her  21,000  citizens  were  driven  into  exile.^     Her 
patriots  and  statesmen  fell  under  Macedonian  vengeance. 
The  great   orator  who  had  wamal   his  coimtrymen 
against  the  ambition  of  Philip  and  Alexander  lived  to 
see  the  degradation  of  his  coimtry  ;  and  was  slain  by 
Macedonian  foes  whom  he  had  denounced.     The  once 
free  people  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  became  the  servile 
subjects  of  Macedonian  satraps.     Their  fair  cities  were 
garrisoned  by  foreign  troops :  their  national  spirit  was 
subdued  ;  and  their  geniussickened  and  died  out.    The 
glories  of  Greece  faded  with  its  freedom.* 

*  Grote,  JOtd.  xii.  436 ;  Thirlwall,  Eist.  vii.  200. 

'  Qrote  says  the  dose  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  is 
*  the  epoch,  from  whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Qredan  political 
freedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the  decay  of  producdve  genius,  and  the 
dehasement  of  that  consmmnate  literary  and  rhetorical  exceUence  which 
the  fourth  century  B.c.  had  seen  exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes.' 
--Hid.  xii.  661. 
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CHAP.     Having  closed  this  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  Athens, 
and  her  democracy,  we  may  here  briefly  review  the 


Keview  of 
Athenian 


working  of  her  democratic  constitution,  its  merits  and 
<icmocr.acy.  ^gfg^|^^  [^^  glorfcs,  its  viccs,  oud  its  dcgcneracy. 

During  the  period  in  which  Athens  was  governed  by 
a  democracy,  are  recorded  her  greatest  material  pros- 
perity, her  most  brilUant  achievements  in  war,  her 
ascendency  among  the  States  of  Greece,  her  ablest 
generals  and  statesmen,  her  most  famous  orators,  phi- 
losophers, and  liistorians,  the  highest  development  of 
her  literature  and  arts,  and  the  most  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  her  people.  Witliin  this  period  are  comprised  the 
proudest  memories  and  monuments  of  Athenian  history. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this  memorable  result. 
First,  there  was  a  coincidence  of  national  enUghten- 
ment  and  of  freedom.  All  the  social  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  as  we  have  already  shown,  had  been,  for  cen- 
turies, advancing  their  education.  Nothing  had  been 
wanting  to  this  end,  in  an  age  when  printing  was  im- 
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known,  and  even  writing  was  little  practised  ;  and  thus    chap. 
the  people  were  gradually  trained  to  self-government.  ^—  .' — ' 
The  memory  of  past  misrule  and  oppression  led  them 
to  value  every  successive  extension  of  their  privileges : 
while  intellectual  culture  had  prepared  them  for  their 
judicious  exercise.     When  every  citizen  found  himself 
a  member  of  the  body  poUtic,  he  was  filled  with  self- 
respect,  and  fired  with  sentiments  of  national  union, 
prowess  and  glory.     The  people  were  themselves  the  warKke 
State.     They  went  forth  armed  to  fight  their  coimtry's  Athena, 
battles,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  single  will ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  showed  rare  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  generals.     Among  their  elected  generals  at 
Marathon,  were  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides. 
It  was  to  men  of  noble  birth  that  the  people  generally 
turned,  as  leaders  in  the  field  of  battle.   The  demos  was 
jealous  of  any  authority  but  its  own  :  but  to  its  generals 
it  confided  more  power  than  it  was  willing  to  yield  to 
any  civil  magistrate.     The  ten  generals  superseded  the  Fifth  cen- 
archons  in  civil,  no  less  than  in  military,  functions.^ 
Herodotus,  in  a  well-known  passage,  has  borne  witness 
to  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  by  freedom  to  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Athenians : — '  The  Athenians  while 
imder  a  tyrant,  were  not  superior  in  war  to  any  of  their 
surroimding  neighbours :  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of 
their  tyrants,  became  by  far  the  first  of  all.   These  things 
show  that,  while  kept  down  by  one  man,  they  were 
slack  and  timid,  hke  men  workmg  for  a  master :  but 
when  they  were  hberated,  every  single  man  became 
eager  in  exertions  for  his  own  benefit.'  ^ 

^  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fed,  Govt.  285.  See  also  p.  300  for  Bome 
instructiye  iUustrations  of  the  gradual  separation  of  the  civil  and  military 
functions. 

*  Herodotus^  v.  78.    Mr.  Qrote  s  translation  has  been  cited ;  JSwt,  iv* 

238. 
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CHAP.  This  warlike  energy  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles 

of  Marathon,  Salamis,   Plataea,   and  Mykal6/  whicli 
placed  the  Athenians  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  States. 
Democracy  suited  the  genius  of  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
encouraged  their  warlike  spirit.     But  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  any  general  inference  in  favour  of  de- 
mocracy as  producing  superiority  in  war.     The  Spar- 
tans,  without  freedom  weS  not  less  eminent  in  vLir 
and  in  military  prowess,  and  they  maintained  their 
ascendency  for  a  much  longer  period.     And  all  the 
Greek  States,  whether  free  or  not,  were  eventually  to 
sucxjumb  to  the  Macedonian  kings.   Any  national  senti- 
ment, or  prejudice,  has  sufficed  to  arouse  the  warlike 
instincts  of  mankind.     Loyalty,  fanaticism,  hatred,  and 
greed  of  plunder  have  made  good   soldiers  of  most 
races,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  under  every  form  of 
government.     In  Athens  and  in  other  free  States,  the 
warhke  spirit  has  naturally  been  most  active  when  the 
greatest  confidence  and  union  of  sentiment  animated 
the  people  and  their  rulers. 
Mercenao'         It  was  the  duty  of  cvcry  citizen  to  fight  for  liis 
country ;   and  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  being 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  a  democracy,  was  not 
maintained  by  the  Greek  States.     At  Aigos  an  armed 
force,  called  *  the  Thousand,'  overthrew  the  democracy 
and  established  an  ohgarchy.'^    Even  in  time  of  war, 
no  troops  received  any  pay  at  Athens,  except  foreign 
mercenaries,  imtil  Pericles  introduced  the  payment  of 
citizens  who  served  as  soldiers.® 

^  Justice,  howeyer^  must  be  done  to  Sparta.  Athens  won  Marathon 
alone,  Sahunis  with  Sparta,  having  the  principal  part,  Platiea  with 
Sparta,  the  latter  having  the  first  honours^  Mykald  also  with  Sparta, 
Athens  hearing  off  the  principal  honours. 

>  Thucydides,  v.  81 ;  Arist.  Fblit.  v.  4 ;  Boeck,  283. 

»  Boeck,  272 ;  mpra  80. 
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Athens  became  so  frequently  engaged  in  wars,  that  chap, 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on  by  unpaid  ' — r-^— ' 
forces  ;  and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenian 
citizens  became  less  willing  to  risk  their  own  lives  in 
battle.  They  had  become  addicted  to  the  arts  and 
luxuries  of  peace,  and  gladly  found  substitutes.  The 
same  change  also  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans. 
Mercenary  soldiers  were  multiplied  in  the  time  of  De-  seo  b.c. 
mosthenes ;  and  the  decay  of  miUtary  ardour,  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus,  favoured  the  designs  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  new  miUtary  system  not  only 
tended  to  lower  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Athe- 
nians, but  led  to  scandalous  corruption :  the  generals 
lived  in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  soldiers  were  charged 
to  the  State,  who  had  never  served  in  the  field.  The 
same  frauds  were  practised  in  the  navy.^ 

With  that  vigour  in  war  which  distinguished  Athens,  Pouticai 

.      T  1  -I  1  .  .   .         ^  activity  of 

in  ner  best  days,  there  grew  up  a  passionate  spirit  of  the  AtLe- 
patriotism  in  civil  affairs.  Every  man .  accounted  the 
interests  and  honour  of  Ids  country  as  his  own.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  the  service  of  the  State.  And 
this  patriotic  zeal  was  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary 
activity  in  pubKc  affairs.  In  the  senate,  the  ecclesia, 
and  the  dicastery  there  was  a  constant  contention  of 
rival  orators.  Every  citizen  was  at  once  a  pohtician 
and  a  juiyman :  his  voice  was  to  be  heard  everywhere : 
the  business  of  the  State  was  transacted  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  market-place.  To  our  modem  conceptions, 
nothing  but  confusion  and  tumult  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  system  of  government,  which  must,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  a  political  phenomenon.  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  a  small  city  compared  with  European  capitals 

1  Boeck,  2&2. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP,  of  the  present  day :  it  could  rarely  have  assembled  a 
* — r-^ — '  greater  number  of  citizens  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see,  in  England,  gathered  at  a  public  meeting :  the  issues 
placed  before  them  were  generally  simple ;  and  they 
were  guided  to  their  determinations  by  the  ablest  states- 
men, and  most  consummate  orators  of  their  age. 
Funeral  Somc  Striking  passagcs  in  the  noble  funeral  oration 

iwes?  of  Pericles,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
exhibit  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which  the  Athenians 
exercised  their  privileges. 

*  We  are  the  only  people,'  he  said,  *  that  consider  the  man 
who  takes  no  part  in  public  affairs,  not  as  unofficious,  but  as 
useless ;  and  we  ourselves  judge  rightly  of  measures,  if  we  do 
not  originate  them.' 

And  again : — 

'  We  always  hear  and  pronounce  on  public  matters,  when 
discussed  by  our  leaders,  or  perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves 
correct  reasonings  about  them  :  far  from  accounting  discus- 
sion an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain  only  if  we  are 
not  told  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do 
it.  For,  in  truth,  we  combine  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  these  two  qualities, — extretne  boldness  in  execution, 
with  full  debate  beforehand,  on  that  which  we  are  going 
about :  whereas,  with  others  ignorance  alone  imparts  bold- 
ness, debate  introduces  hesitation.' ' 

It  may  be '  said  that  this  speech  was  not  without 
flattery  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  it  was  addressed : 
but  its  general  truth  is  attested  by  their  history.  And 
how  rare  a  picture  it  presents  of  a  free  State,  in  ancient 
times!  Popular  self-government,  freedom  of  speech, 
cautious  deUberation,  bold  execution  :  what  more  could 
be  said  of  the  most  free  and  well-ordered  States  of  our 
own  age  :  of  England,  or  of  America  ? 

»  Thucydidea,  ii.  34-46 ;  Grote,  HUt.  vi.  19G. 
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The  men  who  aspired  to  lead  the  Athenians,  resorted  chap. 
to  the  popular  arts  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  used  ^ — r^ — - 
to  influence  the  multitude.  Some,  like  Themistocles,  lead^*" 
at  one  time,  and  Alcibiades  at  another,  sought  to  dazzle 
them  by  display,  and  by  coiu-teous  intercoiu^e  with  the 
ddzens :  others,  like  Aristides  and  Pericles,  were  con- 
tent to  lead  them  by  calm  judgment,  and  the  mastery 
of  persuasive  eloquence.  Pericles  was  the  true  type  of 
a  Greek  leader — soldier,  statesman,  and  orator.  Under 
his  rule,  the  democracy  was  instinct  with  the  genius 
and  will  of  a  single  mind.^  And  so  long  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic  were  hi  the  ascendant,  the  Athenians 
di3])layed  a  remarkable  constancy  to  the  counsels  of 
their  leaders.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  demo- 
cratic forms  of  Athens,  and  other  Greek  republics,  were 
deceptive,  the  real  power  of  the  State  being  always  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  leading  men :  ^  but  is  not  this  ever 
the  case,  under  all  institutions  ?  The  Jews  were  led 
by  their  prophets :  the  Greeks  by  their  generals,  orators, 
and  statesmen :  the  Enghsh  are  led  by  their  pubhc 
men,  their  political  parties,  and  their  newspapers..  The 
Athenians  were  persuaded  by  the  oratory,  or  led  by  the 
arts  of  able  and  ambitious  citizens  :  but  the  real  power 
of  the  people  was  often  shown  by  the  disgrace  and  exile 
of  their  foremost  men,  and  by  the  passionate  impulses 
by  Avhich  their  government  was  swayed. 

The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  their  democratic  influence 
spirit,  valued  highly  the  claims  of  birth  and  ancestry. 

*  ^  Pericles,  indeed,  by  his  rank,  ability,  and  known  integiity,  -was  en- 
abled to  exercise  an  independent  control  over  the  multitude — in  short,  to 
lead  them  instiead  of  being  led  by  them.'  '  'Wliat  was  nominally  a  demo- 
cracv,  became,  in  his  hands,  government  by  the  first  citizen.' — Thucyd. 
ii.  06. 

*  Draper,  Intellectual  Progress  in  Europe,  i.  127. 
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cttAP.  To  gain  influence  with  the  people,  popular  leaders 
' — r^ — '  clahned  a  descent  fix)m  Hercules  or  Ajax ;  and  relied 
upon  their  pedigree,  no  less  than  upon  their  gracious 
manners,  to  become  the  spoiled  favourites  of  the  popu- 
lace.^ According  to  the  theory  of  the  Athenian  laws,  all 
citizens  were  equal,  but  birth  and  wealth  were  generally 
able  to  maintain  their  ascendency.  Most  of  the  eminent 
men  who  ruled  the  State — Solon,  Cleisthenes,  Pericles, 
and  Alcibiades — were  of  noble  birth.  The  highest  offices 
of  the  commonwealth  were  divided  among  the  Eupatrid 
famihes.  Earely  were  fleets  and  armies  commanded  by 
any  but  men  of  gentle  blood.  Never  was  aristocrat 
more  insolent  or  audacious  than  Alcibiades :  yet,  for 
some  time,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
??"!^  ^  ^^^°  S^'  however,  in  the  birth  and  pretensions  of  the 

democratic  leaders,  is  observable  in  the  course  of  thePelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  *  demagogues '  who  obtained  in- 
fluence at  this  time — Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  others — were 
of  a  lower  social  station  than  the  statesmen  who  ruled 
Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon  to  those  of  Pericles. 
Many  of  these  men  were  bold,  capable,  and  eloquent 
leaders :  but  their  want  of  birth  was  a  continual  occa- 
sion for  reproach ;  and  their  merits  received  scant 
justice  from  their  political  opponents,  or  the  aristocratic 
historians  of  their  time.  The  aristocratic  reactions  of 
this  period,  and  the  general  disparagement  of  the 
*  demagogues,'  attest  the  continued  influence  of  the 
higher  classes,  in  Athenian  society  and  pohtics.* 

*  Lloyd,  Affe  of  Pericles,  i.  216. 

'  Aristotle  denounces  demagogues  as  the '  pests  of  democracies ' — 'cor- 
rupting the  multitude  by  indulgence,  and  exasperating  the  rich  by 
agrarian  laws  and  the  weight  of  public  burthens,  until  necessity  compels 
them  to  resist  oppression  by  force.* — Polit.  book  vii.  ch.  6. 
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The  earlier  leaders  of  the  Athenians  had  been  at  once  chap* 
generals  and  statesmen  :  military  and  political  power  " — •— ^ 
being  united  in  the  same  persons.  Miltiades,  Aristides, 
Thenustocles  and  Pericles,  led  Athenian  armies  to 
battle,  and  guided  the  comicils  of  the  assembly.  They 
represented  the  executive  power  of  the  State,  But 
when  mercenaries  began  to  take  the  place  of  dtizen- 
soldiers,  and  professional  generals  to  supersede  the  old 
type  of  Greek  mihtary  leaders,  the  men  who  exer- 
cised influence  in  the  assembly  had  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  and  were  stigmatised  as  dema- 
gogues. In  this  sense,  however,  such  eminent  citizens 
aa  Callistratus  and  .^clunes,  and  even  Demosthenes 
himself,  were  demagogues.  In  the  pohtical  life  of 
Athens  there  was  room  for  statesmen,  orators  and 
patriots,  as  well  as  for  the  lower  race  of  adventiu^ers, 
who  traded  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  And  in  the  contentions  of  the  oligarchic  and 
popular  parties,  democratic  leaders  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  dangerous 
combinations  of  their  political  enemies.  Without  their 
counsels,  the  popular  constitution  could  not  have  been 
maintained.^  Every  free  State  has  had  its  demagogues : 
some  have  been  patriots :  some  mischievous  knaves  : 
but  both  have  been  confounded  in  one  common 
censure,  by  the  anti-popular  party,  whom  they  have 
resisted  and  provoked.  History  may  discern  their  re- 
spective claims  to  approbation  or  reproach :  but  good 

and  bad  demagogues  are  as  inseparable  from  a  republic, 

« 

^  According  to  Grote, '  they  foimed  the  vital  movement  of  all  that  was 
tutelary  and  public-flpirited  in  democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect  to 
official  deliii'][aentS9  they  were  defensive  in  respect  to  the  public,  and  the 
GODStitution** — Hist,  of  Crreece,  viii.  58. 
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CHAP,     as  are  good  and  bad  princes  and  councillors  from  a 
'*■  *'-^  monarchy. 

study  of  With  the  growing  fortimes  of  democracy,  oratory 

**"*  ^'  became  a  popular  study,  and  was  taught  by  professional 
rhetors  and  sophists.^  Disputation  became  at  once  the 
business  and  the  pleasiu-e  of  all  cultivated  and  aspiring 
citizens.  Whether  aiming  at  the  distinctions  of  public 
Ufe,  or  preparing  for  the  defence  of  their  own  rights,  or 
seeking  instruction  in  philosophy  and  intellectual  ac- 
compUshments,  the  young  citizens  of  Athens  eagerly 
sought  instruction  in  dialectics.  It  were  beside  our  pur- 
pose to  inquire  into  the  moral  effects  of  the  teaching  of 
the  sophists,'  which  offended  the  religious  sentiments 
and  social  prejudices  of  many  of  their  contemporaries. 
But  it  is  certain  that  their  influence  was  great  in  stimu- 
lating the  natural  disposition  of  the  Athenians  for 
public  life.  They  swelled  the  crowds  in  the  assembly 
and  the  dicasteries ;  and  diminished  the  number  of 
*  silent  members.'  The  yoimg  men  who  had  learned  to 
argue  and  to  refute  opponents,  flocked  to  the  assembly 
to  display  their  rhetoric ;  and  as  disputation  rather 
than  the  pursuit  of  truth  had  been  the  object  of  their 
studies,  it  is  not  improbable  that — ^like  aspiring  youths 
fresh  from  our  modem  debating  societies — they  may 
have  exhibited  more  rhetorical  skill  than  depth  of 
reasoning.  Thek  forwardness  and  flippancy  were 
satirised  by  Aristophanes :  but  we  must  not  condemn 
such  failings  with  too  much  severity.  Riblic  life  was 
at  once  the  duty  and  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians. 
Were  they  to  train  themselves  for  their  proper  frmc- 

'  '  Antiplion  was  the  first  person  who  wrote  speeches  for  money,  and 
was  paid  highly  for  them.' — ^Boeck,  PMic  Ec.  of  AthenM,  122. 
»  See  Grote,  Hitt.  ch.  xlvi. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  It.  209. 
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tions  :  or  to  appear  before  their  fellow-citizens  awkward  ^ "j ^• 
and  unskilful  ?  If  they  trained  themselves  for  the  chariot  "•""* — ' 
race,  and  for  Avrestling,  why  not  for  the  higher  art 
of  oratory  ?  Their  conceit  may  have  been  encouraged : 
but  conceit  has  ever  been  one  of  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  engage  in  the  trials  and  sacrifices  of  poUtics ; 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  highest  pubUc 
virtues.  Many  of  the  popular  orators  may  have  -been 
justly  exposed  to  ridicule :  but  where,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  shall  we  find  so  high  a  general  standard  of 
oratory,  in  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  that  for  which 
the  Athenians  were  distinguished  above  all  their  con- 
temporaries ? 

But  far  above  the  range  of  ordinary  rhetoric,  Oratory  a 
oratory  was  cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  Hke  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music  and  acting.'  It  was  studied,  pre- 
pared, fashioned,  and  perfected  with  the  care  and  prac- 
tised skill  of  the  artist.  The  oration  was  the  cherished 
form  of  intellectual  expression ;  and  even  essays  and 
pamphlets,  never  designed  to  be  spoken,  were  written 
hi  the  guise  of  speeches,  by  Isocrates,  Antiphon, 
Andocides,  and  other  masters  of  the  rhetorical  art.* 
And  in  this  manner,  without  the  aid  of  printing,  pubhc 
opinion  was  formed  by  the  circulation  of  written  ad- 
dresses to  the  people.  The  Greeks  had  been  trained, 
firom  early  times,  to  high  conceptions  of  the  graces  of 
public  speaking :  oratory  and  debate  had  attained  the 
highest  excellence  in  the  Homeric  poems :  *  the  taste  for 

^  Jebby  Attie  Orators,  Intr.  Ixxi. 

»  IWd. ;  Ourtiua,  Hist.  iv.  14,  t.  173,  174. 

'  '  When  we  find  these  speeches  in  Homer,  we  know  that  there  must 
have  been  men  who  oonld  speak  them :  so  from  the  existence  of  imits 
who  could  speak  them,  we  know  that  there  must  have  been  crowds  wlm 
cou}.d  feel  them/ — Gladstone,  Sttidies  on  Hotter,  iii.  107« 
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CHAP,     rhetoric  had  been  kept  alive  by  recitations  of  poetry ; 


'^ — r^ — '  and  where  political  and  forensic  oratory  was  encouraged 
by  free  institutions,  they  exacted  finished  and  artistic 
performances.  It  was  not  so  much  by  close  reasoning, 
that  orators  sought  to  convince  their  audience,  as  by 
appeals  to  their  passions,  their  interests,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  national  pride.^  But  their  speech  was 
ever  moulded  in  artistic  forms,  and  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  most  striking  effects  attainable  by  art. 

Freedom  of  Auothcr  characteristic  of  this  democracy  was  an 
imprecedented  freedom  of  speech,*  to  which  every  in- 
stitution and  social  custom  of  the  Athenians  contri- 
buted. In  the  assembly,  they  discuissed  all  measures 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  heard  the  im- 
passioned addresses  of  contending  orators.  In  the 
dicasteries,  generals  and  pubhc  men  were  fiercely  ac- 
cused, and  boldly  defended.  In  private  life,  disputation 
wa5  encouraged  by  phUosophers,  rhetors,  and  dialec- 
ticians :  learned  dialogues  were  eagerly  Ustened  to : 
the  profoundest  problems  in  ethics  were  debated  by  the 
disciples  of  different  schools  of  philosophy.  Wherever 
cultivated  Athenians  met,  they  reasoned,  and  disputed. 

'  Arifitotle,  ^het.  i.  2,  &c, ;  IIume*8  Efisay,  Of  Sloqtwnee ;  Lord 
Brougham's  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,  According  to  Mr.  Froude, '  The 
brilliance  of  joratory  is,  at  all  times,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  art, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  truth  contained  in  it' — Froude*s  Ireland,  ii. 
329. 

*  In  the  time  of  Solon  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  '  that  no  one, 
under  pain  of  death,  should,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  persuade  the 
city  to  assert  its  right  to  the  island '  of  Salamis :  but  Solon  contrived  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  this  decree. — ^Plutarch  (Life  of  Solon),  i.  227.  Ac- 
cording to  Pericles:  'Far  from  exercising  a  jealous  surveillance  over 
each  other,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  angry  with  our  neighbour  for 
doing  what  he  likes,  or  even  to  indulge  in  those  injurious  looks  which, 
cannot  fail  to  be  ofiensive,  although  they  inflict  no  positive  penalty.* — 
Thucyd.  iL  88. 
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Hence,  freedom  of  speech  was  the  natural  growth  of  chap. 
Athenian  life.  The  license  of  public  discussion  was  - — . — ' 
conspicuous  in  the  hbels  tolerated  on  the  stage.  The 
most  powerful  men  in  the  State — even  Pericles,  him- 
self*— ^were  daily  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contumely. 
Cleon  was  libelled  by  Aristophanes  in  the  '  Knights,* 
and  Socrates  caricatured  in  the  *  Clouds.'  Such  satires 
were  approved  by  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.*  A  re- 
markable toleration  of  obnoxious  opinions  was  also 
generally  displayed  by  the  Athenians.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  thought ;  and  the 
widest  diversity  of  speculations  was  allowed,  upon  moral 
and  poUtical  theories.  Socrates  was  at  once  an  example 
of  this  toleration,  and  a  memorable  illustration  of  its 
breach.  For  thirty  years  he  had  discoursed  freely 
upon  religion,  ethics  and  pohtics :  his  doctrines  were 
such  as,  in  later  times,  would  have  been  denounced  as 
heresies:  his  scornful  views  of  the  democracy  were 
notorious :  his  argumentative  triimiphs  and  sarca^s 
had  provoked  many  enmities  :  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
Thirty  had  overthrown  the  democracy  that  he  was  for- 
bidden to  teach.  At  length,  under  the  restored  demo-  899  b.c. 
cracy,  he  was  accused  of  irreUgion,  and  of  corrupting 
the  youth  of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
raised  against  him  and  his  fearless  defence,  he  was  nearly 
acquitted;  and  had  he  not  mocked  his  judges,  and 
courted  death,  his  Ufe  would  certainly  have  been 
spared.  Yet  was  he  unjustly  condemned :  he  died  the 
victim  of  prejudice  and  intolerance ;  and  his  death  was 
a  stain  upon  the  judicature  of  his  coimtry.     But  we  must 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles. 

'  '  The  priyileges  of  the  mask  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  cap 
and  hells  among  our  ancestois.' — ^ThirlwaU,  Hist.  iii.  S9. 
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CHAP,  not  foi^et  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  In  what 
^ — r^ — '  other  State  would  he  have  so  long  enjoyed  impunity  ? 
What  king  or  oligarchy  would  have  suflTered  him  to 
impugn  the  national  faith,  or  to  deride  the  laws?  And 
what  was  the  fate  of  heretics,  in  Christendom,  for  six- 
teen centuries  after  Christ  had  taught  the  purest 
doctrines  of  justice  and  mercy  ?  There  was  far  more 
toleration  in  Pagan  Athens,  than  in  Christian  Spain. 

While  the  pubHc  life  of  the  Athenians  thus  stimu- 
lated every  intellectual  faculty,  their  taste  was  no  less 
cultivated  by  art,  and  by  the  elegances  of  a  refined 
society. 
The  First  among  their  pleasures  was  the  theatre.     In 

the  fifth  centiuy  B.C.  the  drama  arose  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  poetry.  First  tragedy,  and  then  comedy,  was 
cultivated.  What  nobler  studies  could  be  offered  to 
an  intellectual  people  than  the  tragedies  of  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Eiuipides !  What  more  exciting  amuse- 
ment than  the  trenchant  satirical  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes !  So  much  were  these  entertainments  prized, 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  State  distributed  money  to 
the  poorer  citizens  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  price  of 
admission. 
Music.  Nor   should  we  omit  to  mention    their  study   of 

music,  which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  included  not 
only  the  musical  art,  but  reading  and  elocution  ^ — ac- 
complishments essential  to  public  hfe  and  to  the  refined 
eojoyments  of  society,  and  sadly  neglected  in  the  edu- 
cation of  most  modem  States, 
ideniofa  The  ideal  of  a  Grecian  education,  accordiug  to 

cati^n.^  "*  Plato,    Isocrates,    and    Aristotle,    combined    bodily 
strength  and  activity,  study,  and  eloquence — the  quali- 

*  Grote,  Hist,  viii.  477  5  and  see  Boeck^  cli.  xii. 
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ties  of  the  athlete,  the  soldier,  the  scholar  and  the    chap. 

Ill 
orator.^      And  these  accompUshments  were  brought  ^ — r^ — - 

into  constant  activity  by  the  pursuits  and  habits  of 

Athenian  life. 

With  these  various  means  of  education,  the  in-  Athenian 
tellectual  powers  and  activity  of  the  Athenians  attained 
an  extraordinary  development.  Without  the  aid  of 
printing,  with  httle  assistance  even  from  writing,  they 
acquired,  by  free  converse  among  themselves,  by  the 
teaching  of  philosophers,  by  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  art,  by  the  theatre,  by  the  pubUc  games  and 
festivals,  and  above  all  by  the  active  duties  of  free 
citizens,  a  rare  and  general  cultivation.' 

So  far  the  aspects  of  Athenian  democracy  assume  a  Athens  as  a 
dazzling  briUiancy  :  but  truth  demands  a  less  flattering 
view  of  some  of  its  features.     The  admiration  with 

'  Grote,  xi.  371-^74. 

'  In  the  pregnant  words  of  Macaulav, '  the  Athenian  might  pass  every 
morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  might  hear  Pericles  speak 
four  or  five  times  every  month.    He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and 
Aristophanes;  he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and  the  paintings 
of  Zeiuds  :  he  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of  .^chylus :  he  heard  the 
rhapsodist  at  the  comer  of  the  street  reciting  the  shield  of  Achilles  or 
the  death  of  Argus:  he  was  a  legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions 
of  alliance,  revenue,  and  war :  he  was  a  soldier,  trained  under  a  liberal 
and  generous  discipline :  he  was  a  judge,  compelled  every  day  to  weigh 
the  effect  of  opposite  arguments.    These  things  were  in  themselves  an 
education — an  education  eminently  fitted,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact  or 
profound  thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  the  perceptions,  delicacy  to 
the  taste^  fluency  to  the  expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners.' — 
Etaayg,  i.  401  (6oswell*s '  Life  of  Johnson ') .   In  the  opinion  of  John  Stuart 
Milly  ^  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of   the  social  system  and  moral 
ideas  of  antiqufty,  the  practice  of  the  dicastery  and  the  ecdesia  raised 
the  intellectual  standard  of  an  average  Athenian  citizen  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  which  there  is  yet  an  example  in  any  other  mass  of  men,  ancient 
or  modem.' — Bepr.  Govt.  67.     And  Mr.  Freeman  says : — '  There  has 
never  been  another  political  society  in  the  world,  in  which  the  average 
of  the  individual  citizen  stood  so  high  as  it  did  under  the  Athenian 
democracy,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.' — Comp,  Pol,  04. 
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CHA.p.    which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  has  filled  all  classical 


' — r— -'  scholars,  is  apt  to  arouse  an  iindue  enthusiasm  for 
then*  institutions :  but  an  impartial  survey  of  Athens, 
as  a  State,  may  modify  our  estimate  of  its  pretensions. 

ita  amau-  First,  wc  must  not  overlook  the  smallness  of  Athens 

nefls. 

as  a  State.  This  circumstance,  far  firom  being  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  individual  citizen,  gave  him  oppor- 
timities  for  political  training,  which  are  denied  to  the 
citizens  of  larger  States.^  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
rare  distinction  of  the  State  itself.  It  only  raises  our 
wonder  that  so  small  a  commonwealth  should  have 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Not  all  the  vast  enjpires  of  the  East ;  not  even 
the  European  empires  of  Charlemagne  and  Charles  V., 
have  left  annals  so  memorable,  or  are  associated  with 
names  so  iQustrious,  as  this  single  city,  with  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory,  in  a  comer  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  due  proportions  of  history,  to  remember 
that  in  population  Attica  was  about  equal  to  liver- 
pool  ;  ^  and  in  wealth  and  resources  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  flourishing  commercial  port. 

If  we  compare  the  government  of  a  single  city  with 
that  of  a  great  country — ^like  England — comprising 
many  cities  far  larger  than  Athens,  with  extended  terri- 
tories, vast  populations,  and  multiplied  interests,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  genius  of  the  Athenians  has 
accustomed  us  to  form  too  high  a  conception  of  their 

^  '  In  the  old  democracies  there  were  no  means  of  keeping  out  of  sight 
any  able  man :  the  hema  was  open  to  him ;  he  needed  nohody*s  consent 
to  become  a  public  adviser.' — Mill,  Repr,  Govt.  148. 

'  The  population  of  Attica  was  about  half  a  million ;  that  of  liyerpool 
in  1871  was  403,406,  and  now  exceeds  500,000. 
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political  greatness.  They  were  members  of  a  city  com-  chap. 
mrniity,  not  of  a  nation.  They  were  strangers  to  the  -^^^^ 
wider  duties,  sympathies,  and  responsibihties  of  a  great 
nationality.  Petty  warfare  took  the  place  of  peaceful 
association  and  national  imity.  The  kindred  races, 
with  whom  they  should  have  been  imited  by  the  closest 
ties  of  a  common  nationality,  they  treated  as  enemies — 
made  war  upon  them  by  sea  and  land,  and  laid  them 
under  tribute. 

But  small  as  was  the  State,  the  assembly  was  far  Rudeness 
too  great  for  careful  and  effective  dehberation.  like  of  govern- 
an  English  meeting,  they  might  have  given  fair  expres- 
aion  to  public  opinion  :  but  in  Athens  they  resolved 
absolutely,  and  without  appeal,  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  of  life  and  death,  of  banishment  and  confiscation. 
In  England,  a  meeting  is  summoned  to  support  some 
well-known  and  declared  opinions,  to  hear  orators  who 
are  all  of  one  mind,  and  to  agree  to  simple  and  definite 
resolutions.  If  men  of  different  opinions  find  their 
way  into  the  meeting,  they  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing : 
dissension  obstructs  further  dehberation;  and  the 
meeting  is  closed  in  confusion  and  uproar.  But  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  every  opinion  was  represented,  rival 
orators  addressed  the  assembled  midtitude,  and  to  their 
determination  were  referred  issues  as  grave  as  any  sub- 
mitted to  chosen  senates  or  parhaments.  Whatever 
the  genius  of  the  Athenians,  such  an  institution  as  the 
Ecclesia  was  an  ill-contrived  instrument  of  popular 
government. 

But  it  is  said  that  their  rare  poUtical  education 
qualified  them  to  decide  on  these  momentous  questions. 
They  hstened  to  philosophers,  rhetors,  and  statesmen  : 
they  went  to  the  play,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  Pax- 
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^nt^*  theiion.  But  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  any  of 
' — ■ — '  these  means  of  education  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
press,  and  the  multiplied  resources  of  modern  civilifla- 
tion  ?  Upon  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  are  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  England  less  instructed 
than  were  the  citizens  of  Athens  ?  ^ 
Need  of  K  this  intellectual  people  had  known  the  political 

reitrcsenta-  .         ^       -^  i        i 

tion.  uses  01  representation,  or  some  other  means  of  select- 

ing its  rulers,  their  high  intelligence  would  have  en- 
sured them  the  inestimable  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment, without  the  evils  of  a  pure  democracy.  A  council, 
hke  the  Eoman  Senate,  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  State,  was  the  great  need  of  Athens.  But  where 
all  the  citizens  were  senators,  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
escaped  the  confusion  of  anarchy.  It  was  a  rude  and 
inartij&dal  pohty,  without  the  checks  and  balances  which 
poUtical  experience  has  since  found  to  be  necessary  in 
a  well-ordered  State.  But  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  popular  government,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Compared  with  an  Eastern  despotism,  or  a 
Greek  tyranny,  it  was  a  model  of  political  capacity, 
virtue,  and  moderation.  Elsewhere  force  and  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  rulers  was  the  supreme  law :  in  Athens, 
and  other  Greek  States,  the  commimity  were  governed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  citizens— expressed, 
in  a  constitutional  fonn,  after  free  debate,  and  according 
to  the  coimsels  of  able  and  experienced  leaders. 

Tiiei^reck  In  Comparing  Athens  and  other  Greek  States  with 
the  States  of  modem  Europe,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  marked  differences  m  their  reUgions.   Many  Pagan 

^  Mr.  Freeman  suspects '  that  the  ayerage  Athenian  citizen  wbs,  in 
political  intelligence,  above  the  average  English  member  of  Parliament* — 
JIisforu*al  EsMys,  2nd  ser.  147. 
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legends  and  traditions  being  associated  with  loyalty    chap. 
to  chiefs  and  kings,   may  have  kept   aUve  patriotic  — • — ' 
sentiments :   but  the  morals  of  the   ancients  profited 
little  by  their  faith.     The  gods  of  the  Pagans  exempli- 
fied the  worst  passions  and  vices  of  mankind.     They 
were  represented  as  cruel,  selfish,  cunnuig,  and  licen- 
tious.    There  was  nothing  in  their  teacliing  or  example 
to  elevate  the   character  of  their  worshippers.     The 
worst  of  men   could   not  be  worse  than  Zeus:    the 
most  depraved  of  women  could  not  be  more  depraved 
than  Venus.     The  coarse  mythology  of  the  Pagans  was 
leavened  by  noble  ideals  of  virtue  :  philosophers  strove 
to  raise  the  minds  of  men  above  their  rehgion:  the 
greatest  thinkers  were  superior  to  it:  but  the  multi- 
tude were  possessed  by  their  ancient  superstitions.     In 
the  legendary  ages,  they  awaited  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  gods,  in  every  battle  and  in  every  undertaking. 
They  never  ventured  upon  an  enterprise  without  con- 
sulting  an   oracle,  or  being  guided  by  an  omen  or 
prodigy.^    And  even  in  later  times  we   cannot  but 
smile  at  their  superstitions.     These  may  be  illustrated 
by  some   well-known   examples.     What    instance   of 
facile  creduUty  can  exceed  that  of  the  Athenians,  when 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  Peisistratus, 
retiuning  to  the  Acropolis  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
counterfeit  Minerva  ?  ^     What  more  irrational  than  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  general,  who  suflered 
Ms  troops  to  be  ridden  down  by  the  Persian  ravjilry, 
imtil  the   soothsayers  had  declared  the   signs  to  be 
favoiu^ble  ?  ®    What  more  childish  than  the  omen  of  a 
sneezing  soldier,  which  had  more  effect  than  the  elo- 
quence of  Xenophon,  in  encouraging  the  ten  thousand 

»  Grot©,  iL  110.        *  Ibid.  iv.  140.         *  Wutarch  (Aristid.),  ii.  474. 
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in  their  retreat?^  Not  less  childish  was  Timoleon's 
omen  of  the  parsley.  That  general,  in  his  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  met  some  mules  laden  with 
parsley.  His  soldiers  were  frightened  at  the  supposed 
omen,  because  parsley  was  used  for  making  wreaths 
for  tombs :  but  Timoleon,  decking  his  own  head  with 
a  wreath  of  this  homely  herb,  said  it  was  the  victor's 
crown  at  the  Isthmian  Games ;  and  by  this  trifling 
stratagem  were  the  superstitious  Greeks  persuaded  that 
they  were  advancing  to  victory.^ 

A  religion  so  debased,  and  superstitions  so  trivial, 
could  not  but  affect  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  the  people.  As  their  enlightenment  advanced,  they 
became  less  credulous ;  and  governed  their  conduct 
rather  by  the  laws  of  their  country  than  by  the  fear  of 
their  gods :  ^  but  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the 
influences  of  a  vicious  faith. 

The  leaders  of  thought,  indeed,  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced period  of  Greek  culture,  were  little  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  their  own  religion.  Foiu:  centuries 
before  Christ,  there  were  signs  of  a  declining  faith, 
among  the  Greeks,  in  their  Pagan  divinities.  Philo- 
sophers, historians,  and  poets  began  to  treat  ancient 
traditions  as  allegories  and  myths.  This  scepticism 
continued,  until,  at  a  later  period,  Polybius,  a  highly - 
cultivated  Greek,  thus  wrote  of  Pagan  superstition  : — 

<To  me  it  is  evident,  that  this  contrivance  was,  at  first, 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.  For  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  a  State  could  be  composed  of  wise  men  only,  there 
would  be  no  need  perhaps  of  any  such  invention.  But  as 
the  people  universally  are  fickle  and  inconstant,  filled  with 
irregular  desires,  precipitate  in  their  passions,  and  prone  to 


»  Grote,  X.  100. 


'  Grote,  xi.  345. 


•  iHd.  ii.  110. 
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violence,  there  is  no  way  left  to  restrain  them,  but  by  the     chap. 

TIT 

dread  of  things  unseen,  and  by  the  pageantry  of  terrifying   ^^li^L^ 
fiction/  * 

This  decay  of  the  ancient  faith  having  commenced 
centuries  before  the  ris6  of  a  purer  religion,  the  higher 
order  of  minds  were  left  without  any  religious  influ- 
ences. But  Greek  philosophy,  which  suppUed  the  place 
of  religion,  was  as  intellectual  and  ennobling  as  Pagan- 
ism was  gross  and  contemptible ;  and  served  as  a 
surer  guide  to  the  consciences  of  enHghtened  men, 
than  any  religious  system  of  the  Pagans,  until  Christi- 
anity taught  them  a  higher  philosophy,  together  with  a 
spiritual  faith. 

With  all  its  vices,  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  did  not  tws  reii- 
subdue   those   sentiments    of  self-respect  and   self-re-  repreasive 

of  a  f  reo 

liance  which  are  essential  to  freedom.  If  they  sought  apirit 
the  help,  and  dreaded  the  wrath  of  their  divinities,  there 
was  little  in  their  mythology  to  inspire  them  with  awe 
and  abject  prostration.  Their  deities  were  more  power- 
ful than  themselves  ;  they  enjoyed  attributes  to  which 
men  could  not  aspire :  but  they  shared  the  passions  and 
infirmities  of  their  worshippers.  They  quarrelled  among 
themselves :  they  engaged  in  human  strifes ;  and  they 
were  allured  by  the  fascinations  of  earthly  beauty. 
Zeus  was  a  henpecked  husband  on  Olympus,  and  a 
libertine  on  earth.  There  was  too  much  fellowship 
with  gods  Uke  these,  to  raise  mysterious  awe. 

But  if  the  Greeks  could  assert  their  own  rights,  Butuught 
they  were  not  taught  to  respect  the  rights  or  feelings 
of  others.     There  was  nothing  in  their  creed  to  en- 
courage charity,  and  goodwill  towards  men.     It  bound 
them  to  their  famihes,  their  phratries,  their  tribes,  and 

'  Book  vi. 
VOL,  I.  I 
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CHAP,     their  fellow-citizens  :  but  it  steeled  their  hearts  aeainst 
III.  .  ^ 

^*- — r-^ — '  all  other  sympathies.  To  them,  foreigners  were  bar- 
barians and  enemies :  slaves  were  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  War  with  other  States  was  their  natural  pastime  ; 
and  they  pursued  it  without  pity  or  remorse.  Even 
kindred  HeUenic  rax^es,  alUed  in  rehgion  and  blood, 
raged,  with  unnatiu'al  hatred,  in  the  battle-field.  Nor 
did  the  closer  bonds  of  citizenship  restrain  the  bitterest 
enmities  in  civil  fife.  The  Pagan  faith  was  narrow  and 
selfish :  it  united  small  brotherhoods,  but  it  was  cold 
and  pitiless  to  the  human  race. 

suvery.  Slavery  was  no  less  hurtful  than  Paganism  to  the 

character  of  the  Greeks.  Not  only  did  it  circmnscribe 
poHtical  privileges  :  but  it  impaired  the  virtues  of  the 
governing  class.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  the  credit 
of  treating  their  slaves  more  gently  than  their  neigh- 
boiu:s :  but  wherever  slavery  has  flourished,  it  has 
hardened  the  hearts  of  masters,  and  fostered  selfish- 
ness. Slavery  further  discouraged  the  useful  industry 
of  citizens.  Manual  laboiu-,  being  the  lot  of  slaves,  was 
held  to  dishonour  freemen,  whose  sole  occupations 
were  war  and  poUtics.  Nothing  gives  so  much  stability 
to  social  fife,  as  steadfast  industry  ;  and  this  was  want- 
ing to  the  Greeks.  Their  business  was  found  in  the 
agora,  the  reUgious  festival,  and  the  theatre.  Instead 
of  pubUc  fife  being  the  occasional  duty  of  all  citizens, 
it  was  their  constant  vocation.  To  a  certain  nmnber  of 
thoughtful  citizens,  leisure  was  a  signal  privilege :  to 
the  midtitude  it  was  a  source  of  demoralisation  to 
themselves,  and  of  mischief  to  the  State. 

Athenian  "^^^  Operation  of  these  rehgious  and  moral  influences 

p*'"^^-        may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  actions  of  the  Athenians. 
With   the  greatest  admiration  for  their  genius,  and 
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for  the  surpassmg  interest  of  their  history,  we  cannot    chap. 


III. 


be  blind  to  their  faults.^  The  character  of  a  people  * 
determines  their  poUcy  more  distinctly  than  their  en- 
lightenment. With  the  Athenians,  selfishness  was  the 
rule  of  all  their  actions.  They  were  haughty  and 
quarrelsome  with  their  neighbours  :  they  were  cruel  to 
their  enemies :  *  they  were  unfair  and  ungenerous  to 
their  allies  :  they  were  unjust  to  one  another.  If  an 
oligarchy  ruled,  they  oppressed  the  people  :  if  the  de- 
mocracy was  in  the  ascendant,  they  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  rich  :  they  had  no  consideration,  or  sense  of 
responsibihty  towards  others,  while  they  squandered 
the  revenues  of  the  State  upon  their  own  amusements. 
Such  faults,  indeed,  were  not  pecuhar  to  the  Athenians 
— who  were  far  more  generous  and  hberal  than  their 
Spartan  rivals — ^nor  to  the  Greeks.  They  were  the 
faults  of  hionan  nature,  imregenerated  by  a  pure  re- 
ligion, or  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  of  an  age  in 
which  violence  and  vnrong  were  the  law  of  nations. 
Kings,  tyrants,  aristocracies,  and  democracies  were  alike 
under  the  sway  of  selfishness.  It  was  not  the  fomji  of 
government,  but  the  character  of  the  rulers,  which  de- 
termined the  poUcy  of  the  States  of  antiquity. 

The  conditions  of  Greek  society  must  be  regarded  in  Athenian 

frfinclusc 

all  our  speculations  upon  Athenian  democracy.     With 

^  Boeck^  whose  judgment  is  very  harah,  says  of  the  Greeks : — '  K  any 
competent  judge  of  moral  actions  will  contemplate  their  character  with- 
out prejudice^  and  unbiassed  by  their  high  intellectual  endowments,  he 
will  find  that  their  private  life  was  unstable  and  devoid  of  virtue  ;  that 
their  public  life  was  a  tissue  of  restless  intrigues  and  evil  passions ;  and, 
what  was  the  worst  of  all,  that  there  existed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
in  the  Ohristian  world,  a  want  of  moral  principle,  and  a  harshness  and 
cruelty  in  the  popular  mind.' — Pub,  He.  o/AthenSy  Sir  G.  Lewis's  trans- 
lation, 194 ;  see  also,  ibid.  898. 

*  The  massacres  of  Mitylene,  Scione  and  Melos  displayed  the  ferocity 
of  barbarians,  rather  than  of  civilised  Greeks. 
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^nr**'  ^^^^^  habits  as  those  which  we  have  described,  we  may 
' — ' — ^  wonder  how  the  Athenian  citizens  were  able  to  attend 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  All  their  time  and  enei^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  public  affairs,  or 
other  kindred  piu-suits.  How  did  they  live?  The 
answer  is  simple:  they  had  nothing  to  do.  All  the 
toilsome  work  of  life  was  performed  for  them  by  metics 
and  slaves.  The  metics  rapidly  increased,  with  the 
growth  of  the  Pirasus,  and  the  extension  of  maritime 
commerce;  many  had  been  enfranchised  by  Cleis- 
thenes,  but  they  were  not  generally  admitted  to  the 
franchise.  The  slaves  who  tilled  the  soil,  laboured  in 
handicrafts,  and  performed  all  menial  services,  and 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  about  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  population,  had  no  poUtical  rights.^  Hence  the 
privileged  citizens,  who  hved  upon  the  produce  or 
rental  of  their  land,  or  upon  the  industry  of  slaves, 
were,  in  relation  to  the  entire  community,  a  select 
body,  enjoying  ample  leisiu'e  for  politics  and  intellec- 
tual culture ;  and,  however  equal  among  themselves, 
exercising  power  over  *  the  masses.'  The  metics  and 
slaves  comprised  the  entire  body  of  the  working  classes, 
and  many  traders  and  artificers  who,  in  modern  society, 
would  be  reckoned  among  the  middle  class.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  Athenian  constitution,  however  de- 
mocratic as  an  association  of  citizens,  was  very  far  re- 
moved from  a  repubhc,  constituted  on  the  general  basis 
of  population.  It  coidd  not  properly  be  called  an  oli- 
garchy, for  it  comprised  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  and  slaves  was  a  natural  limitation 

^  Boeck  enters  minutely  into  the  different  estimates  of  the  relative 
nimibers  of  freemen,  metics  and  slaves  in  Attica  {Pub.  Ec,  of  Athens, 
book  i.  ch.  vii.) 
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of  the  franchise,  which  has  been  recognised  by  modem  chap. 
States.  This  principle  being  admitted,  the  number  ^  >'  * 
of  Athenian  citizens,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand,  in  a  population  of  about  half  a  miUion, 
was  no  inconsiderable  enfiunchisement.^  It  may  be 
fairly  compared  with  the  electoral  fi-anchise  of  England, 
before  the  introduction  of  household  suffrage,  in  1867.^ 
The  Athenian  constitution  was  faulty,  not  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  citizens  associated  with  the  State,  but  of 
their  too  direct  action  upon  its  councils.  Under  repre- 
sentative institutions,  the  electoral  body  would  have  been 
limited,  and  even  select,  comprising  the  upper  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  middle  classes,  and  excluding  the  main 
body  of  the  working  classes.  But  as  the  principles  of  re- 
presentation were  imknown,  and  the  political  conscience 
of  the  Athenians  was  neither  sensitive  nor  elevated, 
the  citizens  who  rided  the  State  were  wholly  without 
moral  responsibihty  to  the  classes  not  included  in  the 
franchise.  They  were  themselves  the  State:  they 
governed  for  themselves,  and  in  their  own  interests : 
they  had  no  sense  of  duty  to  others :  no  respect  for 
pubUc  opinion,  beyond  their  own  privileged  circle :  no 
patriotism  save  for  their  own  contracted  ideal  of  the 
State. 

Considerable  changes  in  the  constituent  body  ap-  Lowering 
pear  to  have  occurred,  from  the  time  of  the  Pelopon-  franchise. 
nesian  wax.      So  long  as  the  rule  of  the  old  Attic 

X  Aanmiiiig  the  citizexis  and  their  families  to  have  amounted  to  up- 
"wards  of  90,000  persons ;  thej  formed  somewhat  lees  than  a  fifth  of  the 
population. 

*  We  hare  already  compared  the  population  of  Attica  with  that  of 
liyerpool,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  before  the  extension  of  the 
suf&age,  in  1867,  the  electors  of  Liyerpool  amounted  to  21,839.  Hous^ 
hold  suffirage  increased  the  number  to  57,752. 
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CHAP,     tribes  was  maintained,  the  government,  though  demo- 


III. 


'  cratic  in  form,  had  been  really  vested  in  the  noble,  the 
rich,  and  the  cultivated  classes  of  Athenian  society. 
Lowering  The  enfranchised  citizens  were  the  Mite  of  Attica.  But 
racterof  this  Umitcd  body  was  gradually  enlarged.  Numbers 
tracy.  of  a  lowcr  class  gained  admission  to  the  franchise  by 
new  quahfications — many  by  fraud.  Under  Pericles 
there  had  been  an  extensive  immigration  from  the 
coimtry  into  Athens ;  and  these  immigrants,  removed 
from  their  accustomed  occupations,  formed  a  city  popu- 
lace, hke  the  Plebs  of  Eome,  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
same  time,  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  were  with- 
drawn from  the  city  by  their  pubhc  services,  or  lost 
their  Uves  during  the  war.  The  Peloponnesian  wax 
made  havoc  among  the  Athenian  nobles,  as  the  wars 
of  the  Koses  struck  down  the  ancient  baronage  of 
England.^  Hence  a  preponderance  of  the  poorer 
citizens — ^less  versed  in  pubhc  affairs,  less  cultivated, 
and  less  patriotic — was  changing  the  character  of  the 
democracy.  Nowhere  had  the  citizens  of  this  class 
such  opportunities  of  pohtical  education  and  culture  as 
at  Athens.  The  pubhc  and  social  life  of  the  city  com- 
prehended all  classes  ahke — whether  rich  or  poor, 
high-born  or  humble — but  the  hard  struggles  and 
necessities  of  the  poor  could  not  fail  to  restrict  their 
education,  and  to  expose  them  to  corrupt  temptations. 
Its  in-  And  while  the  general  character  of  the  democracy 

power.  was  lowcrcd,  its  powers  were  enlarged.  The  Ecclesia 
assumed  the  power  of  initiating  pubhc  measures,  and 
determining   the   pohcy   of   the    State,    without  the 


^  In  tke  one  case^  the  power  of  tlie  people  was  increased:  in  the  other, 
the  power  of  the  Grown. 
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authority  of  a  pre-determining  council,  and  without  the     chap. 
need  of  confirmation.^  ' — r-^— - 


One  of  the  greatest  temptations  of  this  lower  class  Burthens 
of  citizens  was  to  lay  the  chief  burthens  of  the  State  rich. 
upon  the  rich.  No  complaint  was  more  frequently 
made  than  this ;  and  none  so  much  provoked  the 
frequent  reactions  against  democracy.  In  peace  the 
rich  were  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people.  In  war  they  found  equip- 
ments for  the  forces,  and  were  Uable  to  heavy  war  con- 
tributions. The  natural  repugnance  of  the  rich  to 
burthens  which  they  deemed  unfair,  was  viewed  by  the 
people  as  a  proof  of  hostihty  to  the  State  ;  and  aroused 
suspicions  of  reactionary  conspiracies,  which  increased 
the  popular  jealousies  against  the  higher  classes. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rich  were  not  slow  to  exact  And  upon 
undue  contributions  from  the  poorer  citizens.     On  the  357  b.c. 
revolt  of  the  aUies  of  Chios,  Ehodes,  and  other  cities, 
twelve  himdred  of  the  richest  citizens  w^ere  divided 
into   twenty  symmories,  for  raising  suppUes  for  the 
fleet.     The  constitution  of  this  body  placed  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  rich;   and   loud  complaints   were 
heard  that  they  contrived  to  spare  themselves,  and  to 
lay  the  heaviest  burthens  upon  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  them.*     The  partiahty  of  these  symmories 
was  denounced  by  Demosthenes,^  who,  at  a  later  period,  354  b.c. 
was  able  to  correct  these  inequalities  of  assessment.*       sio  b.c. 

And  while  this  social  deterioration  of  the  demo-  Payments 

J  •  •      1.  •  /•  n  ^ .  for  attcnci- 

cracy  was  advancmg,  a  mischievous  lorm  of  corruption  ance. 
was  undermining  the   pure    patriotism  of   Athenian 
citizens.     At  one  time,  the  duties  of  citizenship  were 

*  See  Lloyd,  Age  of  Pericles f  ii.  94. 

«  Curtius,  Hitt.  v.  Ill,  116.  »  Ibid.  246.  *  Ibid.  390. 
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CHAP,  encouraged  by  the  highest  motives  by  which  the 
'  members  of  a  free  State  can  be  impelled  to  activity. 
Citizens  may  have  been  ambitious,  forward  and  vain- 
glorious :  but  to  labour  in  the  service  of  their  country 
was  virtuous  and  patriotic.  This  honourable  service 
was  gravely  affected  by  the  introduction  of  payments 
to  the  citizens  attending  the  public  assemblies  and 
courts  of  justice.  The  payment  of  judges  and  public 
officers,  and  even  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  body, 
is  consistent  with  the  purest  principles  of  a  democracy : 
but  to  pay  the  whole  body  of  citizens  for  attending  to 
their  own  proper  business  was,  in  truth,  a  system  of 
State  bribery. 

In  the  later  days  of  Athenian  degeneracy,  the  popular 
assembhes  became  less  earnest  and  patriotic.  The 
citizens  sought  amusement,  rather  than  instruction,  from 
their  leaders.  Coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  personalities 
found  more  favour  than  well-reasoned  aiguments ;  and 
the  loudest  and  most  confident  speakers  swayed  the 
unthinking  multitude.  The  citizens  had  become  in- 
different to  public  affairs,  and  were  indolently  led  by 
flattery  and  artifice.^ 

About  a  third  of  the  citizens — or  from  6,000  to 
8,000 — sat  as  '  ecclesiasts  ; '  and  all  these  from  the  time 
of  Pericles,'  received  first  one  obolus,  and  soon  after- 
wards three  oboli,  for  each  attendance.*  Such  pay- 
ments were  no  boon  to  the  rich,  while  they  offered  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  flocked 
to  the  agora,  and  outnumbered  the  more  instructed 
citizens.     This  custom  unduly  stimulated  the  natural 

^  Ourtius,  y.  117  a£  %eq,  ^  Supra,  p.  80. 

>  The  amount  was  increased  to  three  oboli  by  Oleon.    It  was  called 
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taste  of  the  Athenians  for  public  display,  and  disputa-  chap. 
tion.  Neglecting  their  own  affairs,  they  hurried  to  the  — y-^ — ' 
ecclesia,  and  wrangled  over  the  affairs  of  other  people. 
Many  not  satisfied  with  their  oboli,  received  bribes 
from  the  Utigants,^ — a  flagitious  custom  which  was  en- 
couraged by  clubs  formed  for  mutual  protection,  in  the 
dicasteries.* 

Another  grave  evil  arose  from  the  practices  of  a  Paid 
class  of  paid  advocates  who,  sitting  themselves  as  judges, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  party  by  whom  they  were 
retained.  Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  every  citizen 
was  required  to  plead  his  own  cause :  ®  but  as  civil  and 
criminal  causes  multiplied,  and  especially  as  accusations 
of  political  crimes  were  more  frequently  brought 
before  the  courts,  the  custom  of  retaining  paid  ad- 
vocates was  introduced.  At  first,  they  merely  com- 
posed the  speeches  of  their  cUents — even  Demosthenes 
wrote  such  speeches,  to  be  deUvered  by  others — but 
ultimately,  by  various  pretexts,  they  were  allowed  to 
address  the  dicasteries,  in  person.  Sometimes  they 
claimed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  absent  relatives  or 
friends  :  sometimes  they  appeared  to  have  an  interest, 
however  remote,  ift  the  cause  itself :  sometimes  their 
clients  were  metics,  minors,  or  women,  who,  having  no 
place  in  the  dicastery,  could  not  speak  for  themselves.* 
The  employment  of  advocates  has  been  recognised  as 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  in  every 
civOised    State :   but    their  pleadings   are   conducted 

^  Biodorus,  xiii.  64. 

'  Supra,  p.  88.  Probably  these  assemblies  were  scarcely  caricatured  in 
the  '  Wasps '  and  '  Ecclesiaznsffi  ^  of  Aristophanes ;  see  Boeck,  226  et  seq 

'  Supra,  p.  77. 

^  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Athenian  Oourts,  see  Forsyth, 
Hortennus,  ch.  ^'. 
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before  an  independent  judicature :  they  may  convince 
and  persuade  :  but  they  have  no  voice  in  the  judgment. 
But  in  Athens  the  advocates  were  at  once  counsel  and 
judges,  in  the  cause  :  now  disputing  for  their  cUents  ; 
and  now  swaying  by  influence,  by  solicitations,  by  in- 
trigue, and  by  their  votes,  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
So  anomalous  a  practice  could  not  be  endm^ed  in  any 
well-regulated  judicature. 

But  far  grosser  evils  than  these  perverted  the  judi- 
cature of  Athens.  Assuming  the  judicial  competence 
of  a  popular  court,  of  several  hundred  citizens,  in 
ordinary  clauses,  what  tribunal  could  be  more  unfit  for 
the  trial  of  poUtical  offences  ?  Here  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  hoiu*  were  paramount.  How  could 
evidence  or  reason  prevail  against  popular  clamour? 
It  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
victorious  generals  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  of 
the  great  Socrates,  as  notorious  examples  of  popular 
injustice. 

The  evils  of  criminal  judicatm-e  were  aggravated 
by  the  nefarious  activity  of  the  sycophants,  or  in- 
formers. These  infamous  pests  of  Athenian  society 
hved  upon  the  fears  of  w^ealthy  -citizens.  Had  the 
courts  been  pure  and  trustworthy,  these  miscreants 
might  have  been  defied  :  but  with  a  popular  judicature, 
jealous  of  the  rich,  and  ever  ready  to  suspect  crimes 
against  the  State,  the  innocent  too  often  deemed  it 
safer  to  pay  hush-money  to  a  sycophant,  than  to  brave 
the  prejudices  of  a  dicastery.  No  man  could  rely  upon 
proofs  of  innocence  :  he  was  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  factions,  the  prepossessions  of  his  judges,  and  even 
to  their  greed  for  confiscations.  No  wonder  that  the 
sycophants  were  hated  and  despised  1     The  only  act  of 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants  which  met  with  general  approval,     chap. 
was  the  punishment  of  these  scom^es.     They  may  ^-    >-'"'^ 
have  deserved  their  doom :  but,  having  done  wrong  to 
others,  they  were  condemned  themselves,  in  defiance 
of  aU  the  forms  of  justice. 

Other  erave  evils  arose  in  the  political  and  social  ^^^^^^ 
state  of  Athens,  which  have  ever  been  deplored  as  a  ™«>^t»- 
reproach  to  its  democracy.     In  Athens,  as  afterwards 
at  Eome,  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  were  fre- 
quently made  to  the  people,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  contented,  in  times  of  scarcity.^     Largesses, 
in  money,  were  also  often  distributed,*  especially  from 
the  proceeds   of  confiscated  property.*     Hence  the 
banishment  of  citizens  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods  was  too  often  demanded,  not  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  nor  even  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  faction,  so 
much   as  to  satisfy  the  greed   of  demagogues,   and 
the  hunger  of  the  populace.     A  more  pernicious  mode 
of  conciliating  and  corrupting  the  people  had  arisen  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.*    Large  sums  of  money,  under  the 
name  of  theorica,  were  distributed  to  the  people,  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  games  and  festivals,  either  by 
payment  for  admission  to  the  theatres,  or  for  feasting. 
From  the  same  source,  the  cost  of  sacrifices  was  de- 
frayed, which  included  public  feasting.*     Games,  fes- 
tivals, and  sacrifices  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
national  and  religious  hfe  of  Athens,  and  were  shared 
by  the  whole  people.^     They  awakened  the  genius  and 

*  They  were  termed  <nrodo<rtai;  Boeck,  PiibUc  Economy  of  Athens, 
Sir  G.  Lewis's  translation,  2nd  ed.  p.  89. 

»  Ibid.  217.  >  Ibid.  396.  *  Supra,  p.  84. 

^  rh  BtfoptK&'j  ibid.  182,  209  et  seq, ;  see  also  supra,  p.  86. 

*  *  The  ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greece 
and  the  contemporary  world — ^very  different  in  this  respect  from  the 
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CHAP,  spirit  of  a  gifted  race.  The  games  sustained  their 
' — ^ — '  manly  emulation  in  strength  and  courage  :  the  theatre, 
in  the  absence  of  a  press,  was  an  intellectual  exercise  ; 
and  the  highest  art  contributed  to  adorn  the  sacrifices. 
A  moderate  use  of  such  ceremcwiiab  was,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  Greek  character : 
but  at  length  they  were  so  multiplied,  that  they 
ministered  rather  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  than  to 
the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  people.  Their  cost 
also  became  so  extravagant  as  to  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  whole  com- 
munity looked  to  the  State  for  its  amusements.  To 
trust  to  charity  for  their  bread  was  bad  enough :  to 
insist  upon  being  amused  at  the  public  expense  was  a 
more  hazardous  form  of  pauperism.  Such  mischievous 
waste  of  the  public  revenues  was  allowed  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  had  failed  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  their  wars.  In  fact,  the  people  spent  upon 
their  own  pleasures  the  revenues  necessary  for  their 
fleets  and  armies.  No  custom  can  well  be  conceived 
more  corrupting  to  the  citizens,  or  more  dangerous  to 
the  State. 

The  corruption  of  the  Athenians  was  completed  by 
Eubulus.  He  taught  the  people  to  cherish  ease  and 
353B.C.  comfort,  above  all  other  aims;  and  distributed 
amongst  them  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  first  year  of 
peace,  in  the  riot  of  pubhc  festivals.  The  theoricon 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  had  been  so  much  abused 
that  it  was  discontinued :  but  being  restored  by  Agyr- 
rhius,^  it  had  again  become  one  of  the  institutions  of 

modem — ^included  within  itself  and  its  manifestations,  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  social  pleasures.' — Grote,  xi.  498. 
1  Ourtius,  iv.  280. 
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Athens.     And  now  Eubiilus  made  the  festival  fund     chap. 
the  most  important  branch  of  the   finances.     Every  ' — r^ — - 


service  of  the  State  was  to  be  so  managed  that  ample 
means  should  be  forthcoming  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
the  Athenians  for  feasting  and  public  entertainments. 
To  find  dissipations  for  the  people  had  become  the  first 
duty  of  the  State.^  Happily,  this  mischievous  law  was 
ultimately  repealed  through  the  energy  and  pubhc 
spirit  of  Demosthenes.* 

These  various  modes  of  bribing  the  populace  were  Their  per- 
the  worst  features  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  They  effects. 
were  burthensome  to  the  allies,  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  revenue,  without  sharing  in  its  distribution,  and 
unjust  to  the  richer  citizens  :  they  pandered  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lower  classes ;  and  they  demoralised 
society. 

The  redeeming  point  in  the  system  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry, 
music,  and  the  stage,  which  contributed  to  the  high 
culture  of  the  people,  and  has  left  immortal  monuments 
of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  expended  for  the  support  and 
amusement  of  the  people  was  wholly  mischievous. 
Large  classes  of  the  citizens,  thus  maintained  in  idleness, 
considered  it  their  right  to  be  fed  and  constantly 
amused  by  the  State :  while  they  enjoyed  ample 
leisiu-e  to  crowd  the  assembly,  and  clamour  for  further 
gratifications.  Their  leaders,  the  demagogues,  won 
their  voices  in  the  assembly,  not  by  a  high-minded  or 
worthy  pohcy,  but  by  fresh  donations  and  spectacles. 
Hence  in  its  period  of  decUne,  the  Athenian  democracy 
was  approaching  communism.     The  multitude  ruled, 

*  Ourtins,  V.  ISS  etieq.  ^  Ibid.  v.  402. 
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and  supported  themselves  out  of  the  common  fiind  of 
the  State. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  forms  of  corruption  in 
the  government  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  had  de- 
vised an  elaboratse  system  for  checking  and  auditing 
the  accoimts  of  their  officers  concerned  in  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  public  moneys:  but  they  failed  to 
secure  honesty  in  their  servants.  Polybius  says,  *  if  in 
Greece  the  State  entrusts  to  anyone  only  a  talent,  and 
if  it  has  ten  checking-clerks,  and  as  many  seals,  and 
twice  as  many  witnesses,  it  cannot  ensure  his  honesty.'  ^ 
Such  offences  were  severely  punished — even  with 
death — but  the  unprincipled  character  of  the  Greeks, 
their  love  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  and  general 
demoralisation,  defied  the  safeguards  of  the  law. 

A  more  dangerous  corruption  tainted  the  generals 
and  ambassadors  of  all  the  Greek  States.  Inaction  in 
the  campaign,  and  the  surrender  of  national  interests 
in  negotiation,  were  too  often  caused  by  an  enemy's 
bribes.  The  disgrace  of  such  corruption  was  shared 
ahke  by  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the  democracy  of 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  crippled  at 
Ehodes  by  the  bribery  of  its  pfficers  ;  and  Athens  was 
betrayed  into  a  dishonourable  peace  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  hastened  the  subjection  of  Greece,  by 
the  corruption  of  .^Eschines  and  other  Athenian  envoys.' 
Such  corruption  far  surpassed,  in  infamy,  the  petty 
malpractices  of  humbler  citizens.  Men,  trusted  and 
honoured  by  their  cx>untrymen,  and  raised  to  the 
greatest  eminence  to  which  they  could  aspire,  were 

*  vi.  56,  cited  by  Boeck,  p.  196. 

>  Grote,  Hist,  yii.  649-554 ;  ibid.  xi.  591  H  $eq. 
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yet  so  sordid  as  to  be  seduced  by  wretched  bribes,  to    chap. 


in. 


commit  the  basest  treason  against  their  comitry. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made,  by  Demosthenes  and  Efforts  of 
nis  national,  or  patnot  party,  to  correct  some  of  the  thenes  to 
growing  evils  of  Atneman  democracy.     Strong  mea-  abuses, 
sures  were  taken  against  persons  accused  of  bribing 
citizens  in  the  assembly,  and  the  courts  of  justice. 
Order  and  decency  were  enforced  in  the  assembly,  by 
appointing  one  of  the  tribes  to  sit  near  the  tribune,  to 
protect  the  orator  while  addressing  the  people,  and  to 
enforce  order.^     But  the  fortunes  of  the  repubUc  were 
now  declining,  and  it  was  too  late  for  patriots  to  raise 
the  corrupted  citizens  from  their  degeneracy. 

While  dwelling  upon  these  vices  of  the  Athenian  Athenun 

^      ^  ^  poor  laws. 

democracy,  we  must  not  overlook  a  praiseworthy  in- 
stitution far  in  advance  of  the  age.  The  Athenians, 
alone  among  the  Greeks,  had  a  poor  law.  They  re- 
lieved the  old,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  who 
were  destitute,  or  unable  to  support  themselves ;  and 
they  brought  up  and  educated  the  orphans  of  citizens 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  war.* 

The  society  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  differed  ^'««<*  , 

•'  ^  compared 

80  widely  from  our  own,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  ^i*? 

.  11.  modern 

general  pohtical  conclusions  from  the  history  of  Greek  suiee. 
democracy.  Their  society  consisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  privileged .  citizens,  foreigners,  and  slaves.  It  was 
without  the  multipUed  grades  of  modem  society,  its 
territorial  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  its  learned 
professions,  its  independent  gentry,  its  church  estab- 
lishments and  universities,  its  standing  armies,  its 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  its  traders,  artificers, 
and  free   labourers.     Again,  the  smallness  of  Greek 

1  CurtiiiSy  y.  843.  *  Boeck,  242. 
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States  of  modem  Europe,  and  their  varieties  of 
town  and  country  Ufe,  rehgious  opinions,  and  local 
interests.  Their  institutions  were  no  less  different. 
Eepresentation  was  unknown :  there  was  no  separation 
of  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions :  there 
were  no  effective  checks  upon  the  sovereign  power : 
there  was  no  body  of  trained  judges,  magistrates,  and 
pubUc  officers  :  there  was  no  sense  of  pohtical  or  moral 
responsibihty  :  there  was  no  rehgious  creed  to  teach 
the  generous  and  forbearing  spirit  of  charity.  With 
such  diversities  as  these,  the  morals  to  be  drawn  from 
Greek  democracy  are  few  :  but  they  are  not  without 
instruction.  To  reproduce  a  democracy,  of  the  Greek 
type,  in  the  present  age,  would  be  as  practicable,  as  to 
estabUsh  the  ideal  *  EepubUc '  of  Plato,  or  the  '  Utopia ' 
of  More.  But  its  study  illustrates  principles  appUcable 
to  all  times.  We  find  freedom  and  intellectual  activity 
combined ;  each  stimulating  and  developing  the  other. 
We  find  a  cultivated  society,  achieving  pohtical  great- 
ness, and  imperishable  fame,  by  its  genius  and  patriot- 
ism :  we  see  it  dechne  through  its  evil  passions,  its 
selfishness,  and  corruption.  With  the  expansion  of 
modern  society,  the  growth  of  popular  power  is  inevit- 
able ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  statesmen,  profiting 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  promote  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  society,  and  to  cherish  free- 
dom :  to  invigorate  the  State  with  the  healthful  force 
of  the  national  will :  to  associate  the  people  with  its 
government :  to  win  their  confidence  and  attachment : 
to  moderate  their  power  by  social  influences,  and  con- 
stitutional checks :  to  rule  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  all 
classes :  to  exalt  pubUc  morahty ;  and  to  root  out  cor- 
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niption.     The  ideal  of  a  free  State,  in  modern  times,  is    chap. 


III. 


that  which  develops  the  soimd  principles    of  demo-  " 
cracy,  without  its  evils  :  which  wields  its  potent  forces ; 
and  parries  its  acknowledged  dangers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  view  of  Greek  democracy, 
we  may  glance  at  a  later  period  in  the  fortunes  of 
Greece,  in  which  we  shall  still  find  traces  of  her  former 
liberties. 

The  federal  union  of  Achaia  was  maintained,  with  The 
varied  fortunes,  for  140  years,  and  p,ssured  to  a  large  League. 
part  of  Greece  an  honourable  freedom,  and  a  political  b.c.~ 
independence,  which  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  by 
a  number  of  separate  cities.     At  length,  however,  it 
succumbed,  first  to  the  ascendency  of  Macedon,  and  at 
last  to  the  irresistible  dominion  of  Home.     Its  history, 
if  less  glorious  than  that  of  the  earlier  republics  of 
Greece,  is  yet  specially  interesting,  as  presenting  to  us 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best-contrived  examples  of  a 
federal  State,  and  the  last  home  of  Grecian  liberty.^ 

This  league  presented  an  example  of  pure  demo- 
cracy, in  the  form  of  a  federal  imion.  As  in  Athens — 
the  highest  type  of  pure  democracy — the  sovereign 
power  w^s  vested  in  the  assembly,  so  in  the  Achaian 
league,  the  like  power  was  exercised  by  the  Federal 
assembly,  in  which  all  citizens  of  the  confederation  had 
equal  rights.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  assembly 
ordinarily  met  only  twice  a  year,  and  considerable 
powers  were  entrusted,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
magistrates.  Again,  all  the  Athenian  citizens  were 
able  to  attend  their  assembly,  which  sat  three  times 

'  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  History  of  Federal  Oof>emment,  bas  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  first  volume  to  an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch 
of  the  Achaian  League. 

VOL.   I.  K 
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CHAP,     every  month,  and  were  paid  for  their  attendance :  while 
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'  the  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League  had  to  travel  con- 
siderable distances,  at  their  o\yn  expense.  Hence  at 
Athens  the  poorer  citizens  outnumbered  the  rich  in 
the  ecclesia :  in  Achaia  the  assembly  was  chiefly  at- 
tended by  the  rich.  Another  difference  was  this :  that 
whereas  at  Athens  every  citizen  had  an  equal  voice,  in 
the  Achaian  assembly,  each  city  had  a  single  vote,  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  its  own  citizens  then  present. 
This  virtually,  though  not  in  form,  amoimted  to  a  re- 
presentation of  the  several  cities.^ 
jrepreaen-  Examplcs  of  nearly  every  form  of  government  are 

tation  an  t       t*  t  '        i  •ii*  i»  r^ 

known  in  to  bc  foimd  m  the  varied  history  of  Greece  :  but  no- 
where  do  we  find  a  distinct  system  of  political  represen- 
tation. There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  Aristotle  which 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  representation. 
He  speaks  of  *  a  moderate  ohgarchy,  in  which  men  of 
a  certain  census  elect  a  coimcil  entrusted  with  the  de- 
liberative power,  but  bound  to  exercise  this  power 
agreeably  to  estabhshed  laws.'  ^  There  can  be  no  better 
definition  of  representation  than  this :  but  it  appears, 
to  express  his  theoretical  conception  of  a  government, 
rather  than  to  describe  any  example  within  his  own 
experience.  Such  a  system  was  incompatible  with  the 
democratic  constitutions  of  the  city  republics  :  but  in 
their  international  councils  and  leagues,  we  may  per- 
ceive a  certain  resemblance  to  it.  There  was  an  ap- 
proach to  representation  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,^ 
and  in  the  Achaian  League ;  and  the  several  cities  of 

1  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fed.   Govt,    229  et  $eq,\   256-280;    Freeman, 
Comp,  Pol,  101-216. 

»  PoUt,  book  vi.  ch.  14. 

'  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fed,  Gov,  130. 
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the  Lydan  Lej^e  had  a  number  of  votes  in  the  as-    chap. 

sembly,  proportioned  to  their  size — ^the  first  example  of  ' — r^ — ' 

the  kind — being  a  still  nearer   approximation  to  the 

principles  of  representation.^     But  it  was  reserved  for 

later  aees  to  devise  the  great  scheme  of  representative  Represen- 
^  p  ^         ,  tation  re- 

government,   under  which  large  States  may  enjoy  as  wrved  for 

much   hberty   as  the  walled  cities    of    Greece,    and  times, 
individual  citizens  may  exercise  their  poUtical  rights 
as  ftdly  as  the  Athenians,  without  the  disorders  and 
perils  of  pure  democracy. 

Greece,  even  in  her  decUne,  again  presented  an  Greek 
example  of  liberty  to  other  States.  Some  of  her  ancient  ^  ^^^ 
liberties  had  been  recovered ;  and  she  proved  herself 
able  to  use  them  worthily.  But  it  was  not  by  her 
example  alone,  that  Greece  promoted  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Europe.  Her  relations  with  the  outer  world 
had  become  extended  and  multiplied.  From  an  early 
period,  she  had  sent  forth  colonies  to  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  ooasts  of  the  Euxine,  the  shores  and  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  above  all,  to  Italy  and  Sicily.^ 
These  colonies  carried  with  them  the  characteristics  of 
the  races  from  which  they  sprang,  and  generally  the 
institutions  of  their  own  State,  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration.®    Where  kings  or  aristocracies  ruled  at  home, 

1  <  In  this  88  in  80  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trembled  on 
the  very  verge  of  representative  government,  without  ever  actually 
crossing  the  boundary.' — ^Ihid.  211,  212. 

^  A  concise  account  of  the  Greek  coloniee  is  given  in  Mr.  Oox*s 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  viii. 

'  The  Greeks  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  of  colonies  to  the 
mother-country.  The  (Dorcyrsean  ambassadors,  addressing  the  assembly 
at  Athens,  said,  '  Every  colony,  if  well  treated,  honours  its  mother- 
country  :  but  if  wronged,  is  estranged  firom  it :  for  they  are  not  sent  out 
to  be  slaves,  but  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  are  left  at 
borne.* — ^Thucydides,  L  34. 

k2 
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CHAP,     the  colonies  usually  assumed  a  like  form  of  govermnent : 


^ — -^r^-^  where  democracy  prevailed  in  the  parent  State,  demo- 
cracy was  favoured  in  the  colony.   The  settlers,  indeed, 
occupied  their  new  lands  as  conquerors,  and  the  privileges 
of  citizens  were  at  first  naturally  restricted  to  the  small 
community  of  the  Greek  race.     It  happened,  however, 
that  the  settlements  as  far  west  as  Italy  were  made  long 
after  those  in  the  East,  and  at  a  time  when  Greece  had 
generally  formed  itself  into  aristocratic  or  democratic 
repubhcs.     Hence  the  Italian  colonists  generally  estab- 
lished small  municipal  commonwealths.    And  as  these 
colonists  were  for  the  most  part  maritime  and  commercial, 
their  pursuits,  no  less  than  the  instincts  and  traditions  of 
their  race,  favoured  the  development   of  democracy. 
Thus  Greece  became  the  parent  of  Italian  liberties, 
(ireek  ciyi-        Nor  was  it  by  her  free  institutions  alone,  that 
usa  ion.      Greece  advanced  the  freedom  of  the  West.     Her  colo- 
nists carried  with  them  to  new  lands  the  arts  and  cul- 
ture of  their  own  wonderful  fatherland.     Poetry  and 
philosophy,  architecture,  scidpture,  painting  and  music, 
and  the  mechanical  arts  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  were 
naturalised  wherever  the  Greeks  set  their  foot.     And 
even  when  Greece  herself  had  declined  from  her  high 
destinies,  her  intellectual  influence  was  more  extended 
than   ever.      In  the  days  of  her  greatness  she  was 
narrow  in  her  sympathies,  and  shut  out  from  the  great 
world,  which  was  advancing  round  about  her.     In  her 
pride,  she  scorned  all  foreigners  as  barbarians.     When 
she  fell  under  the  ride   of  Macedon,  the  bounds  of 
Greece  were  widened  ;  and  when,  at  last,  she  bowed 
to  the  dominion  of  Eome,  her  conquerors  carried  her 
arts  and  her  philosophy,  with  their  conquests,  through 
every  part   of  Europe.     Hers   was,  hideed,   a  noble 
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destiny  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  the  lusty  chap. 
colonisation  of  her  youth,  and  by  the  broken  fortunes 
of  her  old  age,  did  she  civilise  the  world.  Her  con- 
querors completed  the  mission  which  her  own  sons  had 
commenced.  Her  cidture,  by  quickening  the  intelli- 
gence of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  sowed  everywhere  the 
seeds  of  future  freedom.  She  ftdfiUed  a  yet  higher 
mission.  The  spread  of  her  beautiful  language,  far  and 
wide,  over  Western  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean,  became 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  for  disseminating  the 
Christian  faith.  This  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion  was  followed  by  other  blessings  to  the  West. 
The  principles  of  Christianity  were  in  themselves  emi- 
nently favourable  to  liberty,  and  promoted  the  pohtical 
no  less  than  the  rehgious  welfare  of  Christendom.^  The 
West  accepted  these  fruitful  principles :  the  East  re- 
nounced them  :  the  West,  with  a  purer  faith  and  higher 
cultiure,  advanced  in  civihsation  and  freedom :  the  East, 
impervious  to  rehgious  enlightenment,  and  opposed  to 
intellectual  growth,  has  continued  imchanged  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  her  civihsation,  and  in  her  pohty. 

'  See  infra,  228-240. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

• " 

Differences 
in  the 
f^nius  of 
the  Greek 
and  Roman 
people. 


Having  now  followed  the  fortunes  of  Greek  demo- 
cracy, we  approach  the  history  of  another  ancient  State, 
in  which  we  find  institutions  more  akin  to  modem 
political  systems,  than  in  any  other  State  of  antiquity. 
For  this  reason  Rome  presents  the  most  instructive 
illustration  of  the  working  of  democracy. 

The  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was 
essentially  different.  The  former  were  imaginative, 
impulsive,  and  impressionable  :  the  latter,  earnest,  reso- 
lute, and  steadfast.^  In  genius  the  Greeks  were  superior 
to  the  Romans :  but  in  moral  force  and  dignity  they 
were  far  below  them.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
was  best  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  Greeks :  the 

^  Ghuibaldi,  in  a  speecli  to  the  working-men  of  Rome,  Feb.  14, 1875, 
after  referring  to  the  ancient  Romans,  concluded  by  saying,  *  Be  resolute 
like  your  ancestors ;  imitate  also  the  English  people,  the  modems  who 
come  nearest  to  them.  The  English  are  never  disconcerted  by  anything, 
and  always  know  how  to  get  out  of  a  diff.culty ;  possess  that  'virtue, 
which  they  caU  steadiness.' — Time8,  Feb.  18, 1876. 
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philosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  congenial  to  the  more  chap. 
resohite  and  enduring  spirit  of  the  Bomans.  The  Greeks  ^ — ^^^^ 
were  ever  divided  into  separate  and  jealous  States ;  and 
after  perpetual  war  among  themselves,  became  subject 
provinces  of  Macedon  and  Home.  The  Eomans  sub- 
dued Italy,  and  conquered  the  world.  Unity  and  com- 
prehension were  the  great  principles  of  Roman  policy. 
The  institutions  of  the  two  peoples  differed  no  less  than 
their  *  characters  and  destinies.  In  the  Greek  demo- 
cracies, the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  governed  the  State 
directly  and  absolutely.  In  the  Roman  republic,  the 
general  administration  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  the 
consuls  and  other  great  magistrates,  and  the  Senate, 
the  people  being  consulted  on  special  occasions  only. 
The  liberties  of  Greece  were  crushed  by  her  enemies : 
the  Uberties  of  Rome  fell  before  her  own  victorious 
armies. 

Such  being  the  differences  of  the  two  countries,  we 
may  proceed  to  examine  the  weU-known  history  of 
Rome,  for  illustrations  of  her  democratic  government, 
and  may  seek  instruction  from  her  experiences  and 
vicissitudes. 

In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  all  the  conditions  of  climate  Geogr«pbi 
and  geographical  position  promoted  the  natural  develop-  tagcs  of 
ment  of  the  Indo-European  races  who  had  peopled  its 
favoured  land.^  Its  extended  peninsula,  stretching  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  approached  the  most  renowned 
regions  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  civilisation  and 
commerce    had    made    the   greatest    advances.      The 

^  For  inquiries  concerning  the  races  which  originally  peopled  Italy,  see 
Micali,  BiMt.  des  Feuples  qui  habitaient  fitalie  avant  les  Homains;  Sismondi, 
Higt.  des  Rep,  Ital.  Intr. ;  Mommsen,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  iii. 
viii.  ix.  X.  The  latter  writer  says,  'The  Greek  and  the  Italian  are 
brothers.' 
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CHAP,  historic  inland  sea,    -which   washed  its  shores,  united 

IV.  . 

'^ — r-^ — '  Europe  with  Asia  and  Africa :  it  brought  the  East  into 


contact  with  the  West :  it  was  the  common  highway  of 
the  most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity — the  Greeks, 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Carthaginians.  Commerce 
and  maritime  adventure  were  fostered  by  such  associa- 
tions as  these ;  and  the  Itahans  became  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  people.  They  were  warhke,  enter- 
prising, and  independent ;  and,  Hke  the  Greeks,  they 
cherished  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom, 
orerthrow         Just  as  iu  the  Greek  States,  monarchy  almost  uni- 

i»fmoiiar-  n     *  .  .  t  .  . 

chiesin  versaily  gave  way  to  aristocratic  or  democratic  consti- 
(ireece.  tutious,  SO  throughout  the  ItaUan  States,  originally 
settled  by  Greeks,  or  deriving  their  pohty  from  the 
same  source,  the  like  political  development  was  accom- 
plished. Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  in  particular 
States — whether  the  tyranny  or  the  weakness  of  the 
king,  the  ambition  of  nobles,  or  the  discontents  or  aspi- 
rations of  the  people — the  result  was  everywhere  the 
same.  The  Romans,  the  Sabellians,  the  Etruscans,  and 
the  Apulians,  aUke  cast  off  their  kings,  elected  annual 
magistrates,^  and  constituted  themselves  into  city  com- 
munities, or  municipal  repubhcs. 
lustitu-  Under  the  monarchy,  the  social  and  poUtical  insti- 

menarchy.  tutious  of  Eome  had  already  been  developed  ;  and  they 
determined  the  character  of  the  repubhc.  The  ruUng 
race  were  hereditary  nobles,  or  patricians,  distinguished 
by  their  family  names,  by  their  dress,  and  by  the  images 
of  their  ancestors,  which  resembled  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  feudal  times.  The  plebeians  were  a  subject 
race,  excluded  from  all  pubUc  functions  and  privileges, 

^  Mommsen,  Hist.  ofJRoftie,  i.  254. 
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civil  and  military.^  The  power  of  the  nobles  was  main-  chap. 
tained  by  large  bodies  of  cUents,  who  formed,  as  it  were,  ^ — r- — - 
feudal  clans.  They  were  served  aiso  by  great  numbers 
of  slaves,  and  freedmen.  Their  influence  in  the  State 
was  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several  patrician 
families,  sprung  from  a  common  ancestry,  into  gentes, 
which  sometimes  comprised  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
(capable  of  bearing  arms.^  Families,  hke  that  of 
Fabius,  which  alone  were  able  to  carry  on  a  war,  were 
naturally  in  the  ascendent.  The  patricians  w^ere  the 
StsXe  ;  and  in  early  times  that  favoured  class  assumed 
for  themselves  alone,  the  famihar  term  of  Populus 
Romanics.^  They  claimed  descent  from  the  founders  of 
the  city,  and  alone  assembled  in  the  comitia  curiata. 

Another  social  inequality  was  introduced,  during  the  The  puwic 

.         .  .  .  domains. 

monarchy,  in  the  distribution  of  the  pubUc  domains,  or 
ager  publicus.  It  was  natural  that  the  patricians,  with 
paramount  influence,  and  bearing  the  chief  burthen 
of  the  wars,  should  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
principal  share  of  the  lands  acquired  by  conquest. 
They  secured  most  of  the  uncultivated  lands,  on  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  a  rent  in  kind,  and  contrived 
by  purchase,  and  by  force,  to  displace  the  smaller 
})roprietors,  and  enlarge  their  own  estates.*  Social  in- 
equalities were  thus  increased  ;  and  a  sense  of  injustice 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  poorer  citizens.     The  kings 


^  They  have  been  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  the 
Komans;  Hitt.  de  Jide»  (Maar,  i.  3.  But  Xiebuhr  Buggeets  a  closer 
analogy — that  of  freemen  of  a  city,  and  other  inhabitants  not  enjoying 
the  like  privileges ;  Sitt.  of  JRome,  i.  628. 

«  Livy,  ii.  16,  64. 

^  Liivy,  ii.  56 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  JRome,  i.  528,  &c. 

^  Appian,  i.  7.  Niebuhr  enters  very  fully  into  the  conditions  under 
which  the  public  lands  were  held,  ii.  188  et  aeq. ;  Arnold,  J2om«,  i.  157. 
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CHAP,    vainly  attempted  to  restrain  this  abuse ;  and  it  was  left 
' — »-— ^  as  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  danger  to  the 

republic. 
Several  With  a  socictv  SO  constitutcd,  the  institutions  were 

classes  of  j  ^ 

itoman       naturally  aristocratic.     Even  the  king  was  elected  by 

society.  ''  D  ^ 

an  assembly  of  the  gentes}  But,  once  elected,  he  com- 
manded the  armies:  he  was  chief  pontiff,  and  first 
magistrate.  The  senate  was  composed  entirely  of  pa- 
tricians, who  alone  voted  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  kings,  however,  did  not  favour  their 
exclusive  pretensions :  but  introduced  many  plebeians 
among  them,  raised  freedmen  to  the  privil^es  of 
citizens,  and  associated  the  plebeians  with  service  in 
the  army.  Under  the  monarchy,  also,  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  six  classes,  and  these  classes  again  into 
centuries,  according  to  their  property.  But  the  centuries 
were  so  arranged,  and  the  voting  so  contrived,  that  the 
first  class  commanded  a  majority  of  the  centiuies.*  It  is 
singular  that  this  classification  of  citizens,  according  to 
property,  was  introduced  in  Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  at 
about  the  same  time  that  a  like  constitution  was  designed 
by  Solon,  in  Athens.  In  both  States,  property  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  and  not  birth :  but  in 
.  both  alike,  the  highest  families  were  also  the  richest, 
and  long  maintained  their  exclusive  power. 

National  Under  the  monarchy,  also,  the  national  religion  Avas 

firmly  established,  which  governed  every  public  and 
private  act  of  the  Eomans.  It  was  no  exalted  faith  : 
it  kindled  no  lofty  aspirations  after  virtue  :  it  abounded 
in  superstitions  and  fabulous  traditions :  but  it  conse- 

^  crated  the  love  of  the  Eomans  for  their  country :  it 

hallowed  the  relations  of  the  family :   it  upheld   the 

^  Oicero,  De  Bepuh.  ii.  13  et  9eq,  ^  Livj,  i.  43. 
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sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  it  encouraged  an  earnest  sense     chap. 
of  duty.^ 


When  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  from  the  throne,  ^^^^  ^^ 
an  aristocratic  republic  naturally  succeeded.  An  elec-  republic 
tive  king  was  replaced  by  two  patrician  consuls ;  and 
the  new  constitution  was  at  once  completed.  The  re- 
publican constitution  differed  Uttle  from  the  monarchy. 
The  supreme  attributes  of  royalty  devolved  upon  the 
consixls,  who  exercised  equal  civil  and  miUtary  authority : 
they  held  office  for  a  year,  and  nominated  their  suc- 
cessors, who  were  chosen,  however,  by  the  people.^ 
As  first  magistrates,  they  received  ambassadors,  sub- 
mitted decrees  to  the  senate,  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  them.  They  also  summoned  the 
comitia,  and  proposed  measures  for  their  acceptance. 
They  exercised  authority  over  all  other  magistrates, 
except  the  tribimes.^  And  until  late  in  the  history 
of  the  repubUc,  they  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies.  The  annual  election  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  State,  at  once  ministered  to  the  ambition  of  the 
patricians,  and  guarded  against  the  assumption  of  regal 
powers.  The  pohtical  power  of  the  patricians  was  un- 
impaired by  the  fall  of  the  monarchy :  as  consuls  they 
exercised  the  sovereignty  of  kings ;  and  in  keeping 
alive  popular  fears  of  royal  usurpation,  they  were  able 
to  overthrow  rivals,  and  to  gratify  the  people.^    A  con- 

*  Mr.  Lecky  says : — '  Ancient  Rome  produced  many  heroes,  but  no 
saints.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic^  not  religious.  Its  religion  was 
neither  an  independent  teacher,  nor  a  source  of  inspiration,  although  its 
rites  mingled  with,  and  strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the 
people.' — JBist,  ofJEuropean  Morals,  i.  177. 

*  Mommsen,  Hitt.  ofHomej  261. 

*  Poly  bins,  book  Ti. 

^  '  It  was  no  easy  thing,  even  for  the  Romans  themselves,  to  determine 
with  assurance,  whether  ike  entire  State  was  to  be  esteemed  an  arista- 
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Sill  could  not  be  deposed,  during  the  term  of  his  office, 
but  was  afterwards  liable  to  punishment  for  any  abuse 
of  his  powers.  On  critical  occasions,  also,  the  consuls 
were  able  to  abdicate,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  in 
favour  of  a  dictator,  who  assumed  the  plenary  authority 
of  a  king.  To  guard  against  abuse  and  usurpation,  a 
consul  was  afterwards  restrained  from  offering  himself 
for  re-election  within  ten  years ;  and  although  this  law 
was  not  uniformly  observed,  its  policy  was  maintained 
until  the  later  days  of  the  republic.  The  division  of  the 
supreme  executive  power  among  two  great  officers,  of 
equal  authority,  was  another  obstacle  to  usurpation  : 
but  it  was  too  often  a  source  of  weakness  in  councU, 
and  in  the  field.  The  consuls  bore  themselves  simply, 
as  became  the  magistrates  of  a  republic.  Their  atten- 
dants were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  axe — the  emblem 
of  sovereignty — and  their  sole  outward  distinction  w^as 
a  purple  border  to  the  white  toga  of  the  Eoman  citizen. 
Their  state  was  not  maintained  by  chariots  and  horses : 
but,  like  other  citizens,  they  went  everywhere  on  foot 
within  the  city  walls.^ 
The^ priest-  Under  the  monarchy,  the  king  had  nominated  the 
priesthood :  but  under  the  republic,  they  were  elected 
by  colleges  of  priests  or  pontijices.  The  Church,  so  to 
speak,  thus  became  separated  from  the  State ;  and  an 
independent  priesthood  did  not  fail  to  control  the 
authority  of  the  civil  government.     The  Pontifex  maxi- 

cracj;  a  democracy,  or  a  monarchy.  For  if  they  turned  their  view  upon 
the  power  of  the  consuls,  the  government  appeared  to  be  purely 
monarchical  and  regal.  If,  again,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  con- 
sidered, it  then  seemed  to  wear  the  form  of  aristocracy.  And,  lastly,  if 
regard  was  had  to  the  share  which  the  people  possessed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  it  could  then  scarcely  fail  to  be  denominated  a  popular 
State.' — Polybius,  book  vi. 
1  Mommsen,  i.  2Q2, 


hood. 
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mus  exercised  great  influence  in  public  affairs — chiefly    chap. 
in  the  interests  of  the  patricians — ^and  the  augurs  and  - — r^ — ' 
pontifices  were  able  to  overrule,  by  their  sacred  mysteries, 
the  counsels  of  statesmen  and  generals. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Senate —  Th«  Senate. 
one  of  the  most  renowned  national  councils  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  was  composed  of  three  hundred 
members — the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Eome. 
Without  following  the  changes  which  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  in  its  constitution  and  numbers,  it  is. 
enough  to  say  that  it  comprised  all  the  eminent  men 
who  had  served  the  State  as  consuls,  curule  ediles,  prae- 
tors, or  tribunes  of  the  people.  But  these  great  magis- 
tracies .  alone  could  not  maintain  the  senate  at  its  nor- 
mal number ;  and  the  censors  were  allowed  to  add  to 
the  roll  of  senators,  citizens  who  had  filled  offices  less 
exalted,  or  who  had  displayed  signal  bravery  on  the 
field  of  battle.  This  latter  class,  however,  were  not 
admitted  to  all  senatorial  privileges.  They  could  vote : 
but  were  bound  to  silence.  The  right  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate  was  reserved  to  those  sena- 
tors who  had  the  greatest  experience  in  public  affairs  : 
but  its  judgments  were  pronounced  by  the  equal  voice 
ofaU. 

It  was  a  noble  constitution.  As  the  great  magis-  ita  exten- 
trates  of  the  repubUc  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  powew. 
became,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  members  of  the 
senate,  they  were,  so  far,  representatives  of  the  whole 
commonalty,  while  their  official  dignity  and  experience, 
and  their  title  to  a  seat  for  life,  clothed  them  with  the 
highest  civic  rank  and  influence.  The  number  of  three 
hundred  was  sufficiently  large  for  fidl  debate  and  de- 
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liberation ;  and  not  unwieldy  when  prompt  action  was 
demanded.^ 

The  greatness  of  its  powers  required  the  highest 
statesmanship.  As  a  legislatiure,  it  decreed  laws  binding 
upon  the  State :  it  could  dispense  with  the  observance 
of  laws  in  force ;  and  it  initiated  proposals  to  be  laid 
by  the  tribunes  before  the  comitia.  As  wielding  execu- 
tive powers,  it  could  appoint  a  dictator  to  supersede 
the  regular  magistracy  :  it  allotted  to  the  consuls  their 
respective  provinces :  it  nominated  generals  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  repubhc,  and  recalled  them,  or  con- 
tinued their  commands,  at  pleasure.  It  directed  the 
entire  pohcy  of  the  State,  resolved  upon  war,  peace, 
and  treaties,  founded  colonies,  regulated  the  distribution 
of  lands,  and  administered  the  finances.  In  short,  this 
select  and  exalted  body  discharged  the  various  functions 
which  in  Athens,  and  other  Greek  repubhcs,  were  en- 
trusted to  popular  assembUes. 

And  worthily  did  the  senate  exercise  its  transcendent 
powers.  Its  members  were  renowned  for  eloquence, 
statesmanship,  courage,  and  miUtary  genius.  Under 
its  guidance,  Kome  proceeded  from  one  conquest  to 
another,  extending  its  dominion  and  influence :  the 
Eoman  name  was  at  once  feared  and  respected ;  and 
the  energies  of  the  people  were  aroused  to  deeds  of 
heroism  and  glory.* 

^  See  some  remarkable  observations  bj  Comte,  upon  the  noble 
character  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  its 
wisdom  and  vigour;  Philosophie  Politique,  v.  26&-272.  'Of  aU  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  wisely  conservative  body,  destined  to  moderate  and 
regulate  democratic  ascendency,  could  possibly  be  constructed,  the  best 
seems  to  be  that  exemplified  in  the  Roman  senate,  itself  the  most  con- 
sistently prudent  and  sagacious  body  that  ever  administered  public 
affairs.' — ^Mill,  Repr,  Govt. 

'  In  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  the  Roman  constitution  attained  its  per- 
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The  most  important  change  effected  by  the  repubU-    chap. 


can  constitution  was  the  admission  of  the  great  body  of  - — r^ — 
the  people,  or  ptebs^  to  the  pubhc  assembly  (or  comitia  chaJlcter 
curiata):   but   this  privilege   conferred  Uttle  pohtical  rep^uwic 
power ;  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the  voting 
of  laws  were  exercised  by  the  centuries,  or  citizens 
bound  to  military  service  (comitia  centuriata)^  in  which 
the  nobler  and  wealthier  classes  prevailed.     And  even 
the  votes  of  the  centuries  required  confirmation  from  a 
convention  of  patricians.     Again,  the  plebeians  were  at 
first  excluded   from  the  magistracy,    and   the  priest- 
hood :  they  were  prohibited  from  contractmg  marriage 
with  patricians;  and  though  admitted  to  the  senate, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  predominant  patrician 
interest.     A  patrician   senate,  patrician  consuls,  and 
magistrates,  and  a  patrician  priesthood  ruled  the  State. ^ 

The  ascendency   of    the    patricians   was    further  PuWic 
secured  by  the  conspicuous  public  spirit,  and  capacity  the  pttn- 
of  their  order.     Pubhc  Ufe  was  the  natiural  vocation  of  ^***"^' 
the  Koman  nobles,  as  of  the  Greek.     Trained  from 
their  infancy  to  pubhc  speal<ing,  and  to  arms,  they 
were  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  the  senate,  the  forum, 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  camp.     Their  wealth  and 
influence  secured  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
families    all    the  great  magistracies   and  commands, 

fection  when '  the  senate  possessed  the  principal  weight  in  the  government. 
Though  the  people  were  free,  their^irect  action  was  less  than  that  of  the 
senate,  who,  supported  by  law  and  custom,  and  by  their  own  weight  and 
dignity,  had  the  chief  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The 
consuls,  indeed,  held  their  office  for  one  year  only :  but  their  power  was 
in  fact  regaL  The  votes  of  the  aseemblies  of  the  people  were  of  no  avail 
unless  ratified  by  the  senate — an  arrangement  which  preserved  the  autho- 
rity of  the  latter,  and  which  they  defended  with  great  determination.' 
— De  Jtepublicd,  ch.  xxxii. 

'  livy,  ii.  44,  60;  Diony.  Halic.  iz.  xi ;  Mommsen,  L  263-273. 
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CHAP,  which  their  abilities  and  ambition  qualified  them  to 
*--  » ■'■■"  fill.  And  so  remarkable  were  their  accomplishments, 
that  a  Eoman  patririan,  returning  from  the  wars,  could 
at  once  apply  himself  to  civil  administration,  to  the  arts 
of  oratory,  to  study  and  Uteraxy  leisure,  or  to  husbandry. 
The  patricians  were  at  once  the  riders  of  the  State, 
and  the  leaders  of  Eoman  society.  They  were  brave, 
eloquent,  capable,  earnest  and  ambitious :  they  aspired 
to  govern  the  Eomans  ;  and  their  fellow-citizens  recog- 
nised their  claims,  and  had  confidence  in  their  capacity 
as  leaders.^ 
Public  Under  their  rule  the  Eepublic  was  distinguished  by 

the  old       the  heroic  virtues  of  its  most  eminent  citizens.     A  suc- 
cession of  Eoman  worthies  who  flourished  as  generals, 
statesmen,   and  patriots,  made  the  history  of  Eome 
illustrious  for  all  time. 
Their  as-  But  the  absolutc  ascendency  of  the  patricians — how- 

cendencv.  .... 

ever  worthy  their  individual  characters — led  them  to 
resist,  with  a  high  hand,  any  attempt  to  invade  their 
privileges ;  and  the  half-civilised  ethics  of  the  time  en- 
couraged them  to  resort  to  the  most  violent  measures. 
Twenty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Eepublic, 
Spurius  Cassius,  while  consul,  was  able  to  carry  an 
agrarian  law :  but  no  sooner  had  his  year  of  office  ex- 
pired, than  he  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  ruthlessly  scourged  and  beheaded  for 
his  pretended  offence.* 

The    assassination   of    citizens    obnoxious   to   the 

*  John  Stuart  Mill  observes : — '  The  g-ovemments  which  have  been 
remarkable  in  history  for  sustained  mental  ability  and  vigour  in  the 
conduct  of  af!air8,  have  generally  been  aristocracies.  But  they  have 
been,  without  any  exception,  aristocracies  of  public  functionaries/ — 
Repr,  Govt.  112. 

'  Livy,  ii.  41;  Arnold,  Hist,  i.  163. 
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senate  was  frequent;  as,  for  example,  of  the  tribune     chap. 
Genucius  and  others  of  his  party,  and  of  the  rich  pie-  ^- — r^ — - 
beian    Spurius  Melius.^     Senators  deemed  it  no  dis-  ^soa.f. 
honour  to  wield  the  assassin's  dagger  themselves,  or  to  J^J^^htv 
employ  their  faithful  clients  in  deeds  of  murder.    They  ^^gfiJ^ 
invaded  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  by  violence  piebeiam. 
and  force  interrupted  their  deUberations,  and  arrested 
their  lawful  resolutions.^   If  laws  were  passed  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  will,  they  resisted  the  execution  of  them. 
They  insulted  the  plebeians,  turned  them  out  of  their 
houses,  molested  them  in  the  streets,  and  carried  off  their 
wives  and  daughters.     The  scandalous  outrage  upon 
Virginia  will  suflSce  to   illustrate   the  haughty  inso- 
lence of  the   patricians,  and   their  contempt  for   the 
law,  when  their  own  interests  or  passions  were  to  be 
gratified.      Their  dwellings  were  fortresses,  built  on 
the  hills  of  the   city,  whence  they  could  sally  forth, 
like  the  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  to  commit  out- 
rages upon  their  neighbours,  and  to  which  they  could 
retire  for  defence  and  protection.    There  they  main- 
tained dungeons  for  insolvent  debtors,  and  for  other 
victims  of  their  merciless  power.^   The  wrongs  suffered 
by  the  plebeians  stung  them  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the 

*  Livy,  ii.  64 ;  Hist,  de  Jules  CSsaVf  i.  62 ;  Arnold,  Hist.  i.  172-3. 

^  Sometimes  the  tactics  of  delay  were  resorted  to,  as  in  modem 
timee.  Thus  the  patricians  opposed  the  Publilian  law,  471  B.C.  The  tribes 
met  once  in  eight  days,  being  the  Roman  week :  no  proposal  could  be  made 
unless  two  weeks*  notice  had  been  given ;  and  if  a  proposal  was  not  carried, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  made,  it  could  not  be  renewed  until 
two  more  weeks  had  elapsed.  By  interrupting  and  delaying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly  until  they  were  brought  to  a  close  by  sunset, 
the  patricians  contrived  to  defer  the  passing  of  the  law  for  a  year ; 
Arnold,  Borne,  \.  176.  Similar  tactics  were  resorted  to  in  the  discifssion 
of  the  Icilian  and  Terentilian  laws,  454,  466  B.C. ;  ibid.  244  ^  seq, 

»  Livy,  iii.  19,  33 ;  Arnold,  RoniCy  i.  241. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP,  political  evils  of  the  State,  and  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
' — ' — '  tending  for  the  further  extension  of  popular  rights, 
(irowth  of  The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians  could  not 
fn^Rome^  loug  be  maintained.  Unjust  and  invidious  in  them- 
selves, they  gradually  yielded  to  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  commonalty.  Land  and  slaves  had 
originally  been  the  sole  sources  of  wealth :  but  com- 
merce and  merchandise,  encouraged  by  the  reduction 
of  port-dues — or,  in  modern  phrase,  by  free  trade — 
were  now  advancing  a  richer  class  of  citizens ;  and  the 
farming  of  the  pubUc  revenues  was  rapidly  creating 
prodigious  fortunes.  Such  men,  indeed,  were  gene- 
rally land-owners :  they  acquired  their  wealth  by  the 
handicraft  of  slaves,  or  by  sharing  the  profits  of  freed- 
men,  to  whom  they  suppUed  capital.  While  growing  rich 
by  trade,  they  did  not  become  a  distinct  commercial 
class,  but  still  clung  to  their  character  as  landownei's. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans  looked  upon  commerce 
and  the  mechanical  arts  as  fit  for  none  but  freedmen 
and  slaves ;  and  such  industries  were  never  practised 
by  any  higher  class.  The  wealthy  classes,  already  con- 
nected with  the  land,  -would  naturally  have  arrayed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  patricians:  but  being 
denied  equal  privileges,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians.  The  latter,  sufiering  from  interference  w^ith 
their  rights  over  the  pubUc  lands,  and  oppressed  with 
debts,  were  daily  growing  more  discontented  with 
;/j4  B.C.  patrician  rule.  As  in  Athens,  a  century  before,  tlie 
distress  of  the  smaller  cultivators,  and  the  sufierincs 
of  debtors,  had  precipitated  the  new  constitution  of 
Solon:  so  now  in  Eome,  the  Uke  causes  led  to  the 
memorable  secession  of  the  victorious  legions  to  the 
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Mons  Sacer,^  and  the  new  constitution  under  Manius     chap. 
Valerius  Maximus.      The  pressing  grievances  of  the  ^ — r-^-- 
time  were  redressed,  and  securities  were  devised  for  ^tSIIth^n." 
the  futiure  protection  of  the  commonalty.     Tribunes  *^^**-^- 
of  the  people,  and  aediles  were  henceforth  elected,  to  ni^^pLo^iJ!* 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  plebs} 

The  tribunes  were  able  to  control  the  consuls  in 
the  most  important  executive  acts  of  the  State :  they 
exercised  a  large  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  they  called 
assembhes  of  the  people,  which  assumed  to  vote  excep- 
tional laws  known  as  plebiscita}  Not  long  after  the 
institution  of  tribunes,  the  people  secured,  by  the 
Publihan  law,  further  privileges,  in  the  free  election  of  471  b.c. 
their  tribunes,  and  in  the  debates  of  their  assembUes. 
By  the  Icihan  law  the  plebeians  secured  the  exclusive  454  b.c. 
possession  of  the  Aventine  Hill — an  agrarian  law  which 
at  once  gratified  their  continual  craving  for  land,  and 
provided  them  with  a  stronghold,  for  defence  and 
seciuity.  Sucli  extensive  powers,  ill-defined  in  them- 
selves, and  entrusted  to  the  avowed  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  were,  indeed,  important  concessions  to 
the  Eoman  democracy:  but  they  were  calculated  to 
provoke  violent  dissensions ;  and  mainly  contributed  to 

^  Dr.  Arnold  says, '  the  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had 
been  achieved,  became  to  the  Homans  what  Runnyniede  is  to  English- 
men ; '  Hist,  of  Ronie^  i.  149. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  'at  first  they  were  five  in  number:  but 
five  other  tribunes  were  soon  added.  Their  persons  were  declared 
sacred  ; '  Plutarch,  ii.  481.  But,  according  to  Livy  and  other  authorities, 
there  were  at  first  two  onlv,  which  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
ten ;  Livy,  ii.  68,  iii.  30 ;  Dionysius,  x.  30 ;  Cicero,  De  Republkd,  ii.  34. 

'  It  appears,  however,  according  to  Niebuhr,  that  a  plebiscitum 
required  the  previous  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
OuriiB. 

L  2 
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tli<at  chronic  state  of  civil  war,  by  which  the  turbulent 
society  of  Eome  was,  for  many  years,  distiu'bed. 
Laws  of  After  half  a  century  of  anarchy,  it  was  attempted, 

Tabled  ^  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  regulate  the  con- 
flicting authorities  of  the  State.  After  fierce  conten- 
447  n.(x  tions  between  the  patrician  decemvirs,  by  whom  these 
laws  were  framed,  and  the  plebeian  party,  the  powers 
of  the  consuls  were  restrained,  and  those  of  the 
tribunes  extended.  The  latter  were  now  admitted  to 
the  senate :  but  patrician  jealousy  denied  them  the 
right  of  voting,  and  confined  them  to  a  seat  near  the 
door,  or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  below  the  bar. 
From  this  humble  place,  however,  they  watched  the 
proceedings  of  this  august  assembly,  and  could  control, 
and  even  arrest  its  resolutions.* 
iMirther  This  advaucc  of  popular  power  was  speedily  fol- 

pt'b^'i^*^^  lowed  by  more  •remarkable  changes,  wrested  from  the 
jjnviieges.    pg^tpi^ians,  by  the  united  force  of  all  classes  of  plebeians. 
445  B.C.      The  hateful  interdict  upon  marriages  between  plebeians 
and  patricians  was  removed ;  and  the  children  of  such 
420  B.C.      marriages  inherited  the  rank  of  the  father.    A  few  years 
later,  military  tribunes  were  appointed,  instead  of  con- 
suls, with  consular  powers ;  and  plebeians  were  thus 
admitted  to  the  executive  functions  of  the  consulate, 
without  being  invested  with  the  rank,  and  rehgious 
character,  of  curule   magistrates.     This    arrangement 
was  continued,  not  without   interruptions,  for   about 
fifty   years,   when   the   ancient   office   of  consul   was 
reverted  to.     From  this  time  the  plebeians  made  their 
way,  by  degrees,  to  all  the  great  offices  of  the  State. 
The  consulate    was  first  opened  to  plebeians  by   the 
800  B.C.      Licinian  laws,  Sextius  being  the  first  plebeian  electe<l 

'  Livy,  iii.  81,  41,  56 ;  Dion.  Ilalic.  x.  xi.  lii. 
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to    that    office.      But  the   great   offices  of   quaestor,     chap. 


4:Jo-300 
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censor,  and  curule  edile  had  been  created,  and  the 
ancient  office  of  praetor  revived,  with  extensive  admini- 
strative powers.  To  these  offices  the  patricians  long 
maintained  an  exclusive  claim ;  and  thus  divided  the 
varied  authorities  of  the  State  amongst  themselves. 
This  monopoly  of  power,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
manently maintained  ;  and  eventually  plebeians  secured 
admission  to  the  offices  of  curule  edile,  censor,  praetor, 
dictator,  and  even  to  the  priesthood.^ 

Attempts,  indeed,  had  been  made  to  deny  pie-  canyassmg 
beians  the  full  benefit  of  these  concessions.  The  Pae-  357 
telian  law  prohibited  canvassing  (^ambitus')  for  the 
consulate.  Patricians,  by  their  social  influence,  by 
combination  among  themselves,  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
troops  of  cUents,  could  command  success:  but  ple- 
beians could  only  hope  to  attain  the  object  of  their 
ambition,  by  soliciting  the  support  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  this  privilege  was  denied  them  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  patricians.^  Other  means  were  also 
resorted  to,  for  setting  aside  their  claims.  But  the  con- 
tinued social  advancement  of  the  plebeians,  in  wealth 
and  consideration,  gradually  overcame  every  obstacle 
to  the  assertion  of  their  pohtical  rights.  Nor  were  the  331-805 
patricians  united  in  their  opposition  to  a  Uberal  com- 
prehension of  eminent  citizens,  in  the  government  of  the 
State.  There  were,  indeed,  many  haughty  patricians 
and  senators,  constituting  what  may  be  called  an  old 
Tory  party,  who  resolutely  withstood  every  encroach- 

^  These  concessionB  vere  mainly  secured  by  the  Licinian  laws^ 
876-370  B.C. ;  the  Publilian  laws^  330-^37  B.c. ;  and  the  Ogulnian  laws^ 
300  B.C. 

"  livy,  vii.  16. 
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ment  of  their  plebeian  rivals.  But  the  more  enlightened 
members  of  their  order,  and  the  majority  of  the  senate, 
which  comprised  both  orders,  favoured  the  pretensions 
of  the  rising  class.  On  their  side,  the  plebeians  were 
associating  themselves,  more  and  more,  with  the  in- 
terests and  policy  of  the  patricians.  Their  leaders 
reUed  upon  the  support  of  the  old  agricultural  ple- 
beians, who  were  themselves  a  select  class,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  capital.  The  union  of  the  wisest  patricians  with 
the  best  classes  of  plebeians  gave  strength  and  vigour 
to  the  repubhc.  Such  a  condition,  however,  was  dis- 
tasteful at  once  to  the  reactionary  nobles,  and  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people ;  and  tempted  ambitious 
nobles  to  seek  power,  by  associating  themselves  with 
the  populace  and  the  extreme  popular  party.^  They 
formed  themselves  into  pohtical  clubs,  to  secure  the 
election  of  their  candidates  to  the  magistracy,  and 
were  active  in  their  intrigues  against  the  dominant 
party.  But  the  steadfast  alliance  of  the  senate  and 
the  old  plebeians  generally  enabled  them  to  resist  such 
combinations;  and  for  a  long  period  Eome  was 
governed  by  the  soundest  portions  of  Eoman  society. 
It  was  during  this  period,  that  Eome  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  and  of  Carthage. 

^y  the  Hortensian  laws,  another  important  con- 
stitutional change  was  effected.  The  senate  was  de- 
prived of  its  veto  upon  the  plebiscita  of  the  people 
assembled  in  their  tribes ;  and  thus  the  sovereign  legis- 
lative rights  of  the  tribes  were  acknowledged.^  Hence- 
forth the  only  veto  upon  their  legislative  acts  was  that 


^  Arnold,  Rome,  ch.  xxxii. 
«  Ibid.  ii.  383. 
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of  one  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  became    chap. 

.  •  .  IV. 

an  important  object  (or  the  patricians,  and  senatorial  - — r^ — ' 


party,  to  seciu'e  the  election  of  tribunes,  upon  whom 
they  could  rely  for  opposition  to  popular  laws. 

But  the  patricians  had  other  means  of  paralysing  checks 
the  influence  of  the  Comitia.  The  consul  could  inter-  comitia. 
pose  and  forbid  their  meeting,  or  interrupt  their  de- 
liberations, by  declaring  the  auguries  to  be  adverse. 
A  timely  clap  of  thunder :  strange  signs  in  the 
heavens :  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  occult  obser- 
vations of  the  augiu's,  were  rarely  wanting  to  arrest 
popular  agitation.^ 

About  the  same  time  the  MaBnian  law  deprived  The 
the  curicB  of  the  right  of  a  veto  in  the  election  of  curule  uws. 
magistrates,  the  free  choice  of  whom  was  henceforth 
vested  in  the  assembly   of  the   tribes.     The   citizens 
now   elected  their    magistrates  by    equal    voices,  in  ExtenRi«.n 
the  comitia  tributa^  or  tribes,  instead  of  in   the  co-  suffrage! 
mitia  centiiriata,  or  centuries,  as  of  old  ;  and   these 
popular  assembhes  asserted  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
of    arbitrating    in    disputes    between    the   governing 
powers,  and  even  of  overruhng  decrees  of  the  senate 
itself.^    The  democratic  character  of  these  assembUes, 
however,  was  kept  under  safe  control.      They  were 
convoked  by  the  tribune,  who  laid  before  them  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  called  them,  but  allowed  no 
discussion,  nor  any  amendment  of  the  vote  which  he 
proposed  for  their  adoption. 

Indeed,  these  concessions  to  the  popular  power 
were  far  from  constituting  the  republic  a  democracy. 
The  legislative  acts  of  the  people  were  rare,  and  were 

'  Oicero,  De  Dimnatianey  ii.  35,  37. 
'  Livj,  iii.  31^  63  \  Dion.  Halic.  xi.  45 
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CHAP,    reserved  for  occasions  of  special  popular  interest ;  while 
^ — r-^ — '  all  the  acts  of  the  senate  were  binding  upon  the  people 
without  their  consent.     And  so  great  was  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  so  multipUed  were  the  executive 
and  administrative  powers  of  the  magistrates,  that  the 
people,  even  with  their  extended  privileges,  were  little 
concerned  in  the  government  of  the  State.  The  political 
rights  conceded  to  them  had  secured  their  general  con- 
tentment; and  they  acquiesced  in   the  rule  of  their 
natural  leaders.     The  tribunes,  again,  having  a  veto, 
alike  upon  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people, 
were  able  to  moderate  the  proceedings  of  both.     The 
pohtical  constitution  of  Eome  had  now  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  its  social  forces ;  and  for  a  century 
280  B.C.  to   and  a  half,  conflicts,  previously  so  frequent,  between 
different  authorities  in  the  State,  and  various  classes  of 
society,  were  successfully  averted.^ 
KcdrcMof         While  these  constitutional  changes   were  in  pro- 
43.7-280  *  gress,  other  grievances  had  also  been  redressed,  which 
contributed  to  the  contentment  of  the  people.      By  the 
Licinian  and  later  laws,  relief  was  given  to  insolvent 
debtors :  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced :  the  personal 
slavery   of    debtors    was   ultimately  abolished?    and 
further  distributions  of  the  pubhc  lands  were  decreed. 
Fusion  of  Meanwhile,  the  government  was  assuming  a  more 

the  new  Orderly  and  regulated  form.  The  almost  regal  powers 
cracy.  of  the  cousuls  and  dictator  were  abridged,  and  the 
authority  of  the  senate  proportionally  enlarged.  The 
wealthier  citizens  having  gained  equal  rights  with  the 
patricians,  grew  into  a  new  aristocracy,  generally  act- 
ing m  concert  with  their  former  opponents ;  and  the 
plebeians,  enriched  by  successive  territorial  conquests, 

*  Arnold,  Eome,  ii.  887. 
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were  no  longer  disturbed  by  agrarian  discontents.  And  chap. 
at  length  the  union  of  classes  was  significantly  shown  *- — r^ — - 
by  the  admission  of  the  tribunes  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  senate.  They  left  their  modest  seat,  just  within 
the  door,  and  sate,  as  equals,  among  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious senators.  During  their  year  of  office,  indeed, 
they  were  restrained  from  voting,  by  their  executive 
functions,  hke  the  consuls  and  praetors:  but  they 
shared  in  the  debates,  and  could  demand  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  state.  On 
leaving  office,  they  continued  senators  for  life,  repre- 
senting the  popular  element  of  the  constitution.  The 
office  of  tribune,  however,  had  nearly  always  been  held 
by  the  richer  citizens — now  alhed,  in  interest,  with  the 
patricians. 

This  lemrthened  struggle  of  classes  is  instructive.  The 

^^  .  .    .  struggle  of 

We  see  the  exclusiveness  of  the  patricians  overcome  classes. 
by  the  united  force  of  liberal  members  of  the  patrician 
order,  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  of  the  general  body  of 
plebeians.  We  see  the  most  influential  of  the  plebeians 
won  over,  by  reasonable  concessions,  to  the  governing 
class ;  and  pohtical  tranquillity  ensured  by  national 
])ro8perity.  It  is  a  lesson  not  pecuhar  to  Eome,  but 
has  been  exempUfied  in  every  free  State. 

With   society  thus  united,   and    the  constitution  Conquest  of 
strengthened,  Eome  was  able  to  pursue  her  career  of  332-2*65 
(conquest  in  Italy,  until  the  once  small  State  of  Rome 
had  extended  itself  from  the  south  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  distant  Alps.     In  these  conquests,  Eome  displayed  vanoiw 
statesmanship  no  less  than  mihtary  genius.     She  aimed  g^m- 
at  the  union  of  Italy,  under  her  rule :  but  she  did  not  iLhed? 
attempt    to   subject   all  the   conquered  races  to  one 
unvarying   law.     According   to  the  natiu:e  of  their 
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CHAP,  several  countries  and  governments,  and  their  relations 
^—  "' — '  to  Eome — whether  friendly  or  hostile — ^they  were  ad- 
mitted, from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  degrees,  to 
communion  with  the  conquering  State.  Some  were 
acknowledged  as  allies :  to  some  were  conceded  the 
laws  of  Rome,  concerning  commerce  and  marriage  (jtis 
Quiritium) :  others  were  constituted  as  municipia^  or 
city  repubUcs.^  The  relations  of  the  latter  to  the 
dominant  State  Avere  various.  In  some,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  inscribed  among  the  tribes  of  Eome,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  rights,  and  were  subject  to  all  the 
obligations  of  Eoman  citizens :  in  others,  under  the 
jus  Latii^  the  people,  with  some  rights  of  citizenship, 
were  yet  denied  the  suflfrage,  unless  domiciled  in  Rome 
itself.  Such  munidpia  elected  their  own  magistrates, 
and  retained  the  privilege  of  self-government.  In 
another  form  of  municipium  the  people  enjoyed  the  civil 
law^s  of  Rome,  but  were  without  independence  or 
poUtical  privileges.  And,  further,  there  were  pre- 
fectures, governed  by  prefects  sent  from  Rome ;  and 
dedititiij  which  had  given  up  their  arms,  and  destroyed 
their  walls,  or  admitted  Roman  garrisons. 
Roman  Lastly,  there  were    colonies,  founded    upon  con- 

coionies.  quercd  territories,  and  guarding  frontiers  and  other 
mihtary  positions.  The  lands  held  by  them  were  the 
rewards  of  victorious  soldiers,  and  the  outlet  for  dis- 
contented citizens,  w^ho  were  ever  clamouring  for 
agrarian  laws.  These  colonies  w^ere  divided  into 
Roman  and  Latin.  Of  these,  the  former  were  com- 
posed of  Roman  citizens ;  and  their  government  was 
fonned  upon  the  model  of  Rome.  The  latter  were 
allies,  rather  than  subjects  of  Rome :  but  they  w^ere 

^  Duruy,  Hitit.  Bomaine,  ch.  xi. 
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important  parts  of  the  great  military  organisation,  by     chap. 
wliich  Italy  was  held  in  subjection.     No  part  of  the  ' — <^-^ 
Eoman  polity  was  so  effective  as  that  of  its  colonies,  in 
extending  the  power  and  uniting  the  various  forces  of 
the  State,  for  defence,  for  conquest,  and  political  unity. 

Throughout  these  different  communities,  whatever  Pntrictan 
their  political  relations  to  the  capital,  the  rulers  of  the  main- 
parent  State  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  dominion 
by  means  of  the  aristocratic  famiUes,  whom  they  had 
found  in  the  ascendant,  and  by  holding  out  hopes  to 
the  inhabitants,  of  a  closer  association  with  the  fran- 
chises of  Eome.  Meanwhile,  varieties  of  institutions  and 
franchises  served  to  discourage  combinations  amongst 
the  subject  States  against  the  central  power. 

So  great  a  diversity  of  poUtical  rights,  however,  Italian  dis- 
was  natiu*ally  the  occasion  of  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents. To  become  Eoman  citizens  was  the  ambition  of 
all  Itahans,  who  were  denied  that  privilege ;  and  this 
sentiment,  not  responded  to  with  sufficient  promptitude 
by  the  ruling  State,  was  destined  to  become  the  occa- 
sion of  further  hostilities.^ 

In  course  of  time,  a  constant  extension  of  territory  Effects  of 
wrought  important  changes  in  the  social  and  political  conquest 
condition  of  Eome.     Large  distributions  of  land,  in  the  SlSety  of 
conquered  territories,  had  safely  disposed  of  many  of    °"*^ 
the  discontented  and  turbulent  citizens :   the  people 
had  been  generally  enriched  by  pecuniary  bounties; 
and  fresh  outlets  had  been  provided  for  the  ambition 
of  their  leaders.    Before  the  jSrst  Punic  war,  Eome  had  264  b.c. 
attained  a  high  pitch  of  material  prosperity  and  social 

'  Detailed  accounts  of  these  yarious  forms  of  government^  and 
municipal  laws,  will  be  found  in  Livy,  xxiii.-xxviii. ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  j 
Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  xli. ;  Siit,  de  Jules  C^sar,  livre  i.  oh.  ill. 
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CHAP,     contentment ;  and  her  rulers,  with  consolidated  power 
^- — r^ — '  at  home,  and  a  wider  range  of  activity  and  distinction 
abroad,  had  not  yet  been  corrupted  by  cupidity,   or 
irresponsible  foreign  rule. 
Progrea-  The  progrcss  of  society,  and  of  the  institutions  of 

tionof  the  Komc,  uutil  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,^  affords  a  noble 
republic,  example  of  the  growth  and  strength  of  a  free  people. 
An  insignificant  kingdom  had  expanded  into  a  power- 
ful and  prosperous  State.  Its  poUcy  was  natwally 
warhke.  Every  consul  burned  to  acquire  triumphs 
during  his  year  of  office :  the  citizens  w^ere  eager  for 
booty,  and  the  partition  of  lands ;  and  the  senate  of  a 
warhke  people  gladly  encouraged  conquests,  which  in- 
creased the  power  and  glory  of  the  State,  and  appeased 
the  discontents  of  its  citizens.  The  frequent  division  of 
newly  acquired  lands  tended  to  improve  the  social  and 
pohtical  condition  of  Eome.  It  created  a  large  class  of 
free-holders  or  yeomen,  having  a  common  interest  in 
the  pubUc  welfare — a  safe  agricultural  democracy,  in 
civil  affairs,  and  a  vast  array  of  citizen-soldiers,  ever 
ready  for  new  conquests. 
Evils  aris-  Yct  wcrc  there  evils  incident  to  these  successive 

itSian  ^  conquests  in  Italy,  which  a  wiser  economy  might  have 
averted.  Cities  were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants 
slain  or  doomed  to  slavery.  Desolation  overtook  once 
prosperous  regions.  Nor  was  the  ruin  of  many  fair 
countries  repaired  by  the  return  of  peace.  Where 
colonists  were  settled  uj)on  the  conquered  lands  and 
tilled  the  soil,  prosperity  was  revived :  but  the  old 
Koman  custom  of  retaining  vast  territories  as  pubhc 
domains,  was  spreading,  throughout  Italy,  the    esnls 

^  The  conquest  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  about 
265  B.C.,  having  occupied  no  less  than  120  years. 
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which  had  been  suffered,  from  the  earUest  times,  in  the     chap. 

IV. 

vicinity  of  Eome.  Large  tracts  were  let  to  nobles  ^ — r^ — ' 
and  wealthy  citizens,  who  cultivated  a  portion  with 
slave  labour,  but  left  the  greater  part  to  Ue  waste  and 
barren.  So  grave  an  error  was  fatal  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Italy :  it  prevented  the  general  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  by  thriving  and  contented  citizens  ;*  and 
it  provoked  renewed  demands  for  agrarian  laws,  which 
the  Italian  conquests  had,  at  first,  gone  far  to  satisfy. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  ^^P""»^ 
Punic  and  GauUsh  wars;  and  before  the  new  terri- 
tories had  been  fully  settled,  or  the  relations  of  their  ^"  264- 
inhabitants  to  Eome  developed,  foreign  conquests,  and 
desolating  wars,   upon    Italian    soil,     were    effecting 
further  changes  in  the  social  and  poKtical  condition  of 
the  State.     The  distant  expeditions,  and  great  naval 
armaments  of  the  first  Punic  war,  drew  heavily  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Eomans.     Thousands  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  lost  their  Kves  in  battle  and  shipwreck :  the 
lands  which  they  had  cultivated,  at  home,  lay  waste,  or 
were   tilled  by  multitudes  of  slaves,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  in  the  war.     At  the  same  time,  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  first  introduced  that  scheme  of  pro- 
vincial government,  and  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of 
distant  provinces,  which  was  destined  at  once  to  enrich, 
and  to  demoraUse  the  upper  classes  of  Eoman  society. 

The  first  Punic  war  had  been  waged  abroad  by  sea  Second 
and  land.  But  the  Itahan  soil  was  soon  to  be  the  prey  21T202 
of  the  invader.  The  Eomans  had  no  sooner  repelled 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  than  they  had  to  encounter 
Hannibal  and  his  Carthaginian  armies,  and  to  fight  for 
their  homes  and  altars.  Defeats  and  disasters  befel 
the  Eoman  arms :  Eome  itself  was  threatened  by  vie- 
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torious  enemies :  the  danger  was  increased  by  the 
revolt  of  cities,  and  the  defection  of  allies  and  colonies, 
to  which  they  had  trusted  for  military  support.  Bui 
the  spirit  of  the  Eomans  rose  with  their  dangers.  The 
senate,  the  magistrates,  the  generals,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  citizens  were  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  of 
patriotism.  When  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  senate  sate  calmly  in  the  foriun,  to  inspire  the 
citizens  with  courage,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city ;  while  thousands  of  armed  citizens 
rushed  to  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  prepared  to  die 
for  their  country.^  After  fearful  sufferings  and  losses, 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  Eomans  prevailed. 
Hannibal  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  pursued  into 
Africa.  Carthage  was  humbled ;  and  victorious  Eome 
was  free  to  pursue  her  conquests,  to  subdue  other 
nations,  and  to  unite  the  civilised  world  in  a  great 
empire. 

This  critical  period,  in  the  fortunes  of  Eome,  was 
illustrious  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  republic. 
Some  of  the  noblest  of  Eoman  worthies  adorn  its 
annals — Fabius  Maximus,  Marcellus,  Flaminius,  and 
the  Scipios.  The  patriotism  of  great  leaders  was  not 
tarnished  by  selfish  ambition :  they  were  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  virtues  of  the  Eoman  character : 
self-denial,  and  devotion  to  their  country  were  then- 
highest  aims.  The  traditions  of  the  repubhc  were 
held  in  veneration.  Eeverence  for  .the  gods :  a  holy 
patriotism :  ^  respect  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 

^  Polybius,  ix.  6;  Livy,  xxvi.  9.  On  a  fonner  occasion,  300  B.C., 
the  assembled  senators  had  been  massacred,  in  the  forum,  by  the  Gauls. 

^  *  Rome  was  to  the  entire  Roman  people,  for  many  generations,  as 
much  a  religion  as  Jehovah  was  to  the  Je"^s ;  nay,  much  more,  for  they 
never  fell  away  from  their  worship^  as  the  Jews  did  irom  theirs.    And 
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State  :  a  devoted  sense  of  duty  :  deference  to  the  aged  :     chap. 
submission  to  the  judgment  of  wise  and  good  men :  -^ — r-^ — ' 
truth  and  loyalty  in  the  relations  of  private  hfe  : — such 
were  the  virtues  which  the  best  citizens  cherished,  and 
which  the  opinion  of  society  encouraged.^ 

It  is  grateful  to  contemplate  such  a  society,  before 
its  approaching  corruption.  This  was  the  early  man- 
hood of  the  Eoman  race — earnest,  vigorous,  hopeful — 
and  not  yet  demoralised  by  riches,  luxiuy,  and  self- 
indulgence. 

The  character  of  the  best  Roman  statesmen  and  i;fl«e"ce. 

of  the  Stoic 

generals  was  formed  by  the  combined  influences  of  philosophy. 
patriotism,  rehgion,  and   philosophy.      Their  love  of 
country,  and  their  ambition  to  deserve  well  of  their 

the  Romanfi,  otherwiBe  a  selfish  people,  with  no  very  remarkable 
faculties  of  any  kind,  except  the  purely  practical,  derived  nevertheless 
from  this  one  idea,  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  which  manifests  itself  in 
all  their  history,  where  that  idea  is  concerned,  and  nowhere  else,  and  has 
earned  for  them  the  large  share  of  admiration,  in  other  respects  not  at 
all  deserved,  which  has  been  felt  for  them  by  most  noble-minded  persons, 
from  that  time  to  this/  '  That  any  man,  with  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  virtue,  could  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life,  reputation^  family,  everything 
-valuable  to  him,  to  the  love  of  country  is  a  supposition,  which  this 
eminent  interpreter  of  Greek  and  Roman  morality  (Cicero)  cannot  en- 
tertain for  a  moment/ — John  Stuart  Mill,  'Utility  of  Religion':  'Three 
Essays,'  108. 

^  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Romans  were 
not  yet  corrupted :  their  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  conspicuous ; 
and  their  generals  and  statesmen  were  bold,  vigorous,  wise,  and  dis- 
interested -J  Hist.  ix.  6.  Cicero  bears  witness  to  the  same  honourable 
characteristics  of  the  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
De  Repuhlicd ;  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybius,  thus  describes  the 
period  of  his  history,  as  presenting  '  a  government,  arrived  at  perfect 
growth,  and  flourishing  in  the  fairest  form :  a  steady,  deep,  extensive, 
and  far-seeing  policy :  a  people  joined  together  by  great  and  generous 
sentiments,  even  more  than  by  the  ties  of  common  interest :  a  sovereign 
power,  exerted  solely  to  maintain  the  general  good  :  a  liberty  restrained 
b^reason,  and  submissive  to  the  authority  of  laws '  (Pref.  ix.  Edition, 
1766). 
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fellow-citizens,  inspired  them  to  achieve  heroic  deeds. 
Their  religion,  notwithstanding  its  superstitions  and 
pious  frauds,  raised  them  above  mere  worldly  aims, 
and  ennobled  them  with  aspirations  to  emulate  the  ideal 
attributes  of  their  gods.  And,  whatever  was  wanting 
in  their  Pagan  faith,  was  supplied  by  the  moral  tenets 
of  the  Stoics.  'Ihe  Stoic  creed  was  well  suited  to  the 
stern,  hard  temperament  of  the  Komans.  It  braced 
them  in  the  resolute  purposes  of  their  lives :  it  en- 
couraged simpUcity  of  manners:  it  taught  them  to 
despise  luxury  and  indulgence:  it  trained  them  to 
virtues,  higher  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of 
their  rehgion,  or  the  examples  of  their  gods  :  it  incited 
them  to  daring  achievements  and  sublime  sacrifices. 

In  many  aspects,  the  Eoman  Stoics  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  the  Puritans  of  a  later  age.  As  Stoicism 
had  attached  a  severer  moral  code  to  Paganism,  so 
Calvinism  imparted  a  more  serious  spirit  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  faith.  The  tenets  of  Zeno  and  of  Calvin,  alike 
encouraged  a  stern  morality,  an  inflexible  purpose,  a 
high  ideal  of  virtue.^  The  tenets  of  the  one  were 
moral  only:  the  tenets  of  the  other  were  rehgious: 
but  they  both  aimed  at  the  same  high  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  self-denial,  the  same  devotion  of  man  to  his 
noblest  destinies.  Hence,  there  was  much  of  the  Puritan 
in  the  Eoman  Stoic  :  there  was  much  of  the  Stoic  in 
the  Puritan  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
They  were  alike  in  their  virtues  and  in  their  failings. 
Both  were  steadfast  in  a  good  cause  :  but  they  were 


*  '  In  the  Roman  Empire,  almost  every  great  character,  almost  every 
effort  in  the  canse  of  liberty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of  Stoicism, 
while  Epicureanism  was  continuaUy  identified  with  corruption  and  with 
tyranny.' — Lecky,  HUt,  of  European  Morals,  i.  134. 
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also  self-willed  and  obstinate.  Their  manners  were  chap. 
simple :  but  their  temper  was  haughty  and  morose.  — ^ — ' 
Deeply  impressed  with  their  own  virtues,  they  were 
censorious  in  their  judgment  of  others.  Both  were 
narrow  and  inexpansive  in  their  opinions  and  sym- 
pathies :  but  the  Stoics,  deriving  their  inspiration  from 
philosophy,  were  free  from  the  religious  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans. 

But  whatever  the  affinities  of  their  creeds  and 
characters,  their  pohtical  destinies  were  widely  dif- 
ferent. It  was  the  mission  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
of  the  Stoic  school  to  resist  innovations  in  the  laws 
and  manners  of  their  country :  they  were  the  Conser- 
vatives of  their  age.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  struggle  for  liberties  in  Church  and  State, 
against  the  established  powders  of  their  own  times  ancj 
coimtries. 

Yet,  while  dweUing  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Eomans  Faults  of 
of  this  period,  we  must  not  overlook  their  faults.  To  character. 
their  enemies  they  w^ere  cruel  and  merciless :  to  their 
allies  they  were  selfish  and  treacherous :  they  had  no 
pity  upon  conquered  races:  they  were  haughty  and 
oppressive  even  to  their  own  countrymen ;  and  they 
were  harsh  and  exacting  in  their  families  and  house- 
holds. It  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Eoman 
to  exalt  the  dominion  of  the  State ;  and  no  sense  of 
justice,  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  was  suffered 
to  arrest  the  march  of  conquest,  or  to  temper  the  rule 
of  the  conquerors.  Nor  were  the  Eomans  free  from 
more  sordid  vices.  Their  greed  of  wealth  was  noto- 
rious. They  grasped  at  the  public  lands :  they  were 
eager  for  plunder  in  war  :  they  were  rapacious  in  the 
provinces :   they  racked   the  poor  with  usury :  they 
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coveted  the  gains,  while  they  affected  to  despise  the 
pursuit   of  trade  and  speculation ;  and  they  practised 

unseemly  thrift. 

From  this  jieriod,  oratory,  which  had  been  prac- 

i^^'^  tised  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Kepublic,  waa  about 
to  attain  its  highest  development.  The  public  Ufe  of 
Borne  resembled  that  of  Athens,  in  many  of  its  con- 
ditions. In  both  these  free  States,  war  and  oratory 
were  the  chief  claims  to  poHtical  power.  A  great 
ceneral  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  people :  a 
great  orator  directed  the  coimcils  of  the  State,  and 
stirred  up  the  passions  and  sentiments  of  its  citizens. 
Many  Greek  and  Eoman  worthies  ruled  by  the  double 
claim  of  warUke  prowess  and  civic  eloquence  :  but  in 
times  of  peace,  the  latter  most  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  commonwealth.  We  have  surveyed  the  public 
life  of  Athens :  let  us  now  look  upon  the  public  life  of 
the  Koman  republic.  The  Eoman  statesman  ha*l 
opportunities  as  ample  as  the  Athenian,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  oratory ;  and  these  were  multipUed  as  the 
State  advanced  m  greatness;  In  the  senate,  he  dis- 
cussed affafrs  of  State :  he  addressed  men,  at  once  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced— men  who  had  com- 
manded armies,  and  filled  the  highest  magistracies; 
patricians  of  historic  name  and  dignity ;  renowned  and 
jwpular  citizens.  The  world  has  seen  no  worthier 
audience  for  high  debate.  From  the  walls  of  tliis 
august  assembly,  the  orator  went  forth  to  the  forum. 
Here  he  addressed  the  assembled  citizens— senators, 
soldiers,  and  the  people.  His  voice  was  raised  to 
sway  an  eager  and  impassioned  multitude  :  to  soothe 
their  discontents  :  to  animate  their  coiu-age :  to  foment 
or  queU  seditions :  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
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senate,  or  to  win  them  over  to  its  side :  to  provoke     ^^^^*- 
them  to  war,  or  to  counsel  peace :  to  plead  the  cause  ^ — ' — " 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich :  to  scourge  the  oppressor : 
to  vindicate  freedom :    to  flatter,  threaten,  and  per- 
suade. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  occasions  for  his  elo-  courts  of 
quence.  The  courts  of  justice  were  open  to  him.  The  J"*^^'"^- 
judicature  of  Rome,  if  less  democratic  than  that  of 
Athens,  w^as  no  less  popular;  and  the  prsetor  and  a 
numerous  body  of  judices  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  judge  and  jury  of  oiu:  own  country. 
State  trials  were  held  in  the  forum — a  place 
consecrated  by  the  traditions  of  Eoman  history, 
adorned  by  temples  of  the  gods,  and  by  statues  of 
Eoman  heroes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol. 
The  court  sate  in  the  open  air,  and  was  surrounded  by 
an  eager  multitude,  surging  even  to  the  housetops — 
excited,  clamorous,  and  sometimes  threatening.  The 
advocate  w^as  escorted  to  the  forum  by  troops  of  clients, 
friends,  and  partisans.  With  such  popular  encouragef- 
ment,  he  was  not  restricted  to  arguments  founded  on 
reason  and  justice :  but  was  free  to  make  the  most 
stirring  appeals  to  popular  passions  and  prejudices, 
to  excite  pity,  and  to  sue  for  mercy.  Nor  w^as  the 
pleading  of  causes  confined,  as  in  modern  times,  to 
professional  advocates.  Patricians  appeared  on  behalf 
of  their  clients :  generals  and  statesmen  contended  be- 
fore the  courts,  as  in  the  senate.  Cato  the  Censor, 
Scipio  the  younger,  La3hus,  Marc  Antony,^  Sulpicius, 
Hortensius,  Cicero,  Juhus  Caesar :  such  were  the  men 
whose  eloquence  dominated  in  the  forum.  The  issues 
tried  w^ere  often  as  momentous  to  the  State,  as  the  de- 

^  Grandfather  of  the  TriumTir. 
]r2 
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crees  of  the  senate,  or  the  votes  of  the  Comitia.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  oppression  and  malversa- 
tions of  the  Sicilian  prastor  Verres,*  the  electoral 
corruption  of  Murena,  concerned  the  whole  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  orations  which  have  been  spared  to 
us,  bear  witness  to  the  eloquence  which  such  great 
occasions  called  forth.*^  To  plead  a  popular  cause  was 
one  of  the  surest  passports  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  State.® 

It  is  in  free  States  only  that  eloquence  can  flourish  : 
it  forms  part  of  the  life  of  an  enfranchised  people.  It 
attained  perfection  in  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Eome : 
it  has  been  conspicuous  in  France,  in  the  days  of  her 
freedom ;  and  it  is  still  the  great  political  force  of 
England.* 

*  Mr.  Fowyth  truly  says : — '  Of  all  the  trials  of  antiquity,  this  bears 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings;' 
Hortensius,  157.  And  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  zeal  and  eloquence, 
emulated  the  fame  of  Cicero. 

^  Oicero,  Orationes ;  de  Oratore,  The  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  Eoman  courts  are  discussed  in  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  and  other 
histories ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  a  popular  and  spirited  sketch  of  them,  and 
of  lloman  oratory  in  Hcrtstmus  the  Advocate,  ch.  iii.-v.  See  also  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Ghreek  mid  Roman  Antiquities, '  Basilica,'  *  Forum,' '  Judices.' 

•  Until  late  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  the  speeches  of  advocates 
were  without  limit ;  but  Pompey  introduced  the  Athenian  method  of  a 
clepsydra,  or  water-glass,  for  measuring  the  prescribed  length  of  their 
addresses;  Forsyth,  Ilortensius,  123. 

^  Political  and  forensic  eloquence  seems  not  to  have  been  yet  fully 
developed  in  America,  notwithstanding  her  freedom. 
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Effects  of  fobjbign  ooKaiTBSTs  upok  the  bbpvbltg — PAisTciAir  bb- 

ACnON — ASOCIAL  CHANQES — COKRUPTION — DBCLUTB  OP  BBLieiON — 
ABSENCE  OF  A  MIDDLE  CLASS — ^TIBEBITB  Al^D  GAIirS  eBACCHUB — 
KARHTS  —  LlVItrS  DBFSXTB  —  ITALIAN  ENFRANCHISEMENT — PTTBLTUB 
BXJFirS — SULLA — POMPBY — JULIUS  C^SAB — 0CTAYIU8  CiESAB — TRANSI- 
TION FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE  EMPIRE — REVIEW  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND  SOCIETT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC — THE  EMPIRE. 

This   sketch  of  public  life  in  Eome  has   anticipated    chap. 
some  later  periods  of  its  history :  but  we  must  now  ^ — r — - 
return  to  the  times  succeeding  the  Punic  wars.     There  ^on^iwst! 
now  came  a  period  of  social  and  pohtical  deterioration.  "J^uJlJ!] 
Roman  conquests  were  continued  beyond  the  bounds  |^^^^ 
of  Italy.     Neither  seas  nor  moimtains  could  arrest  the 
dominion  of  Eome.     Sicily,  Spain,  Carthage,  Greece, 
Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  were  overrun  by  Eoman  con- 
querors.    From  a  State,  Eome  was  rapidly  growing 
into  an  Empire,  and  conquests  which,  at  one  time,  had 
contributed  to  the  virtues  and  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
were  now  becoming  the  causes  of  corruption  and  decay. 

While  the  people  were  intent  upon  wars,  and  the  Political 
enjoyment  of  the  spoil,  the  patrician  and  new  aristocratic  thtV«^tri- 
families  were  assuming  a  monopoly  of  power.     They 
seciu-ed  for  themselves  all  the  great  offices  and  mili- 
tary commands,  and  appropriated  all  the  honours  of 
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Eoman  greatness,  while  they  contrived  to  escape  from 
most  of  the  public  burthens.  They  were  constantly  add- 
ing to  their  territorial  possessions,  by  purchase  or  by 
driving  out  the  freeholders ;  and  were  assuming  new- 
social  distinctions.  The  franchise  w^as  narrowed  ;  and 
the  favoured  body  of  citizens  claimed  peculiar  privileges 
and  exemptions.  A  democratic  party,  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  an  oligarchy,  had  been  overcome  by  the 
remarkable  achievements,  and  conspicuous  merits  of  the 
aristocratic  rulers  of  the  commonw^ealth.  The  glories 
of  Rome  w^ere  identified  with  patrician  generals  and 
statesmen ;  and  national  pride  and  patriotism  consoli- 
dated their  power. 

While  these  encroachments  were  being  made  upon 
the  free  constitution  of  the  repubUc,  foreign  conquests 
were  engendering  other  evils  of  the  gravest  character. 
In  the  Italian  wars,  a  consul  levied  his  army  of  citizen- 
soldiers,  who  soon  returned  to  the  plough,  and  resumed 
therr,^  place  among  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Eoman 
legions  and  their  generals  were  ever  under  the  eye  of 
the  senate.  But  in  distant  and  protracted  campaigns, 
the  troops  assumed  the  character  of  standing  armies. 
The  citizen  was  lost  in  the  soldier,  who  looked  up  to 
his  general  rather  than  to  the .  State  ;  and  the  leader  of 
victorious  armies — ^accustomed  to  conquests  and  com- 
mand— was  beyond  the  control  of  the  senate.  And 
when  conquests  had  been  achieved,  distant  provinces 
were  to  be  governed ;  and  the  praetors  and  proconsuls 
wielded  royal  powers  over  subject  races.  Many  were 
distinguished  by  virtues  and  moderation,  becoming  the 
older  type  of  Eomans  :  but  pride,  cupidity,  and  oppres- 
sion were  encouraged  by  absolute  rule ;  and  militarj^ 
governors  generally  returned  to  Eome,  haughty,  am- 
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hitious,  opulent,  and  demoralised.  Farmers  of  the  chap. 
revenues  had  long  since  been  known  for  their  invidious  — . — - 
wealth  ;  and  now  that  their  operations  were  extended 
over  a  wide  empire,  their  excessive  gains  and  exactions 
became  at  once  a  reproach  to  Eoman  administration, 
and  a  danger  to  the  State.  With  dominion,  foreign 
commerce  was  also  extended,  and  created  a  wealthy 
class  of  capitalists  —  contractors,  bankers,  money- 
lenders, and  speculators  in  land,  merchandise  and 
slaves. 

Meanwhile,  serious  changes  were  being  developed  s..ciai 
in  the  social  condition  of  Eome.  This  memorable  city,  Kome. 
which  had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  small  agricultural 
State,  was  becoming  the  capital  of  a  great  empire. 
The  yeomen  of  the  Campagna  were  outnumbered  by 
the  mixed  populace  of  a  densely-peopled  city.  First 
there  were  the  chents  of  the  great  families.  From  the  cuenu 
earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen,  a  relation,  almost  feudal 
in  its  character,  had  been  recognised  between  the 
powerful  nobles  and  the  jDOorer  citizens.  On  one  side 
were  given  protection  and  friendly  offices :  on  the  other 
respect  and  faithful  service,  when  occasion  required. 
In  course  of  time  freedmen  became  the  most  niunerous 
class  of  chents.  Such  men  were  specially  bound  to 
their  patrons ;  and  still  betrayed  much  of  the  character 
of  slaves.  Their  ranks  were  further  recruited  by  de- 
pendents of  various  kinds,  and  many  nations,  whom 
the  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  Koman  society 
were  attracting  to  the  capital.  These  numerous  chents 
now  became  hke  clans,  and  served  the  ambition  of 
their  chiefs,  in  the  street  and  in  the  forum.    But  below  _ 

Tiie  popu- 

them  was  the  rabble  of  the  city :  immigrants  from  lace. 
other  parts  of  Italy :  Greeks,  Asiatics,  slaves,  beggars. 
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-- — ^ — '  midst  of  this  incongruous  multitude. 

Growth  of         What  then  had  Eoman  society  become?     At  its 

corruption.  ^ 

head  were  ambitious  and  wealthy  nobles,  command- 
ing vast  means  of  corruption :  beneath  them  was  a 
wretched  populace  without  patriotism  or  virtue,  and 
open  to  the  most  vulgar  seductions  of  self-interest  and 
pleasure.  Their  wants  were  appeased  by  a  profuse 
distribution  of  grain  from  the  provinces,  below  its  cost 
price  ;  and  their  amusements  ministered  to  by  the  con- 
Pubiic  stant  multiphcation  of  games  and  festivals,  the  cost  of 
ments.  which  was  defrayed  by  the  ajdiles,  and  other  elected 
magistrates.  Who  could  aspire  to  such  offices  unless 
they  were  rich  and  Uberal  ?  Theatrical  entertainments 
were  provided  for  the  people  by  the  aediles.  Wrest- 
ling and  athletic  sports  were  succeeded  by  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts  from  Africa ;  and  these  again  by  the  re- 
volting combats  of  gladiators.^  The  multitude  craved 
for  new  excitements,  and  those  provided  for  them  be- 
came more  and  more  brutahsing.  Such  was  the  de- 
moralisation of  the  time,  that  even  the  administration 
of  justice  was  tainted  with  corruption.^ 
Orderly  While  the  patricians  were  using  every  form  of  cor- 

nuMfuus-  ruption  to  maintain  their  ascendency,  demagogues  were 
learning  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Orderly  government  was  gradually  giving 
i'.*M-i49  way  to  faction  and  tumults.  And  in  a  constitution 
which  permitted  laws  to  be  passed  by  popular  acclama- 
tion, and  appeals  to  be  made  from  the  senate  to  a  public 

*  The  first  exhibition  of  gladiators  was  in  the  year  264  B.C.,  as  part  of 
a  fimeml  solemnity.  Similar  exhibitions  afterwards  formed  part  of  other 
funerals ;  and  they  were  gradually  introduced  as  public  sports,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people. 

^  See  Oioero's  first  oration  against  Verres, 
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assembly  of  the  people,  what  opportunities  were  not    chap. 
afforded  for  disorder !  — r^ — - 

In  vain  the  elder  Cato  protested  against  these  grow-  Oatothe 
ing  evils.  Some  partial  reforms  were  due  to  his  bold- 
ness and  public  virtue :  but  a  corrupt  society  was  the 
caiuse  of  the  pohtical  disorganisation  of  his  time,  and 
was  beyond  a  legislative  remedy.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Merivale,  *with  the  death  of  Cato  the  Censor  149  b.c, 
the  last  hnk  was  snapped  which  connected  the  exist- 
ing generation  of  Eoman  statesmen  with  the  traditions 
of  simphcity  and  moderation  derived  from  the  early 
commonwealth.*  ^ 

The  simple  manners  and  austerity  of  the  ancient  increase  of 
Komans  were  rapidly  giving  way  to  ostentatious  luxury 
and  \ice.  Before  their  foreign  conquests,  the  Eomans, 
distinguished  as  they  were  for  a  genius  in  war  and 
government,  w^ere  generally  without  cultivation  and 
refinement.  In  hterature  and  the  arts  they  were  mere 
barbarians  compared  with  the  Greeks,  whom  they  were 
destined  to  conquer.  The  more  educated  had  long  ad- 
mired the  unapproachable  genius  of  the  Greeks ;  and  ^n'^J^fi^J'. 
when  Greece  fell  imder  the  Eoman  yoke,  her  philo-  "*®°*"* 
sophy,  her  hterature,  her  arts,  her  very  habits,  became 
the  fashion  among  her  conquerors.  They  had  much 
to  learn :  but  there  was  danger  in  the  learning.  The 
glories  of  Greece  had  passed  away  :  her  freedom,  her 
valour,  her  patriotism  had  been  trodden  down  by  invad- 
ing armies.  Her  philosophers  had  nearly  overthrown 
the  Pagan  divinities,  without  raising  a  new  faith  :  her 
culture  had  dechned  with  her  freedom ;  and  her  sons 
were  now  a  degenerate  race.^ 

^  FaU  of  the  Boman  BepubUc,  Preface. 

*  Montesquieu  ascribes  to  Epicurus  the  corruption  of  Roman,  as  well 
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No  one  can  affect  to  lament  the  decline  of  Paganism. 
So  monstrous  a  faith  could  not  long  impose  upon  the 
liigher  intellects  of  any  civilised  people.  It  had  been 
held  in  light  esteem  among  the  Greeks,  since  the  times 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  with  advancing  civilisation, 
the  ancient  faith  was  less  revered  among  the  cultivated 
Romans.  Even  that  faith,  however,  had  afforded  some 
security  for  morals ;  and  by  the  Eomans  especially,  the 
national  rehgion  was  associated  with  traditions  of 
patriotism,  and  with  pubUc  and  domestic  virtues.  They 
cherished  the  memory  of  their  god-king  Romulus,  and 
idohsed  their  Eternal  City.  But  the  conquerors  of 
the  world  witnessed,  with  contempt  or  disgust,  the  ab- 
surd superstitions  of  various  nations ;  and  learned  to 
interpret  them  by  the  Ught  of  Greek  scepticism.  The 
national  religion  declined  at  the  very  time  that  the 
greatest  inroiuls  were  being  made  uix)n  Roman  morals. 
Wealth,  suddenly  acquired  by  men  devoid  of  culture 
and  mond  training,  was  fidl  of  temptation  and  peril : 
the  restraints  of  an  orderly  society  were  relaxed  by  the 
influx  of  strangers  ;  and  frivolous  and  pleasure-seeking 
Greeks,  and  debased  Asiatics  completed  the  demonv 
lisation  of  the  Romans. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  the  disorganisation  of 
Roman  society.  The  aversion  of  the  Romans  to  trade 
and  handicrafts,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  slave 
labour,  discouraged  the  natural  growth  of  a  middle 
class  in  their  society.  The  place  of  prosperous  mer- 
chants, tradesmen  and  artificers  was  filled  by  freedmen 
and  slaves,  who  enriched  tlieir  employers,  but  acquired 
no  independent  position  for  themselves.     The  indus- 

as  Greek  morality  ;  but  it  was  due  to  many  causes  beyond  the  tenets  of 
a  single  philosopher. 
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tries  which,  in  modern  States,  have  created  powerful  chap. 
<*laflses,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  merely  swelled  ' — < — ' 
the  fortunes  of  employers,  and  multiplied  the  numbers 
of  the  employed.  The  upper  and  the  lower  classes  were 
left  to  struggle  against  each  other,  wdthout  the  inter- 
vention of  an  intermediate  class,  to  moderate  the  strife, 
siding  now  with  one  party,  and  now  with  another. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  city  only  that  these  causes  w^ere  The  public 

TTTT  T  1        domains. 

m  operation,  to  perpetuate  the  hard  lines  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  greater  part  of  the  public 
domains  had  been  let  out  to  nobles  and  powerful 
citizens,  at  nominal  rents,  and  were  cultivated  by  slaves, 
whilst  vast  numbers  of  the  smaller  freeholders  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  incessant  wars  of  the  republic.  In- 
stead of  farmers  and  yeomen,  to  constitute  an  agri- 
cultural middle  class,  the  baiUff  of  the  absentee  land* 
IokI  drove  his  slaves  into  the  field,  to  till  the  soil :  the 
harvest  was  gathered  in  due  season,  but  its  profits  left 
no  traces  of  wealth  where  it  had  grown.  There  were 
no  contented  peasantry,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farm,  and  bound  by  ties  of  kindliness  and  interest  to 
their  employers.  The  wealth  of  the  landowners  was 
coveted :  their  privileges  were  denounced  as  a  wrong 
to  the  community :  but  throughout  those  parts  of  the 
pubhc  domains,  which  had  been  thus  appropriated  by 
the  rich,  there  was  no  agricultural  class  but  their  own, 
to  unite  in  their  defence.  Frequent  efibrts  were  made 
to  restrain  these  abuses,  and  the  licinian  law  had  87o 
grappled  boldly  with  the  imjust  distribution  of  the 
pubUc  lands :  ^  but  it  had  been  frustrated  by  neglect, 
and  by  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  rich. 

When  agrarian  discontents  arose,  the  landowners  of 

-*  livy,  Ti.  21,  35,  et  9eq, 
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the  public  domains  were  brought  into  immediate  con- 
flict with  the  needy  and  aggressive  populace.     There 
Agrarian     was  uo  Dowerful  class  of  independent  cultivators  between 

discontents.  iiiii 

them,  to  break  the  shock.  At  the  same  time,  the  want 
of  other  productive  industries,  among  the  citizens, 
made  the  occupation  of  land  nearly  their  only  means 
of  support.  Hence  the  continual  demand  for  agrarian 
laws,  during  the  entire  history  of  Eome.  Without 
trades  or  handicrafts,  land  was  a  necessary  of  life ;  and 
as  large  territories  belonged  to  the  State,  claims  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  soil  were  difficult  to  satisfy,  or  to 
silence. 

This  absence  of  a  sufficient  middle  class  could  not 
fail  to  affect  the  coiurse  of  Eoman  politics.  The  col- 
lisions of  classes  were  more  violent:  disorders  were 
aggravated  ;  and  the  balance  and  proportion  of  a  Avell- 
ordered  society  were  wanting,  to  moderate  the  strife  of 
hostile  interests. 
Dcpen-  This  couditiou  of  society  had   another  disastrous 

corruption  eflfcct  upou  thc  poUtical  life  of  Rome.  The  poorer 
poor.  class  of  citizens,  who,  imder  different  conditions,  would 
have  attained  independence  and  competency,  by  their 
own  industry,  were  the  humble  chents  of  rich  men,  suing 
for  favours,  and  even  subsistence,  from  their  patrons, 
and  following  them  bhndly,  in  every  party  contest.  Tliis 
was  the  class,  whose  poverty  and  dependence  naturally 
exposed  them  to  the  seductions  of  bribery,  whose  wants 
were  supphed  by  distributions  of  corn,  whose  idle 
tastes  were  gratified  by  games,  and  bloody  spectacles  of 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  and  whose  cupidity  was  in- 
flamed by  constant  agitations  for  agrarian  laws.  The 
class  which  ought  to  have  been  a  soiu'ce  of  strength 
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and  stability,  was  the  cause  of  demoralisation,  disorders,     chap. 


and  danger  to  the  State.  - — ^ — 

Another  dangerous  evil  in  Eoman  society,  and  a  Debtors 
constant  source  of  discontent,  was  found  in  the  relations  tors. 
of  debtors  and  creditors.  Multitudes  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  reduced  to  debt  by  military  service,  and 
by  the  want  of  lucrative  industries ;  and  the  laws  for 
the  recovery  of  debts,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
rich  for  their  own  protection,  were  of  galling  severity; 
The  rate  of  interest  was  oppressive  ;  and  a  debtor  im- 
able  to  discharge  his  debt,  became  the  slave  of  his 
creditor.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  rate  of  451  b.c. 
interest  had  been  reduced  to  ten  per  cent. :  other  laws 
were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  to  appease  the  discon- 
tents of  debtors  :  but  such  was  the  condition  of  Eoman 
society,  that  debtors  continued  to  be  a  considerable 
class,  sullenly  discontented  with  the  rich,  and  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  turbulent. 

Society  was  further  endangered  by  the   constant  Demoraii. 
multiplication  of  slaves,  resulting  from  conquests,  and  slavery, 
a  merciless  slave-trade.     In  the  citj^  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  trades  and  handicrafts ;  and  in  the  country 
in  husbandry  ;  and  as  free  Eomans  despised  usefid  in- 
dustry, all  the  manual  labour  of  society  was  performed 
by  slaves.     Slave  labour  was  marked  by  all  its  worst 
accompaniments — the  brand,  the  shackle,  the  scourge, 
and  the  prison-barrack:   there  was   neither  rest  nor 
hope  for  the  slave ;  and  the  burthen  of  his  hfe  was  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.     Hence  arose  frequent  disorders  135-132 
and  insurrections  throughout  Italy  ;  and  in  Sicily  serious 
servile  wars.      Everywhere  resistance  was  overcome, 
with  revolting  cruelties:    but  the  social  danger  con- 
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CHAP,    tinned,  as  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the  economy  of  a 
— -^^^ —  free  State. 

Kesistance  Li  cvery  free  country,  efforts  are  continually  made 
to  reform  acknowledged  abuses ;  and  such  attempts, 
more  or  less  judicious,  but  nearly  always  unsuccessful, 
form  a  considerable  part  of  Roman  history,  during  the 
last  hundred  aftd  fifty  years  of  the  repubUc. 
(i.jvernora  Ouc  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  was  the  impunity  of 

incr.s.         rapacious  and  oppressive  governors  of  provinces.     It 
was  vain  to  appeal  to  a  patrician  senate,  which  '  stood 
by  its  order ; '  and  in  149  B.C.,  on  the  proposal  of  Lucius 
Calpurnius  Piso,  a  judicial  committee  ^  of  the  senate 
was  appointed  to  hear  complaints  from  the  provinces. 
Undue  in-    Again  it  was  attempted  (139-131  B.C.)  to  restrain  the 
tile  noWea.   uuduc  iufluence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  comitia,  by  vote 
The  ballot,  by  ballot.     The  young  nobles  seeking  office  naturally 
relied  upon  the  support  of  their  numerous  family  clients : 
but  they  also  canvassed  for  votes,  in  the  streets,  shaking 
hands  familiarly  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  hke  modern 
British  candidates,  and  securing  their  support  by  pro- 
fuse personal  bribery.     How   far   the  ballot  served 
to  check  either  undue  influence  or  corruption,  may 
be  an  interesting  inquiry  for  Englishmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  have  recently  adopted  the   same  ex- 
periment.    But  whatever  its  effect,  another  abuse  was 
beginning  to  prevail,  which  made  all  attempts  at  elec- 
Appeaisto  toral  rcform  utterly  hopeless.     So  long  as  quahfial 
i.ice.  citizens  alone  were  appealed  to,  there  was  some  security 

for  pubhc  order,  if  not  for  reasonable  and  honest  votes  : 
but  nobles  and  demagogues  were  beginning  to  disre- 
gard the  comitia,  and  to  address  themselves  to  motley 

^  QucMtio  ordinaria. 
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multitudes  gathered   together  in   the   streets — slaves,     chap. 


foreigners,  and  the  dregs  of  the  people.     These  hregu- ^ — 

lar  assemblages,  known  as  condones^  without  any  pre- 
tence of  authority,  were  often  able  to  settle  important 
matters  of  policy,  by  tumultuous  acclamations,  which 
neither  the  magistrates  nor  the  senate  ventured  to  re- 
sist. Such  mob-rule  as  this  was  not  democracy,  but 
tumult  and  anarchy. 

The  evils  of  the  Eoman  constitution  and  society  were  Tibenus 
exemplified  by  the  exploits  of  the  ill-fated  Gracchi.  i33*b.c"* 
Tiberius  Gracchus — himself  of  a  noble  and  distinguished 
family — was  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  and  at  once 
resolved  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  farmers,  by  a 
redistribution  of  the  public  lands.  The  position  of  a 
tribune  was  that  of  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition, 
and  he  owed  his  election  to  his  promises  of  an  agrarian 
law,  which  were  placarded  upon  the  walls,  porticoes, 
and  tombs,  throughout  the  dty.  His  great  aim  was  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  previous  laws,  to  correct  the 
grave  abuses  of  the  system  under  which  the  public 
lands  were  held,  and  to  raise  up  a  new  class  of  small 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  would  have 
constituted  an  industrious  and  stable  middle  class,  to 
stand  between  the  haughty  nobles  and  the  hungry 
populace.  He  proposed  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  and 
to  provide  that  no  proprietor  should  hold  more  than 
500  acres  for  himself  and  250  for  each  of  his  sons : 
lie  offered  compensation  to  those  whose  interests  were 
affected,  and  he  assigned  thirty  acres  each,  to  large 
nmnbers  of  citizens  and  alUes.  In  the  judgment  of 
high  authorities,  his  scheme  was  wise  and  equitable  :  * 

^  PlutAich  flays : — '  There  never  was  a  milder  law  enacted  against  so 
much  injustice  and  oppression.    For  they  who  deserved  to  have  been 
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CHAP,    but  it  was  condemned  by  the  landowners,  as  confiscation. 

. ^'  -.  He  proposed  his  law  to  the  comitia  :  but  his  colleague 

in  the  tribunate,  Marcus  Octavius,  prevented  it,  by  his 
veto,  from  being  put  to  the  vote.  Gracchus  retaliated 
by  impeding  all  pubhc  administration,  and  seahng  up 
the  treasure-chest,  which,  in  those  days,  was  the  most 
eflfectual  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies.  Again  liis  law — 
now  increased  in  severity  against  the  landowners — ^was 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  was  a  second  time  arrested 
by  the  veto  of  his  colleague.  It  was  then  discussed, 
without  result,  in  the  Senate.  A  third  time  Gracchus 
appealed  to  the  people,  and,  first,  to  secure  himself 
.  against  another  veto,  he  invited  them  to  depose  his  col- 
league. Such  an  act  was  wholly  beyond  their  powers : 
but  they  set  him  aside,  by  acclamation.  The  agrarian 
law  was  then  passed ;  and  Gracchus  himself,  his  brother, 
and  his  father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius,  were  appointeil 
commissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Here  was  a  law 
carried,  in  revolutionary  fashion,  against  the  senate 
and  the  patrician  party :  but  they  were  unable  to  an^est 
its  execution.  The  popidar  tribune,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  offered  himself  for  re-election ;  but  his  opponents 
mustered  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  liim :  the  assembly 
w^as  twice  broken  up  in  disorder ;  and  no  tribunes  wore 
elected.  And  now  the  nobles  and  senators  WTeaked  their 
vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  agrarian  law.     They 

132  B.C.  accused  him  of  aiming  at  royal  power — the  greatest 
crime  known  to  the  Eomans — and  arming  themselves, 
like  a  mob,  with  bludgeons,  they  rushal   from    the 

punisbed  for  infriDging  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  fined  for  hold- 
ing the  lands  contrary  to  law,  were  to  receive  compensation  for  giving  up 
their  groundless  claims,  and  restoring  the  estates  to  such  of  the  citizens 
as  were  to  be  relieved ; '  Life  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
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senate-house  and  beat  out  his  brains,  on  the  Capitol.^  chap. 
Three  hundred  of  his  supposed  adherents  fell  with  him.  * — r^ — ' 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  Eoman  reformer,  who  had 
threatened  the  vested  interests  of  the  nobles.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  sedition  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  in  which  the  blood  of  citizens  had  been  shed ;  ^ 
but  henceforth  every  pohtical  movement  was*  marked 
by  violence,  and  stained  with  bloodshed. 

Here  was  the  commencement  of  anarchy,  and  of  commence- 
civil  war  between  the  senate  and  the  people.   The  con-  anarchy, 
stitution  was  at  fault  in  permitting  such  a  law  to  be 
proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  a  mere  crowd  of 
citizens :  Gracchus  was  turbulent  and  revolutionary ; 
and  the  senate  ferocious  and  brutal. 

Such  a  colhsion  between  the  aristocratic  and  popu-  caius 

Grracchus 

lar  parties  could  not  thus  be  brought  to  a  close.  Nine  123 
years  later,  Caius  Gracchus  was  elected  to  the  tribunate, 
burning  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  to 
avenge  his  brother's  death.  With  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  statesman — eloquence,  an  earnest  purpose, 
courage,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  WTongs  under 
which  his  country  was  suffering — his  own  passionate 
temper,  and  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  times,  soon 
hurled  him  to  his  ruin. 

His  first  aim  was  to  gain  over  the  people,  to  his 
side,  by  those  perilous  means  too  well  known  to  Eoman 
magistrates.  The  pubhc  granaries  were  enlarged  ;  and 
abimdant  supplies  of  com  were  distributed  monthly  to 
the  citizens,  at  half  their  natural  price.  This  bounty 
being  distributed  in  Eome  itself,  the  citizens  from  the 

^  Before  the  statues  of  the  seven  kings  at  the  Temple  of  Fidelity,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Capitol. 

2  Plutarch  (Tib.  Gracchus). 
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country  were  attracted  to  the  capital,  and  swelled  his 
followers  in  the  street  and  in  the  forum.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  magistrate  who  introduced  this 
pernicious  and  dangerous  custom,  which  was  destined 
to  pauperise  the  people,  and  to  become  the  source 
of  pohtical  demoralisation  and  disorders.  The  poorer 
citizens,* already  indisposed  to  work,  were  encourage! 
in  habits  of  idleness,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  sus- 
tenance and  amusement,  to  wealthy  and  ambitious  citi- 
zens, who  sought  their  favour.  Crowds  of  indigent 
persons  were  attracted  to  the  city ;  and  an  idle  and  de- 
moralised populace  was  fostered,  for  the  service  of  pohti- 
cal partisans  and  demagogues.  Citizens  entitled  to  tb' 
franchise  were  already  exempted  from  taxation — a  privi- 
lege the  very  reverse  of  the  modern  ideal  of  a  franchise' 
— and  were  henceforth  to  be  fed,  and  feted  with  show< 
and  entertainments.  The  citizens  revelled  in  thesf 
privileges,  while  all  the  burthens  of  the  State  wen* 
borne  by  the  provinces,  and  distant  subjects  of  the 
repubhc. 

He  next  strengthened  himself,  in  the  comitia,  by  ah 
alteration  in  the  method  of  voting.  Since  the  time  of 
the  elder  Cato,  the  five  highest  classes,  in  rating,  in  eacL 
centiury  had  voted  in  succession,  and  generally  deter- 
mined the  vote  of  the  entire  assembly  :  but  he  arranged 
that  the  centuries  should  vote  in  such  order  as  should 
be  determined  by  lot,  and  so  checked  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  richer  classes. 

Some  of  his  measiures  were  no  less  beneficial  than 
popular.  He  founded  colonies,  not  only  in  Italy  but  at 
Carthage,  and  elsewhere  beyond  the  sea :  thus  finding 
for  an  increasing  population,  that  outlet  which  emigra- 
tion has  provided  for  other  European  States,  in  modern 
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times.  He  abridged  the  period  of  military  service ;  chap. 
and  made  great  changes  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
While  he  withdrew  many  capital  offences  from  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  popular  tribunals,  he  transferred  much 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  to  courts  constituted 
from  the  equestrian  order.  At  the  same  time,  he  en- 
croached upon  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
senate  ;  and  abased  that  august  body,  while  he  exalted 
the  authority  of  the  comitia.  He  even  proposed  a 
radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  senate  itself, 
by  doubling  its  numbers,  and  decreeing  that  its  new 
members  should  be  elected  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  comitia.  This  change,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into*  effect.  It  involved  the  im- 
portant principle  of  representation,  w^hich  was  wanting 
in  all  the  institutions  of  antiquity.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  expedients  for  conciKating  the  equestrian  order, 
which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  new  aristocracy. 
He  also  increased  their  personal  privileges ;  and  bribed 
them  by  imposing  taxes  upon  the  recently-acquired 
province  of  Asia,  and  farming  the  revenues  to  eques- 
trian capitalists.  So  much  favoiu:  did  he  show  to  the 
equestrian  order,  that  he  was  said  to  have  made  the 
repubhc  *  double-headed.'  The  jealousies  of  the  two 
ruling  orders  were  exasperated  by  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  the  new  men ;  and  seriously  contributed  to  the 
disorders  of  later  times.  Caius  Gracchus  also  aimed  at 
the  union  of  Eoman  and  ItaUan  citizens  in  a  common 
State  :  but  this  great  work  of  comprehension  was  left 
to  be  accompHshed,  at  a  later  period,  by  other  states- 
men. In  a  word,  it  was  the  policy  of  Caius  Gracchus 
to  lower  the  patricians,  to  gain  over  the  new  aristocracy 
to  the  popular  side,  to  diminish  the  power  and  enlarge 

N  2 
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CHAP,    the  constitution  of  the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  au- 
^ — ^ — '  thority  and  active  interposition  of  the  people,  in  all  the 

affairs  of  State. 
His  defer-  Hithcrto,  oratOFs  in  the  forum,  in  addressing  the 

people.  people,  had  turned  towards  the  senate-house,  and  the 
comitium,  where  the  patricians  were  assembled :  but 
Caius  is  said  to  have  shown  his  deference  to  the  ple- 
beians, by  turning  round  to  them,  where  they  clustered 
behind  the  rostra.  And  this  democratic  example  was 
henceforth  followed  by  other  Eoman  orators.^  Doubt- 
less, his  immediate  object  was  to  acquire  domination 
for  himself:  but  the  tendency  of  his  measures  was 
clearly  democratic.  His  largesses, to  the  people  were  a 
dangerous  form  of  communism ;  and  the  weakening  of 
the  senate,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
comitia,  were  effective  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
demagogue.  The  populace  of  Eome  continued  to 
be  a  peril  to  the  State,  not  only  throughout  the 
remaining  years  of  the  repubhc,  but  even  during  the 
empire. 
His  over-  His  owu  pcrsoual  designs  were  favoured  by  a  recent 

death.  law  which  permitted  his  re-election  to  the  office  of 
tribune ;  and  he  was  elected  a  second  time.  But  on 
offering  himself  a  third  time,  he  found  his  enemies 
too  strong  for  him.  They  had  not  been  idle,  during 
his  tribunate,  but  had  laboured  to  gain  the  adherence 
of  the  people,  and  recover  the  alliance  of  the  eques- 
trians. Gracchus  was  defeated,  and  a  quarrel  arising 
between  himself  and  the  senate,  concerning  the  coloni- 
sation of  Carthage,  the  senators  were  prompt  in  their 
revenge.     Gracchus  and  his  followers  were  proclaimed 

^  Plutarch  (Oaiufl  Gracchus).    Oicero  and  Varro,  however,  attribute 
IhA  introduction  of  this  practice  to  OaiuB  Licinius. 
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as   insurgents,  and  speedily  routed  and  slain  by  the     chap. 


V. 


nobles,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Caius  ^ 
Gracchus,  hke  his  brother,  feU  under  the  vengeance  of  Proscnp- 
the  party  he  had  outraged ;  and  thousands  of  his  fol-  party. 
lowers,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fiuy,  were  after- 
wards strangled  in  prison.  It  was  one  of  the  worst 
characteristics  of  Eoman  pohtics,  that  the  victory  of 
one  party  was  stained  by  the  proscription  of  the  other ; 
and  this  bloody  pohcy  assiuned  vaster  proportions,  in 
later  years. 

Both  the  Gracchi  had  perished  in  the  popular  cause  ;  I'he 

*■  ■'■''•  memory  of 

and,  at  a  later  period,  a  grateful  people  erected  statues  the 
and  altars,  on  the  spots  where  they  had  fallen,  and 
offered  sacrifices  in  honour  of  their  pubhc  virtues. 
Their  distinguished  mother,  Cornelia,  hke  a  true  Eoman 
matron,  gloried  in  the  memory  of  her  patriot  sons ; 
saying,  '  They  perished  in  the  temples  and  groves  of 
the  gods.  They  deserved  to  fall  in  those  sacred  places, 
for  they  dedicated  their  hves  to  the  noblest  object — 
the  happiness  of  the  people.' 

The  patricians  now  recovered  their  ascendency,  but  Patrician 

advances 

they  could  only  hope  to  retain  it  by  doing  homage,  hke  to  the 
Gracchus,  to  the  people.  They  were  able  to  reverse  the 
pohcy,  and  abrogate  most  of  the  popular  measiures  of  the 
Gracchi.  Their  scheme  of  government  was  reactionary, 
and  oligarchic :  but  they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. The  greater  number  were  narrow  and  old- 
fashioned  in  their  views — opposed  not  only  to  political 
change,  but  to  social  and  intellectual  progress.  They 
spumed  the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  foreign  arts 
and  manners.  Thay  were  the  old  Tory  party  of  the 
Komans.  Another  section  of  the  patricians,  and  of 
the  equestrian    order,  fevoured  a  more  hberal  State 
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CHAP,  policy,  welcomed  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and 
— ^ — '  cherished  new  ideas  in  religion  and  speculative  thought. 
The  rivalry  of  these  parties,  and  the  ambition  of  men 
aspiring  to  the  magistracy,  drove  them  to  the  use  of 
all  popular  arts.  It  was  in  the  forum,  and  not  in  the 
senate,  that  they  sought  for  influence  and  power.  They 
flattered  and  bribed  the  democracy  ;  and  many  of  the 
candidates  for  popular  favoiu*  were  themselves  incap- 
able, self-seeking,  and  corrupt.  The  senate  had  lost 
respect  as  well  as  power  ;  and  the  State  was  exposed, 
with  weakened  authority,  to  the  double  danger  of  de- 
mocracy and  military  dictation.  The  people  assumed 
to  nominate  generals ;  and  generals,  with  popular  sup- 
port, became  masters  of  the  commonwealth. 
T^inrius.  Of  the  latter  danger,  Marius  was  a  conspicuous 

example — ^to  be  succeeded  by  other  ambitious  soldiers 
107  B.C.  ^^ho  brought  ruin  upon  the  republic.  He  wad  elected 
consul,  and  invested  by  the  people  with  the  first  com- 
mand in  the  Afirican  war.  Having  conquered  Jugurtha, 
he  was  re-elected  consul  in  five  successive  years,^  con- 
trary to  law,  and  appointed  by  the  people  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Gaul,  to  repair  the  reverses  sustained  by 
Koman  arms.  Victorious  over  the  Teutones  and  the 
CSmbri,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  Eoman  legions  had 
been  assuming,  more  and  more,  the  character  of  stand- 
ing armies ;  and  Marius,  by  voluntary  enhstments,  by 
a  reorganisation  of  his  forces,  and  changes  of  disciphne, 
had  made  them  less  than  ever  an  army  of  citizens. 
Crowds  of  soldiers  had  flocked  to  his  standards,  who 
were  not  citizens  of  Eome  :  they  Uved  upon  their  pay 
and  plunder :  they  were  soldiers  by  profession :  they 

^  He  was  consul  107  B.C.,  and  %Ye  times  consecutively,  104-100  b.c. 
His  seventh  consulate  was  in  86  B.C.,  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years. 
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had  no  land  to  return  to,  after  the  war :  but  looked  to    chap. 
their  general  for  rewards,  and  future  provision.     The  > — ^ — - 


commander  of  such  an  army  had  Kome  at  his  feet :  but  His  popu- 
he  disbanded  it — an  example  too  rarely  followed,  after  measures, 
this  period.  He  was,  however,  followed  by  multitudes  of 
his  soldiers,  eager  to  share  his  future  fortunes,  and 
secure  their  own  part  of  the  spoil.  To  them,  and  to  the 
people  he  appealed,  not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  popular 
reformer  ;  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Gracchi, 
he  became  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  senate  and  the  patricians.  For  a  sixth  time  he 
was  chosen  consul :  while  two  demagogues  were  asso- 
ciate with  him — Glaucia  as  praetor,  and  Saturninus  as  loo  b.c. 
tribune  of  the  people.  His  policy  was,  in  the  main, 
that  of  Gains  Gracchus.  He  proposed  to  gratify  his 
soldiers  by  extensive  grants  of  land  in  Afirica ;  and  to 
appease  that  perpetual  craving  for  land,  which  ever 
agitated  the  Eomans,  by  founding  new  colonies  beyond 
the  Alps.  As  this  colonisation  was  not  confined  to 
Eoman  citizens,  but  embraced  the  Itahan  alUes,  it  was 
popular  to  a  class  whose  growing  discontents  were 
dangerous  to  the  State.  To  propitiate  the  equestrians, 
their  judicial  privileges  were  to  be  extended ;  and  to 
assuage  the  hunger  of  the  mob,  he  fixed  a  still  lower 
price,  in  the  distribution  of  grain.  When  these  laws  were 
submitted  to  the  comitia,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
senatorial  party  to  defeat  them,  and  to  disperse  the 
assembly  by  force :  but  tha  soldiers  of  Marius  came  to 
the  rescue.  There  was  a  battle  in  the  forum:  the  TheAppu- 
soldiers  and  populace  prevailed;  and  the  Appuleian  ^ 
laws  were  passed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  tribune  Domitius  obtained  The  Ponti 

licate 

for  the  people  the  right  of  electing  the  chief  pontifi*,  los  b.c. 
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CHAP,     which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  patricians 
^ — ^ — '  alone.     With  a  superstitious  people  swayed  by  signs, 
portents,  and  sacrifices,  this  control  over  the  pontificate 
was  a  signal  gain  to  the  democracy. 
Submission        But  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  short- 
to  theT^     hved.   These  lawless  proceedings  alarmed  the  patricians 
^"*  *'        and  equestrians  alike,  while  dissensions  arose  between 
Marius  and  his  colleagues.     The  senate  resolved  to  put 
down  the  popular  movement ;  and  arming  themselves 
and  their  followers,  called  upon  Marius,  as  consul,  to 
assist  them.     Strange  to  say,  he  responded  to  this  call ; 
and  sword  in  hand,  routed  his  late  fiiends,  and  slew 
Satuminus  and  Glauda,  and  other  popular  leaders  of 
his  own  party.     But  Marius  himself  was  lost.     Dis- 
trusted and  hated  by  both  the  parties,  whom  he  had 
outraged,  in  turn,  he  retired  from  Eome,  and  left  the 
senators  to  wreak   their  vengeance  upon  those  who, 
under  his  guidance,  had  favoured  the  popular  cause. 
Recovery  of       The  scuatc  uow  rccovcrcd  much  of  its  former  power  ; 
thraLate.   and  in  order  to  restrain  the  hasty  legislation  of  the 
comitia,  it  made  binding   a  former  usage,  which  re- 
quired an  interval  of  seven  days  between  the  proposal 
and  voting  of  any  law;  and  fiulher  prohibited   the 
comprehension — or,  as  we  should  say,  *  tacking' — of 
several  difierent  objects  in  the  same  law. 
LiviuB  The  fate  of  reformers  was  not  encouraging :  but  no 

^'^'*^^^*  sooner  had  Marius  failed,  than  he  was  succeeded  by 
Livius  Drusus,  a  high-minded  statesman  of  noble  birth, 
who  honestly  sought  to  reform  abuses.  His  first  attack 
Livian  was  directed  against  the  equestrian  order.  Their  courts 
I)Tb.'c.  t^  abused  the  judicial  functions  lately  entrusted  to 
them ;  and  he  proposed  to  restore  them  to  the  senate : 
while  he  enlarged  that  body,  by  the  addition  of  300 
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equestrians.  Assignments  of  land,  and  distributions  of  chap. 
corn  were  essential  to  popular  support ;  and  lie  offered  — ^ — ' 
them  freely.  And  further,  he  proposed  to  extend  the 
franchise  of  Eoman  citizens  to  the  ItaJian  allies.  He 
was  only  able  to  carry  these  laws  by  violating  the 
recent  law  against  the  tacking  of  dissimilar  provisions ; 
and  the  senate  annulled  them  as  illegal.  But,  at 
Eome,  it  was  not  enough  to  defeat  a  reformer,  and  his 
measures :  he  must  be  punished  and  put  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  so  Drusus  was  doomed  to  fall  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  Another  reformer  had  fallen,  Uke  the 
Gracchi,  by  the  hands  of  the  patrician  party. 

This  failure  of  the  livian  laws  was  followed  by  Enfran- 

•^     chisement 

events  momentous  in  the  futiure  history  of  Eome.     The  of  Italian 

,  .  1  allies. 

enfranchisement  of  the  ItaUan  alhes  could  no  longer  be 
effectually  resisted.  The  favoured  citizens  of  a  small 
municipal  State  assumed  to  govern  the  whole  of  Italy. 
They  declared  war,  and  called  upon  the  Italians  to  vshare 
in  all  its  burthens :  they  administered  the  government 
and  finances  of  the  State  for  their  own  benefit :  they 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  glories  and  spoil  of  con- 
quest: they  divided  among  their  leaders  the  great 
magistracies,  and  the  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces; and  they  provided  their  poor  with  corn,  for 
which  the  whole  empire  was  ransacked.  But  in  none 
of  these  things  had  the  ItaUans  any  voice  or  influence. 
They  had  the  onerous  duties  of  citizens,  without  their 
rights.  It  was  as  if  London  should  claim  the  right  of 
governing  England.  Every  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  ItaUans  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  narrow 
jealousies  of  all  classes  of  Eomans,  who  were  reluctant 
to  share  their  exclusive  rights  with  strangers  and  rivals. 
To  restrict  the  charmed  circle  of  citizenship  was  the 
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CHAP,  aim  of  the  Komans,  who  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
-^ — ^ —  prohibit  the  residence  of  all  persons  except  citizens  in 
Eome.  There  was  no  hope  of  firiendly  concessions ; 
and  at  length  the  Italians  determined  to  extort  the 
franchise  by  force  of  arms.  The  revolt  of  Fregellfie, 
thirty-five  years  before,  had  shown  the  spirit  by  which 
the  people  of  Italy  were  animated ;  and  now,  when  the 
125  B.C.  hopes  which  Dnisus  had  raised  were  disappointed,  a 
91  B.C.  widespread  insurrection  was  provoked.  The  object  of 
the  insurgents  was  plainly  declared  :  for  they  offered  to 
lay  down  their  arms  on  condition  of  being  admitted 
as  citizens.  Their  offer  was  rejected :  but  the  first 
year  of  the  war  was  disastrous  to  the  Eoman  arms; 
and  in  order  to  avert  the  combination  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  some  invidious 
limitations,  were  conceded  to  all  the  Itahan  communi- 
ties, which  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the  revolt.  After 
two  more  years  of  strenuous  war,  the  insurrection  was 
crushed ;  and  the  insurgents  were  still  excluded  from 
the  franchise. 
state  of  The  war  was  nearly  at  an  end  :  but  the  domestic  con- 

the°iuuiair  dition  of  Eome  was  worse  than  ever.     Proscription  had 


war. 
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infuriated  party  strife:  Eome  was  full  of  disbanded 
soldiers ;  and  great  losses  had  been  sustained  by  the 
recent  war  in  Italy,  which  brought  creditors  and  debtors 
Piibiius  into  violent  conflict.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles, 
Ru^Mhe  there  arose  another  reformer,  the  tribune  Pubhus  Sul- 
picius  Eufus.  He  sought  to  purify  the  senate  by  the 
exclusion  of  insolvent  senators  :  to  extend  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  new  ItaUan  citizens ;  and  to  give 
to  freedmen  the  right  of  voting  in  all  the  tribes.  His 
laws  were  passed,  in  the  forum,  in  the  midst  of  tumult. 
The  consul  Sulla,  who  had  aided  the  senate  in  resisting 
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these  reforms,  now  retired  from  Eome,  and  rejoined  his    chap. 
army,  which,  having  quelled  the  Italian  insurrection,    - — ^ — ' 
was  preparing  for  a  campaign  against  Mithridates.   Sul-  • 
picius,  distrusting  the  designs  of  the  imfiiendly  consul, 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  people  to  supersede  him  in 
his  command,  and  to  aj^oint  Marius — who  had  done 
good  service  in  the  ItaUan  war — to  conduct  the  Eastern 
expedition.   This  resolution  was  a  death-blow  to  Eoman 
liberty.     Sulla  defied  his  rival,  and  marched,  with  his  Suiia  be- 

C0IDC8 

victorious  army,  to  Eome ;  and,  easily  overcoming  the  master  of 
resistance  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  city.     The  former  escaped :   the  latter 
was  overtaken  and  slain. 

Having  proscribed,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  His  rcac- 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  he  passed  several  laws  of  poHcy. 
a  reactionary  character.  The  senate  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  war  and  proscription,  he  appointed  no 
less  than  300  new  senators — all  fix)m  the  conservative, 
or  anti-revolutionary  party.  He  restored  the  old  sys- 
tem of  voting,  introduced  by  Servius  TuUius,  which 
gave  nearly  exclusive  power  to  the  wealthy  classes ; 
and  he  restrained  the  tribunes  fix>m  proposing  any  law 
to  the  comitia,  until  it  had  first  been  approved  by  the 
senate.^ 

Having  accomphshed  these  constitutional  changes,  his  poiicj- 
he  sailed  for  the  East,  with  his  army.     The  popular  b^tSf 
party  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence.  The  clnna. 
consul  Cinna  proposed  to  reverse  his  poUcy :  to  recall 
firom  banishment  the  leaders  he  had  proscribed ;  and  to 
admit  to  equal  privileges  the  new  Italian  citizens,  and 

^  The  fullest  sarratiyes  of  these  events^  and  of  the  succeeding  dvil 
wars  of  Rome,  are  to  be  found  in  Appian,  Rom,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  book  i.-y. ; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Osesar,  &c. ;  and  in  Dr. 
Mmvale*8  excellent  history  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic. 
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CHAP-    freedmen.     He  invited  the  new  citizens  to  come  to  his 
>- — ^ — '  assistance ;  and  they  crowded  into  Eome.   Both  parties 
rushed,  with  swords  drawn,  into  the  forum  ;  and,  instead 
of  orderly  dehberation,  there  was  battle  and  massacre. 
The  senatorial  party  prevailed,  and,  after  great  slaughter, 
drove  Qnna  and  his  followers  out  of  the  city.     The 
senate  decreed  his  banishment,  and   deposition  fix)in 
the  considate  :  but  he  appealed  to  the  Italians,  and  to 
the  army  which  was  still  before  Nola — ^the  last  of  the 
Italian  cities  which  held  out  against  Eome.     He  soon 
gathered  bands  of  armed  insurgents  and  soldiers  ;  and, 
joined  by  Marius,  who  had  drawn  together  another 
army,  he  marched  upon  Eome.     The  capital  was  in- 
vested.    In  vain  the  senate  appealed  to  Strabo,  the 
general  of  another  army  :  in  vain  it  decreed  citizenship 
to  all  the  Italians  who  had  lately  laid  down  their  arms  : 
sufficient  succour  was  not  forthcoming.     After  grievous 
sufferings  from  pestilence  and  famine,  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  thrown  open  to  the  invaders ;  and  Cinna  and 
Proscrip-     Marius  took  possession  of  the  capital.     A  proscription 
Marius.       foUowcd — the  first  of  a  deadly  series  of  proscriptions-*— 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Eome,  and  probably  of 
any  other  country,  until  the  French  revolution.     To 
prevent  the  escape  of  its  victims,  the  city  gates  were 
closed ;  and  with  maddened  fury,  the  obnoxious  pa- 
tricians and  senators,  and  their  adherents,  were  slain. 
Ghastly  heads  were  exposed  in  the  forum ;  and  head- 
less trunks  were  dragged,  with  indignity,  through  the 
streets.      Unburied  corpses  sickened  the  survivors  of 
this  hideous  massacre.     The  property  of  the  victims 
was  confiscated  and  sold.     Proscription  and  terror  had 
now  found  a  settled  place  in  the  government  of  Eome  ; 
and  were  henceforth  the  acknowledged  instrument  of 
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parties,  throughout  the  remaining  days  of  the  republic    chap. 


and  of  the  empire.  * — ^ — ' 

The  authors  of  tMs  monstrous  butchery  were  elected  cinna  and 
consuls,  and  the  brutal  Marius  ruled  for  the  seventh  consuls. 

86  B.C. 

time.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  iniquities,  but  died 
in  fevered  madness.  Cinna  alone  continued  undisputed  ^.j^j^ 
master  of  Kome,  regarding  neither  the  ^enate  nor  the  ^^"^^^ 
people.  Four  times  did  he  elect  himself  consul,  nomi- 
nating also  all  the  other  magistrates.  He  gave  the 
Italians,  and  the  freedmen,  the  complete  franchise ;  and 
he  brought  rejoicing  to  the  debtors,  by  cancelling  about 
three-fourths  of  their  debts. 

And  so  the  revolution  prospered.  But  at  length  |«Jj^rn  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
Sulla  announced  his  return  to  Eome.  Cinna  resolved 
to  give  him  battle,  before  he  reached  the  Italian  shores, 
but  was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  troops  at  Ancona. 
Sulla  landed,  and  Italy  was  desolated  with  civil  war. 
The  revolutionary  party,  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, raised  armies  to  defeat  the  leader  of  the  reaction, 
in  the  field;  and  continued  the  proscription  of  the 
foremost  nobles  and  senators  of  his  party.  Sulla 
rallied  round  him  the  chiefs  of  the  senatorial  party, 
recruited  his  victorious  army  among  the  Italians,  de- 
feated his  enemies,  one  after  another,  and  at  length 
took  possession  of  Eome.  The  State  was  no  longer 
governed  either  by  the  senate,  or  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  sword. 

Sulla  proposed  himself  to  the  senate  as  dictator,  Suiiadic- 
'  for  the  making  of  laws,  and  for  the  government  of  82  b,c. 
the  commonwealth ; '  and  the  senate   was  obliged  to 
confer  upon  him  this  absolute  power,  independent  of 
senate,  magistrates,  and  comitia.     The  senatorial  party 
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CHAP,  had  again  triumphed  :  but  their  power  was  wielded  by 
' — r^^ — '  Sulla  alone.  Yet  he  gratified  their  revenge  ;  and  the 
revolutionists  were  now  proscribed  with  no  less  savagery, 
than  that  with  which  they  had  recently  pursued  their 
foes.  Lists  of  the  proscribed  were  made  out ;  and  Sulla 
announced  that  he  could  think  of  no  more  names  at 
present,  but  might  probably  remember  more.  And  for 
six  months  he  and  his  myrmidons  continued  to  remem- 
ber new  victims  to  their  vengeance  and  rapacity.  Civil 
wars,  mihtary  rule,  executions  and  massacres — such 
were  the  laws  of  Eome  1  The  property  of  the  van- 
quished party  was  confiscated,  while  the  followers  of 
Sulla  were  enriched.  His  soldiers  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land.  Where  Italian  communities  had 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause,  they  were  punished 
and  despoiled :  where  they  had  supported  Sulla,  their 
rights  as  Eoman  citizens  were  confirmed.  The  freed- 
men  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  Cinna  had 
given  them. 
His  rcac-  Sulla  had  the  boldness  to  discontinue  the  distiibu- 

meMSee.  ^iou  of  com  to  the  multitude :  he  abohshed  the  per- 
nicious system  of  farming  the  revenues  ;  and  he  stripped 
the  equestrian  order  of  all  the  privileges  which  Caius 
Gracchus  had  conferred  upon  them.  To  the  senate 
The  aeimte  he  gavc  the  solc  right  of  initiating  legislation,  and  ex- 
tended its  powers  of  administration  and  of  judicature. 
He  added  300  members  to  the  senate,  who  were 
elected  by  the  comitia :  thus  fiUing  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  proscriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging 
the  senate  from  its  accustomed  number  of  about  300, 
to  upwards  of  500.  The  constitution  of  the  senate  was 
further  changed  by  recruiting  its  ranks  from  the  quasstors 
only,  twenty  in  number,  who  were  also  annually  elected 


\        ' 
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by  the  comitia.  Hence  the  senate,  which  had  always  chap. 
had  the  elements  of  representation,  through  the  elected  • — r — ' 
magistracies,  now  became  a  representative  assembly,  in 
a  fuller  sense  than  any  dehberative  body  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  ancient  States.  But  as  the  great 
officers  of  State  from  whom  it  was  replenished  were 
members  of  the  patrician  famihes,  the  aristocratic 
character  of  the  assembly  was  constantly  maintained. 
The  heads  of  many  of  the  old  families,  indeed,  had 
perished  in  the  late  proscriptions:  but  their  places 
were  taken  by  other  patricians,  and  by  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  members  of  the  new  aristocracy. 

These  novi  homines^  though  constantly  increasing  Novi 
in  influence,  and  often  conspicuous  for  their  talents, 
were  still  regarded  by  the  old  famihes  with  lofty  con- 
tempt and  jealousy.  They  contested  for  offices  and 
political  power  with  the  patricians,  who  had  learned  to 
regard  themselves  as  entitled  to  exclusive  dominion  in 
the  State.  There  was  room,  however,  for  both  these 
sections  of  the  ohgarchy  ;  and  whatever  their  rivaky, 
they  shared  the  spoUs  of  proconsulates,  and  ruled 
together  in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum.  But  the  older 
nobles,  however  thinned  by  wars  and  proscription,  and 
ruined  by  confiscations,  contrived  to  maintain  their 
ascendency,  and  continued  to  be  the  foremost  men  in 
the  State.  Apart  from  pohtical  rivalry,  the  social 
jealousy  with  which  the  patricians  regarded  the  novi 
homines  was  but  a  natural  sentiment,  famihar  to  all 
societies.  Men  proud  of  their  ancestry  and  their  order, 
cherished  by  their  equals,  and  respected  by  their  chents 
and  followers,  resented  the  approaches  of  less  favoured 
rivals,  whose  personal  merits  were  their  only  creden- 
tials.    The  manners  and  tastes  of  the  novi  homines 
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CHAP,     were  repugnant  to  the  exclusively  patrician  society. 
Abilities  and  acconaplishments  availed  them  httle :  for 


great  nobles,  when  they  passed  beyond  their  own 
charmed  circle,  more  often  affected  the  society  of 
vulgar  flatterers  and  buffoons,  than  of  cultivated  men, 
who  excelled  them  in  everything  but  birth.  The  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  of  society  were  the  same  in 
ancient  Eome,  as  they  are  in  France,  in  England,  and 
even  in  America,  in  our  own  times.^ 
other  From  the  comitia  Sulla  did  not  venture  expresslv 

measures  of  ...  r  ^ 

Sulla.  iQ  withdraw  their  constitutional  rights  of  legislation : 
but  practically  they  were  no  longer  consulted,  except 
to  ratify  some  decrees  of  the  Senate.  They  retained, 
however,  their  rights  of  electing  magistrates ;  and  their 
numbers  were  now  swollen  by  the  Italian  citizens,  whose 
privileges  were  confirmed.  The  municipal  government 
of  the  ItaUan  cities  was  also  reorganised.  The  powers 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  circumscribed,  and 
submitted  to  the  overruling  authority  of  the  senate. 

The  higher  magistracies  were  also  reorganised ;  and 
in  particular  the  consuls,  henceforth  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  instead  of  one,  had  their  political  and  mili- 
tary functions  carefully  defined.  Considerable  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  the  courts;  care  being  taken  to 
confide  the  administration  of  justice,  in  most  causes,  to 
senators,  and  not  to  equestrians,  who,  under  the  laws  of 
Gracchus,  had  enjoyed  the  chief  share  in  the  judicature. 
He  again  deprived  the  people  of  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Sacred  College  of  Pontiffs,  and  restored  it 
to  the  nobles.     The  entire  pohcy  of  the  dictator,  in 

'  No  society  is  more  exclusive  than  the  '  coterie/  or  Knickerbocker 
party,  in  New  York,  who  claim  descent  from  the  early  settlers. 
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short,  may  be  described  as  one  of  conservative  re-    chap. 
action.    In  three  years,  his  work  was  done ;  and  he  -—- r* 


retired  from  power,  resuming  his  simple  rank  of  Eoman  79  b.c. 
citizen.     There  was  greatness  in  his  power,  and  dignity 
in  his  moderation :  but  his  name  is  branded  with  the 
infamy  of  his  merciless  proscriptions. 

The  government  of  Eome  was  now  an  oligarchy,  Rome  now 
without  vital  power,  or  any  of  the  elements  of  duration.  Sii^arS^ 
It  was  exposed  at  once  to  military  dictation,  and  to 
dangerous  social  disorders.  The  democratic  party  had 
been  overcome  by  force,  but  they  were  not  destroyed  ; 
and  families  which  had  suffered  from  proscription  hoped 
to  recover  their  estates,  and  restore  the  honours  and  for- 
tunes of  their  houses.  The  equestrians  resented  the 
loss  of  their  privileges,  and  means  of  acquiring  wealth : 
the  people  clamoured  for  cheap  bread. 

Henceforward,  the  political  contests  of  Bome  were  No  longer 
not  those  of  classes — of  plebeians  against  patricians,  or  ofcUases. 
of  equestrians  against  their  haughty  rivals  of  the  old 
families — ^but  of  political  parties  and  ambitious  leaders. 
The  democracy,  indeed,  was  ever  a  social  danger :  but 
its  political  perils  were  latent,  until  aroused  by  the 
appeals  of  high-bom  demagogues.  Every  ambitious 
leader,  in  his  turn,  sought  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  State  was  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  sage 
counsels  in  the  senate,  or  even  by  popular  acclama- 
tions in  the  comitia :  but  by  clamours  and  violence  in 
the  streets.  Sometimes  the  populace  prevailed ;  and 
sometimes  a  conquering  army. 

The  oligarchy  had  no  bold  and  able  leaders.     Its  The  two 
chiefs  were  Pompey  and  Crassus  :  but  they  were  ever 
ready  to  intrigue  with  its  enemies.     The  democracy 
was  moved  by  men  of  dangerous  power,  ambition,  and 

VOL.  I.  0 
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CHAP,    restless  enei^.     Foremost  among  them  were  Lejadus, 


• — r — '  Cotta,  and  the  youthful  Julius  Caesar.  Lepidus  raised 
a  revolt  agamst  the  senate,  and  threatened  the  capital 

Pompey.  with  his  forccs :  but  was  routed.  Pompey  had  aided 
in  suppressing  this  revolt ;  and  claimed,  as  his  reward, 

77  B.C.  the  command  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Being  still  in 
conunand  of  an  army,  which  he  refused  to  disband,  he 
was  able  to  extort  from  the  senate  a  mission,  which  made 

71  B.C.  him  more  than  ever  its  master.  Six  years  later,  he  re- 
turned with  his  victorious  Spanish  legions  to  the  capital. 

The  ou-  During  his  absence  in  Spain,  the  oligarchy  had  re- 

*^"  ^*  tained  its  ascendency  :  all  the  high  offices  and  magis- 
tracies had  been  held  by  members  of  a  few  great 
families;  and  their  anti-popular  policy  had  been  un- 
shaken :  yet  they  had  been  pressed  by  many  troubles. 
At  home  they  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  the  revolt 
of  Spartacus,  and  destroyed  his  bands  of  slaves  and 
robbers :  they  had  been  forced  to  resume  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  to  the  people :  they  had  suffered  from 
rude  assaults  upon  the  venaUty  and  injustice  of  the 
senatorial  courts :  the  corruption  of  patrician  procon- 
suls had  been  exposed ;  and  the  judicial  tribunals  had 
become  the  arena  for  impassioned  oratory,  and  political 
agitation.  The  elections  were  disgraced  by  shameless 
bribery  and  violence.  Abroad  they  had  striven  in  vain 
against  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  preyed  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  arms  had 
suffered  reverses  in  the  East. 

Pompey  The  oligaxchv  had  been  discredited,  and  weakened : 

and  the  .  _        ^  i     i  t  .  i 

democracy.  Dut  wcrc  Still  able  to  hold  out  agaiust  the  popular  party, 
when  the  return  of  Pompey  entirely  changed  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  His  ambition  was  still  unsatisfied  :  he 
sought  for  his  soldiers  an  allotment  of  land,  and  for 
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himself  a  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  command  of  chap. 
the  armies  of  the  East.  Apprehending  opposition  from  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  senate,  he  threw  himself,  at  once,  into  the  arms  of  the 
democratic  party ;  and  was  joined  by  Crassus,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  army  which  had  lately  conquered  Spartacus. 
The  two  most  dangerous  elements  in  the  State — ^the 
military  and  the  democratic — were  now  imited  against 
the  senate.  The  oligarchic  constitution  of  Sulla  was  overthrow 
speedily  overthrown.  The  populace  was  fed  and  pam-  S^tution'^of 
per& :  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored :  the  ^'^^ 
equestrians  recovered  much  of  their  judicial  power, 
and  the  farming  of  the  revenues.  The  censorship  was 
revived ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  censors  was  to 
remove  from  the  senate  the  most  obnoxious  members 
of  the  oligarchic  party.  While  tins  revolution  was  pro- 
ceeding, the  city  was  surrounded  by  the  armies  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  But  when  the  senate  had  been 
coerced,  the  democratic  party  no  longer  desired  the 
presence  of  a  military  power,  by  whom  they  could  be 
themselves  overborne ;  and  they  secured  the  disbanding 
of  the  forces.  Pompey  retired  for  awhile ;  but  renewed 
disasters  in  the  East,  and  fresh  exploits  of  the  pirates, 
whose  depredations  were  producing  scarcity  at  Eome, 
revived  his  ambition.  He  was  appointed  by  the  people 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  East,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  plenary  powers,  by  land  and  sea, 
for  foreign  conquest,  and  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 

He  went  forth  and  conquered.  In  his  absence,  Eome  c«8ar. 
was  rife  with  intrigues  and  conspiracies.   The  ambitious  SS^cSjcro. 
Caesar  was  bidding  for  popularity  with  'costly  games :  ^^  b.c. 
Crassus  was  striving  for  it  with  his  great  wealth,  and 
by  his  influence  with  the  monied  classes :   Cicero  was 
winning  it  with  his  eloquence.     The  two  former  were. 

0  2 
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CHAP,    plotting  at  once  to  overthrow  the  senate,  and  to  counter- 


^^^  act  the  interest  of  Pompey.  C«sar  secured  by  a  popu- 
lar  vote  his  nomination  as  chief  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  popular  leader,  loose  in  his  morals,  and  a  notorious 
scoffer  at  the  national  faith,  thus  became  supreme  pontiff, 
and  director  of  the  State  worship.  He  and  Crassus 
were  compromised  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But 
Gcero,  by  his  activity,  as  consul,  in  the  discovery  and 
suppression  of  that  movement,  became  alienated  from 
the  popular  party.  Catiline  and  his  confederates  were 
destroyed,  and  the  popular  party  was,  for  a  time,  dis- 
credited and  overcome. 
catothe  The   leader  of  the  senatorial  party  was  Marcus 

67  B.C.  Poraus  Cato,  grandson  of  the  great  censor  Cato.  With 
many  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  Eoman  worthy — courage, 
patriotism,  and  eloquence — ^his  faults  and  eccentricities 
went  far  to  deprive  him  of  his  proper  influence.  He 
was  bom  a  hundred  years  too  late ;  and  was  now  out 
of  harmony  with  his  time.  Though  not  himself  of  old 
patrician  blood,  his  principles  were  haughtily  oligarchi- 
cal. In  philosophy  he  was  an  austere  Stoic :  in  manners 
a  st^m  Eoman  of  the  antique  type  :  in  poUtics,  a  firm 
suppcMTter  of  the  senate  and  the  patricians,  against  the 
popular  party :  in  public  life,  a  formalist,  a  pedant,  and 
a  bore.  Even  to  his  own  party,  he  seemed  old-fashioned : 
but  he  served  their  purpose :  to  his  rivals  and  opponents 
ne  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  rather  than  of  respect  or 
apprehension.^  But  with  far  greater  powers,  he  would 
have  been  no  match  for  his  crafty  adversaries,  who  had 
armies  and  the  populace  on  their  side. 

After  five  years  of  victories,  Pompey  returned  to 

^  Oicero  said  of  him :  '  He  speaks  as  a  citizen  of  Plato's  republic,  not 
as  living  amidst  the  dregs  of  Romulus.' 
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Italy.     A  second  time,  Eome  was  at  his  feet,  if  he  had    chap. 
resolved  to  assert  his  power :  but  he  was  irresolute  and  ' — ^ — ' 
infirm  of  purpose  :  he  was  more  vain  than  ambitious :  Return  of 
he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  revolt  against  the  State,    *'"*^^* 
and  too  good  a  Eoman  to  destroy  the  republic.     He 
disbanded  his  army  at  Brundusium  (Brindisi),  and  came 
to  the  capital,  to  be  shghted  by  the  senate,  and  coldly 
treated  by  the  people.     Such  was  then  the  state  of 
parties,  and  such  the  condition  of  society,  that  no  man, 
whatever  his  claims  and  pubhc  services,  could  assert 
an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  without  the 
aid  of  an  army.    Inflated  by  vanity  and  self-confidence, 
Pompey  had  ventured  to  rely  upon  his  own  personal 
influence,  and  to  disdain  the  support  of  his  legions : 
but  Julius  CaBsar — a  far  deeper  and  more  ambitious 
politician  than  himself — knew  well  the  need  of  armies 
in  Boman  politics,  and  was   already   harbouring  the 
design  of  uniting  military  ascendency  with  democratic 
influence. 

Having  hitherto  figured  as  an  able  and  eloquent  AUianceof 

^  °  ,  ^    .  Pompey 

leader  of  the  populace,  Csesar  had  lately  given  promise,  and  ciuMr. 
in  Spain,  of  his  future  glories  as  a  soldier.  When 
Pompey  returned  from  the  East,  Caesar  also  appeared 
in  the  capital.  Eebuffed  by  the  senate,  Pompey  was 
easily  persuaded,  by  his  subtle  rival,  to  ally  himself 
with  the  popular  party.  The  conditions  of  the  alliance 
were  such  as  to  ruin  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  Caesar's  future  greatness.  What  the 
senate  had  refused  to  Pompey — ^grants  of  lands  to  his 
soldiers,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  East — were  now  to  be  conceded  to 
him  by  the  people.  He  had  also  sought  a  second  con- 
sulate: but  this  honour  would  have  made  him  too 
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CHAP,     powerful  for  his  allies,  and  Caesar  secured  it  for  him- 


^-  ■'  "  self.  As  consul,  he  carried  the  demands  of  Pompey 
caMar's  by  a  populajT  vote,  against  all  the  opposition  of  the 
m^res.  Senate,  and  appointed  that  general  and  Crassus,  with 
others,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the 
soldiers.  He  passed  a  variety  of  popular  laws,  in  the 
comitia,  in  defiance  of  the  senate ;  and  during  his 
consulate,  the  people  became  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State.  To  make  the  senate  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  give  force  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
people,  he  published  a  daily  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  senate  and  the  comitia,^  and  in  order  to  control 
the  legislation  of  the  senate,  and  assert  the  authority 
of  the  consul,  he  was  forward  in  addressing  questions 
to  the  senators,  whenever  any  measure  was  proposed.' 
When  the  senate  resisted  his  proposals,  he  appealed  to 
the  comitia.  When  Cato  obstructed  them  by  talking 
against  time,  until  the  close  of  a  sitting,  he  sent  the 
obstinate  senator  to  prison.* 
Caesar's  CsBsar  obtained  for  himself,  also  by  the  vote  of  the 

militarv'  ,  , 

commwids.  peoplc,  the  commaud  of  cisalpine  Gaul,  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  This  government  comprised  the  north  of 
Italy,  with  all  its  legions,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rubi- 
con ;  and  secured  to  Caesar  at  once  the  domination  of 
Eome,  and  opportunities  of  foreign  conquest.  This 
imion  of  the  commands  of  transalpine  and  cisalpine 
Gaul  secured  his  ascendency  in  the  State.    The  one 

^  Suetonius  (GsBsar),  20 ;  But,  de  Jules  CiBar,  i.  375. 

*  livy,  ix.  8. 

'  These  were  favourite  tactics  with  Oato.  He  had  thus  deprived 
Offisar  of  his  triumph  (Plutarch,  y.  80).  At  another  time^  being  limited 
to  a  speech  of  two  hours  in  the  rostrum,  he  persisted  in  speaking  until  he 
was  dragged  down.  Nor  was  he  silenced  even  then :  but  continued  to 
address  the  people  until  turned  out  of  the  forum,  and  afterwards  on  his 
way  to  prison. — ^Ibid.  91. 
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gave  him  the  continued  command  of  an  army,  in  a  chap. 
great  foreign  war :  the  other  made  him  master  of  Italy  ^ — ^ii— - 
and  of  Bome.  The  new  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  to  Csssar's  daughter  Julia ;  and 
while  Csesar  was  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  col- 
leagues, Pompey  and  Orassus,  aided  by  the  demagogue 
Clodius,  were  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  party 
at  Bome,  thwarting  the  senate,  and  propitiating  the 
multitude.^  It  went  iU  with  their  opponents  in  the 
senate.  Cato  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  and 
Cicero  banished  from  the  capital. 

And  now  the  transcendent  genius  of  CaBsar,  as  a  victories 
general,  and  as  an  administrator,  was  revealed.  His  °^^"**''- 
conquests  in  Gaul,  in  Belgium  and  Britain,  extended 
the  dominion  of  Bome  over  Europe,  while  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  conquered  provinces  laid  the  foundations 
of  European  civilisation,  and  eventually  of  European 
liberties. 

Meanwhile,  Bome  itself  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  Anarchy 
anarchy.  The  senate  was  powerless :  Pompey  un- 
equal to  the  direction  of  the  tumultuous  party,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader:  Clodius  busy  and  mischievous: 
the  agitation  of  meaner  demagogues  restless  and  un- 
scrupulous. The  populace  were  supplied  gratuitously 
vnth  com :  the  rabble  and  the  slaves  were  organised 
into  bands,  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  thek  chiefs- 
shouting  in  the  forum  and  fighting  hi  the  streets.  The 
confusion  was  increased  by  a  quarrel  between  Pompey 
and  Clodius.     Pompey  was  losing  influence  at  Bome, 

^  Among  the  measures  of  Olodius  was  one  for  the  reyival  of  political 
cluhs^  which  had  been  already  twice  suppressed  as  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.  They  Were  composed  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people^ 
and  slaves ;  and  their  organisation  assumed  a  military  character. 
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CHAP,    while  CaBsar  was  growing  more  powerful  every  day, 


60  Bx. 


^ — r — '  not  only  by  his  victories,  but  by  lavish  bribes,  games, 

and  largesses,  in  the  capital. 
TTie  trium-        Pompcy,  Seeing  that  he  could  only  recover  his  in- 
Pomp^^,     fluence  by  a  military  command,  and  jealous  of  CsBsar's 

Caesar  and  •!  i.  i  ••/• 

CraflBua.  prowcss,  vauily  sought  a  proconsular  commission  for 
securing  increased  supplies  of  com,  throughout  the 
Eoman  provinces.  So  far  fix)m  acceding  to  his  wishes, 
the  senate,  encouraged  by  the  dissensions  of  the  popular 
party,  was  preparing  to  overthrow  the  triumvirs,  and 
to  recall  Csesar.  But  that  bold  and  wary  strat^ist  out- 
witted his  enemies,  strengthened  the  ties  which  bound 
his  colleagues  to  himself,  and  restored  the  ascendency 
of  his  party.  The  triumvirs  came  to  terms,  and  divided 
amongst  themselves  all  the  power  of  the  State.  To 
Caesar  himself,  the  command  in  Guul  was  extended 
for  another  term  of  five  years :  to  Pompey  was  given 
the  proconsulate  of  Spain  ;  and  to  Crassus  that  of 
Syria,  for  the  same  term.  Caesar  was  in  no  haste  to 
relinquish  his  schemes  of  transalpine  ccmquest ;  ^  and 
while  he  gave  great  powers  to  his  colleagues,  he  re- 
lied, with  fearless  confidence,  upon  his  own  superiority 
over  Pompey,  and  upon  the  fidelity  of  Crassus.  To 
overawe  the  senate,  Pompey  retained  his  legions  in 
Italy,  and  administered  the  government  of  Spain  by  his 
lieutenants.  The  senate  was  no  longer  consulted :  but 
the  will  of  the  triumvirs  was  carried  out,  sometimes  by 
a  popular  vote,  but  more  often  by  then:  own  directions, 
acero  had  been  recaUed  from  his  banishment,  fright- 


^  Montesquieu  says : — 'H  11*7  a  point  d'etat  qui  menace  si  fort  lea 
autree  d'une  conquSte,  que  celui  qui  est  dans  les  horreurs  de  la  guerre  civile.' 
(2)e0  Itomains,  426.)  This  is  a  wonderful  obserration  to  have  made  before 
the  French  revolution ;  and  his  reasons  and  examples  are  no  less  remarkable. 
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ened,  and  bought  over :  Cato  had  been  allowed  to  re-    chap. 


turn,  and  vainly  declaim  against  his  masters.  ^ — r^— 

The  senate  was  overcome,  but  the  patrician  party  The  paw- 
were  not  subdued.  They  could  not  cope  with  an  armed  ^^  ^"  ^' 
force:  but  they  were  active  at  the  elections,  where 
their  wealth  exercised  great  influence  over  citizens, 
now  practised  in  the  most  shameless  corruption :  they 
were  bold  and  outspoken  in  the  courts ;  and  bitter  and 
sarcastic  in  pamphlets  and  lampoons.  On  the  other 
side,  the  democratic  mob  were  turbulent  and  riotous ; 
and,  with  all  his  force,  Pompey  saw  the  capital,  over 
which  he  was  supposed  to  rule,  in  chrome  anarchy. 
The  popular  Clodius  was  killed,  on  the  Appian  Way,  by 
Milo,  the  senatorial  candidate  for  the  consulate ;  and, 
in  revenge,  the  mob  burned  down  the  senate-house. 
For  some  time,  Pompey  had  been  aiming  at  increased  ^P^^ 
power ;  and  now,  having  subdued  the  tumults  by  force,  ^2  b.c. 
he  insisted  upon  his  nomination  as  dictator.  He  passed 
new  laws  in  restraint  of  electoral  abuses  and  corrup- 
tion :  restrained  freedom  of  speech  in  the  courts ;  and 
otherwise  sought  to  cripple  his  opponents.  In  a  few 
months  he  resigned  his  dictatorship,  but  continued  to 
serve  as  a  consul. 

Events  were  now  hurrying  on,  which  were  to  pre-  Rivainr  of 
dpitate  the  fall  of  the  republic.  Crassus  lost  his  life  in  and  cLar. 
a  disastrous  campaign  in  the  East ;  and  the  two  great 
rivals  were  left  to  contend  for  the  mastery.  Pompey, 
ever  jealous  and  distrustful  of  his  absent  colleague, 
and  himself  invested  with  civil  and  military  authority 
in  the  capital,  now  began  to  show  ominous  signs  of 
hostility  to  Cassar.  The  death  of  Julia  had  broken  the 
tie  which  had  bound  them  together ;  and  they  were 
henceforth  to  strive  for  dominion.     Caesar  being  the 
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popular  leader  of  the  democracy,  Pompey  was  naturally 
attracted  to  the  senate  and  the  patrician  party,  upon 
whom  he  had  lately  trampled.  He  needed  their  legal 
authority  :  they  required  his  military  power ;  and  thus 
their  union  was  effected.  It  was  the  design  of  the  new 
confederates  to  recall  Caesar  from  his  command,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  consulate,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  But  Caasar,  who  had  now  completed  his  conquests 
across  the  Alps,  had  returned,  with  some  of  his  legions, 
into  Italy,  and  was  watching  and  counteracting,  from 
Eavenna,  the  machinations  of  his  foes.  To  a  proposal 
in  the  Senate  for  his  recall,  it  was  adroitly  m^ed  by  his 
spokesman.  Curio,  that  both  himself  and  Pompey  should 
be  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms,  at  the  same 
time.  On  such  conditions,  Caesar  avowed  his  willing- 
ness to  resign ;  and  this  subtle  counterplot  prevailed. 
c«sar  Pompey,  who  had   sought  the  ruin  of  his  rival, 

Rubicon,     fouud  Mmsclf  also  deposed  by  the  vote  of  his  obsequious 
senate.     He  refused  to  resign  his  command,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.     Caesar,  on  his  side,  having  made  re- 
newed overtures  for  peace,  which  were  rejected,  col- 
lected his  forces,  and  crossing  the  memorable  Eubicon — 
the  boundary  of  his  own  province — marched  upon  Eome. 
49  B.C.       At  his  approach,  the  capital  was  abandoned,  with  all 
the  State  treasures  ;  and  Pompey  and  the  leading  sena- 
48B.C.        tors  were  driven   out   of  Italy.     He  pursued  them, 
across  the  sea,  into  Macedon,  and  routed  and  destroyed 
the  enemy's  forces  at  Pharsalus.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  treacherously  slain,  on  landing,  by  one 
And  be-      of  his  owu  officcrs.     Caesar  followed  up  the  Pompeian 
master  of     forccs,  in  whatcvcr  region  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
after  four  years  of  victory,  had  destroyed  or  driven 
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into  exile,  all  the  leaders  of  that  party  ;  and  was  abso-    chap. 
lute  master  of  Eome.  ^ — ^ — ' 


It  was  no  longer  the  domination  of  a  party  that  was  His  exten- 
at  issue.  Society  was  disorganised,  and  a  vast  civil  ^were. 
war  had  placed  Caesar  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Leader 
of  the  democratic  party,  he  was  now  superior  to  all 
parties,  as  well  as  to  all  authorities.  There  had  been 
former  dictators,  and  generals  of  victorious  armies,  who 
had  ruled  the  repubhc.  For  a  time,  Marius,  Cinna, 
Sulla,  and  Pompey  had  held  absolute  sway  over  Eome : 
but  now  aU  the  disorders  of  society,  all  the  elements 
of  poMcal  anarchy — ^the  impotence  of  the  senate,  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility,  the  savage  lawlessness  of  the  mob, 
and  the  command  of  a  great  army — combined  to  invest 
CfiBsar  with  the  permanent  government  of  the  State. 
As  dictator,  consul,  and  imperator,  he  henceforth  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  the  great  empire,  which, 
during  the  course  of  five  centuries,  the  republic  had 
conquered.  In  name,  the  repubhc  continued  :  in  fact, 
the  empire  of  the  Cassars  was  now  founded  by  the 
greatest  soldier  and  statesman  of  antiquity.  While  His  policy, 
respecting  the  republican  sentiments  and  traditions  of 
the  Eomans,  and  keeping  aJive  their  time-honoured 
institutions  and  magistracies,  he  centred  in  his  own 
hands  aU  the  authority  of  the  State,  civil,  judicial, 
miHtary,  and  rehgious.  First  magistrate,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  chief  pontiff,  he  held  all  the  reins  of  power 
in  his  grasp  and  reigned  supreme.  It  was  his  aim  to 
reconstruct  the  entire  framework  of  the  State :  to  re- 
organise its  administration ;  and  to  regenerate  society. 
His  genius  and  energies  were  unbounded ;  and  he 
established  a  rule,  at  once  imperial  and  democratic, 
which  lasted  for  four  centuries,  and  laid  deep,  through- 
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CHAP,    out  Europe,  the  foundations  of  future  civilisation  and 
' — ^ — '  liberty. 

His  amsti-  Still  rccognising  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  in 
and  reme-  making  constitutioual  laws,  he  claimed  for  himself  the 
right  to  issue  decrees,  having  all  the  power  of  law,  so 
long  as  he  continued  in  power.  He  recruited  the  re- 
duced ranks  of  the  patricians,  by  new  families  ennobled 
by  himself;  he  enlarged  the  senate  to  900,  selected 
from  his  own  friends  and  followers  of  all  classes,  and 
afterwards  recruited,  by  the  annual  addition  of  the 
quaestors,  over  whose  election  he  exercised  entire  con- 
trol. The  senate  was  his  own  creature  :  as  tribune,  he 
could  put  a  veto  upon  its  laws :  as  prince,  or  leader  of  the 
senate,  he  directed  its  dehberations  :  as  censor,  he  de- 
prived obnoxious  members  of  their  privileges.  He 
used  the  outward  authority  of  the  senate :  but  he  trusted 
it  with  no  independent  power.  He  administered  the 
finances,  upon  an  improved  system :  he  appointed 
governors  and  generals:  he  constituted  himself  the 
supreme  court  of  judicial  appeal :  he  superintended  the 
pubUc  buildings,  and  regulated  the  poUce.  As  chief 
pontiff,  he  ministered  and  interpreted  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  took  care  that  all  auguries  and  omens 
were  propitious  to  his  schemes.  By  restricting  the  dis- 
tribution of  com  to  the  indigent,  he  reduced  it  to  a 
reasonable  form  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  poor  of  the 
capital.  By  emigration,  he  relieved  the  city  of  great 
nmnbers  of  the  idle  and  dangerous  population  ;  and  by 
public  improvements,  he  found  employment  for  others. 
By  sumptuary  laws,  he  vainly  attempted  to  restrain  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  rich,  while  he  afforded 
relief  to  insolvent  debtors.  But  the  poUcy  which  was 
most  fruitful  in  future  times,  was  the  extension  of 
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municipal  government  to  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  chap. 
Eoman  provinces.  Unity  and  equality  were  given  to  - — ^ — ' 
Boman  citizens,  throughout  the  wide  empire.  He  fa- 
voured foreigners,  and  even  introduced  some  of  them 
into  the  senate.  He  founded  colonies  at  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  He  projected  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  reserved  for  Justinian :  he  commenced 
an  extended  survey  of  the  Eoman  dominions :  he  re- 
formed the  calendar;  and  he  founded  a  free  public 
library. 

He  achieved  a  noble  work :  but  he  had  overthrown  The 

usurper 

an  ancient  and  famous  repubhc;  and  in  the  eyes  of  rf^i". 
republicans  he  was  an  usurper.      For  this  usurpation,  ""  "" 
he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life :  ^  but  his  work  continued ; 
and  an  empire  was  eventually  founded,  at  once  military 
and  democratic. 

Disorders  and  civil  wars  were  renewed  after  Caesar's  Anarchy 
death ;  and  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs — ^Octavius,  Casar's 
Lepidus,  and  Marc  Antony — ^if  less  savage  and  indiscri- 
minate than  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  were  more  cold- 
blooded, calculating,  and  selfish.  The  history  of  Eoman 
parties  is  a  disgraceful  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race. 

The  last  friends  of  the  republic  fell  at  Philippi ;  and 

^  Of  the  death  of  Oiesar^  Montesquiea  says : — 'II  y  avoit  un  certain 
droit  des  gens,  une  opinion  ^tablie  dans  toutes  les  r^publiques  de  Grdce 
et  d'ltalie;  qui  faisoit  regarder  comme  na  liomme  vertueux  rassassin  de 
celui  qui  ayoit  usurps  la  Bouveraine  puifisance.  A  Rome,  surtout  depuia 
rezpulfiion  des  rois,  la  loi  ^toit  precise,  les  exemples  re^us :  la  r^publique 
annoit  le  bras  de  chaque  citoyen,  le  Msoit  magistrat  pour  le  moment,  et 
Vayouait  pour  sa  defense.' — Grandeur  et  Dicadence  des  HomamSf  ch.  xi. 
Montesquieu  bimself  justifies  the  assassin: — 'En  effet,  le  crime  de  O^sar, 
qui  -vivoit  dans  un  gouvemement  libre,  n'4toit-il  pas  bors  d*^tat  d'etre 
puni  autrement  que  par  un  assassinat  P  Et  demander  pourquoi  on  ne  Tavoit 
poiiTBuiyi  par  la  force  ouverte,  ou  par  les  loix,  n'^toit-oe  pas  demander 
xaison  de  ses  crimes.' — ^Ibid. 


power. 
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CHAP.  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  under  that  great  ruler's 
' — ^ — '  will,  finally  secured  his  inheritance,  by  the  battle  of 
octaviua  Actium.  This  cautious  and  politic  ruler,  warned  by  the 
{^^  ^  fate  of  the  great  founder  of  his  family,  and  alive  to  the 
consoUda-  repubhcau  traditions  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon 
tionofhiB  ^  govern,  gradually  extended  his  power  by  modera- 
tion, and  outward  deference  to  constitutional  usage,  and 
the  popular  will.  He  contented  himself,  for  several 
years,  with  the  famiUar  and  time-honoured  title  of  con- 
sul ;  and  even  this  modest  office  he  affected  to  resign. 
The  permanent  command  of  the  army  entitled  him  to 
the  rank  of  imperator,  which  had  distinguished  the 
great  Julius.  He  was  proconsul  of  all  the  Eoman  pro- 
vinces. Accepting  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by 
the  censors,  he  reconstituted  the  senate,  so  as  to  secure 
its  fideUty  to  himself,  and  he  ennobled  new  families  to 
support  his  power.  Nominated  prince  of  the  senate, 
he  introduced  all  new  laws,  directed  the  councils  of 
that  body,  and  exercised  its  authority.  Avoiding  r^al 
state  and  titles,  he  accepted  the  venerable  and  ennobling 
name  of  Augustus.  As  chief  pontiff  he  guided  the 
national  faith  and  worship,  and  strengthened  his  hands 
by  all  the  arts  of  supreme  spiritual  power.  And  to 
associate  himself  with  the  people,  he  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  tribune — thus  wielding  the  popular  assemblies, 
as  well  as  the  senate.  Not  contented  with  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  of  which 
he  was  master,  he  enlarged  his  jurisdiction  by  edicts, 
rescripts,  and  constitutions.  Uniting,  in  his  own  person, 
all  the  magistracies  and  constitutional  functions  of  the 
State,  he  continued  to  court  popularity,  as  if  he  had 
yet  to  wia  power.  He  distributed  four  times  the  cus- 
tomary allowance  of  grain,  was  bountifiil  in  his  charities, 
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profiise  in  providing  games  and  spectacles  for  the  mul-    chap. 


titude,  and  pious  in  raising  temples  to  Eoman  divinities  ^ 
and  heroes. 

His  respect  for  the  constitutional  traditions  of  the  Transition 
republic  ensured  a  safe  and  almost  imperceptible  tran-  republic  to 
sition  from  one  form  of  government  to  another ;  and 
the  like  policy  was  long  continued  by  his  successors. 
Sustaining  the  dignity  and  nominal  authority  of  the 
senate,  which  he  again  reduced  to  600,  he  made  it  the 
ostensible  instrument  of  his  own  power.  The  monarch 
veiled,  but  effect  was  given  to  Ids  resolutions  by  decrees 
of  the  senate,  which  were  published  daily  in  its  acta 
diuma,  or  '  Votes  and  Proceedings.'  ^  To  conciliate 
and  reward  the  senators,  he  multiplied  offices,  distinc- 
tions, and  privileges.  The  son  of  a  senator  was  allowed 
to  sit  with  his  father  in  the  senate-house,  and  hence 
the  oflSce  of  senator  grew  to  be  hereditary.  To  the 
senate  so  much  outward  respect  continued  to  be  paid, 
that  for  centuries  it  assumed  the  right  of  confirming  the 
successors  of  Augustus  as  emperors.  But,  under  the 
empire,  this  memorable  assembly  was  ultimately  stripped 
of  its  ancient  independence  and  power,  overpowered 
by  force,  undermined  by  corruption,  dominated  by 
arbitrary  power ;  and,  no  longer  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  glory,  it  sank  with  the  Uberties  of  the 
people.  No  deUberative  body  can  enjoy  more  than  the 
shadow  of  greatness  in  a  State,  which  has  lost  its  free- 
dom. Acknowledging  the  popular  rights  of  the  comitia, 
Augustus  kept  them  inert,  until  it  served  his  purpose  to 
call  them  into  activity ;  when  he  readily  commanded 
their  suffrages  by  the  voting-papers  of  Italian  citizens, 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  there  were  separate  '  votes '  for  the  senate, 
or  "whether  they  were  emhraced  in  an  official  gazette  or  '  Moniteur.' 
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CHAP,  which  he  had  ready  to  his  hand.  And  by  degrees, 
' — ^ — '  these  popular  assemblies — ^which,  however  controlled, 
continued  to  be  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous — ^were 
suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  time-honoured  consul- 
ate was  maintained  with  a  show  of  power,  as  a  homage 
to  popular  traditions ;  and  while  stripped  of  all  real 
authority,  the  consuls  were  invested  with  exalted  dignity 
and  public  respect.  ^ 
Growth  of          The  administration  of  the  overgrown  capital  was  en- 

a  bnreaa-  _  ,  , 

CMC)'.  trusted  to  a  prefect  of  the  city — ^itself  an  ancient  title — 
and  to  a  number  of  municipal  officers  appointed  and 
paid  by  himself.  Gradually  a  nmnerous  official  body, 
or  bureaucracy,  grew  up  round  the  throne,  giving  an 
interest  in  the  State  to  crowds  of  active  spirits,  and  im- 
parting method  and  permanence  to  the  administrative 

A  standing  systcm.  But  above  all  these  means  of  power,  and 
security  to  the  new  monarchy,  was  the  army.  We 
have  seen  how  the  old  citizen  armies  of  the  repubUc 
had  gradually  given  way  to  legions  of  professional 
soldiers  ;  and  now  a  standing  army  was  organised,  with 
as  much  system  as  in  any  modem  European  State. 
The  person  of  the  emperor  was  protected  by  a  strong 
body-guard ;  and  the  peace  of  the  capital  was  maintained 
by  a  picked  garrison.  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
watched  by  a  regular  poUce  force. 

Imperial  These  costly  establishments  were  maintained  by  a 

axaion.  (jomprcheusive  scheme  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
in  which  we  may  find  examples  of  most  of  the  resources 
of  modem  finance ;  *  and  again,  the  collection  of  these 

^  Oitizeiis  meeting  a  consul  in  the  street  were  expected  to  dismount 
from  their  chariots  or  horses,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  which  Ib  probably  the 
origin  of  a  similar  homage  since  paid  to  the  Pope. 

*  Pitt  has  generally  had  the  credit  of  devising  the  obnoxious  window 
tax :  but  under  Augustus  and  his  successors,  not  only  windows,  but  doors 
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imposts  provided  employment  for  multitudes  of  fimc-     chap. 


tionaries — ^agents  and  supporters  of  the  empire.  ^ — ^ — - 

Great  waa  the  power  of  the  Eoman  emperors  :  but  Homage 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  they  continued  to  respect  emperore 
constitutional  forms,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  traditions 
of  freedom.     The  shadow  of  the  republic  was  thrown 
over  the  empire,  until  it  sank,  at  length,  under  military 
despotism. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  suflSdently  discloses  Causes  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  republic  therepub- 
is  to  be  ascribed.  The  ruin  of  the  State  could  scarcely 
have  been  averted  by  a  safer  and  more  politic  con- 
stitution. Its  conquests  had  demoralised  the  people, 
and  created  armies  to  dominate  over  the  civil  power. 
The  city  itself  was  changed  by  the  comprehension  of 
Italian  citizens — ^Latins,  Tuscans,  XJmbrians.  There  was 
no  longer  any  imity  of  sentiment  or  interests  in  this 
mixed  population.  Every  new  city,  embraced  in  the 
Boman  franchise,  had  its  powerftd  factions :  ambitious 
leaders  led  entire  cities  and  nations  to  vote  for  them  and 
their  friends ;  and  the  assembUes  and  comitia  degene- 
rated  into  political  conspiracies.^ 

Such  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  republican  constitution,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  military  empire.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
poUtical  and  social  conditions  of  Eome,  which  rendered 
its  institutions  unsafe,  and  its  society  imsuited  to  the 
successftd  working  of  democracy. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Cicero  that  the  Eoman  '  consti- 


and  door-poflts  were  taxed.  The  sucoeflsion  duty  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Romans,  eighteen  centuries  before  our  own  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Gladstone, 
applied  it  to  ourselves. 

^  See  Montesquieu,  Qrandeur  et  dScadence  de$  Eomains,  ch.  ix. 
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CHAP,    tution  was  not  the  result  of  one  man's  genius,  but  of 
maay  :  neither  did  it  come  into  existence  in  one  man's 


V. 


never  a 

pure 

cracy, 


Defoets  of  ^^j  but  it  has  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
^em^  and  by  the  efforts  of  many  generations/ ^  But  time  and 
"""^        the  slow  growth  of  the  constitution  failed  to  coixect  the 

most  conspicuous  defects  of  the  Boman  government. 
Rome  The  Boman  republic  was  never  a  democracy,  like 

pm'demo-  that  of  Athens.  The  citizens,  indeed,  had  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  in  the  making  of  laws : 
but  their  legislative  powers  were  rarely  brought  into 
action.  In  Athens,  the  citizens  were  so  practised  in 
State  affairs,  that  they  were  able  to  discuss  them  with 
much  of  the  calmness  and  judgment  of  a  senate.  In 
Bome,  they  were  only  consulted  when  popular  griev- 
ances were  to  be  redressed,  or  popular  privileges 
asserted.  They  were  appealed  to  by  democratic  leaders, 
at  times  of  tumultuous  excitement :  they  assembled  in 
vast  numbers :  *  they  were  addressed  with  passionate 
vehemence ;  and  they  were  incapable  of  deUberation. 
The  restraints  upon  their  power,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  patricians  and  the  senate,  still  further  aroused  their 
passions.  So  far  the  pure  democracy  of  Athens  was 
less  dangerous  than  the  restricted  democracy  of  Bome. 
In  both,  there  were  conflicts  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor :  but  in  the  one,  the  majority  triumphed  in  a  con- 
stitutional and  legitimate  form :  in  the  other,  they  could 
rarely  hope  to  prevail  over  their  powerful  opponents, 
without  threats  and  tumult.  A  perpetual  collision  of 
forces  seemed  to  be  the  law  of  the  Boman  common- 
wealth. 

1  De  RepMicdj  b.  ii.  ch.  1. 

*  It  appeared  \ij  the  Oensus  of  86  b.c.  that  there  -were  394,337  Eomaa 
citizens.  In  70  B.o.  this  nmnher  had  increased  to  463,000 :  but  of  these  the 
larger  proportion  resided  at  too  great  a  distance  to  attend  the  Oomitia. 
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Even  the  judicature  of  Borne  provoked  colliaions     chap. 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  people.     At  Athens,  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  popular  dicasteries  heard  and  determined  the  causes  conflicts  of 

jadicftture. 

brought  before  them.  At  Bome,  citizens  accused  of 
crimes  were  tried  by  the  magistrates :  but,  if  condemned, 
they  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sentence  had  been  affirmed  by  three  public 
assemblies,  that  they  could  suffer  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes.^  This  attempt  to  reconcile  a  magis- 
terial with  a  popular  judicature,  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  both.  The  Athenian  judicature  was  faulty,  by 
reason  of  the  undue  number  of  its  judges :  the  Eoman 
judicature  was  still  more  faulty,  inasmuch  as  trials, 
already  conducted  by  magistrates,  were  afterwards  dis- 
cussed in  large  popular  assemblies,  where  passions, 
prejudices,  and  the  rivalry  of  parties  and  classes,  pre- 
vailed over  considerations  of  justice.  A  cripiinal  trial 
thus  became  the  occasion  for  popular  excitement,  and 
an  irritating  conflict  of  authorities. 

It  was  in  this  fitful  feushion  that  democracy  played  J^J]^/ 
its  part,  in  the  institutions  of  Bome.  But  the  real  and  democracy, 
constant  power  of  the  State  was  vested,  throughout  its 
history,  in  an  oligarchy.  In  the  earher  times  of  the 
republic,  the  nobles  ruled  by  right  of  birth :  in  later 
times,  the  old  and  the  new  aristocracy  governed  by 
union,  and  the  force  of  wealth.  They  held  all  the 
highest  offices  of  State — ^they  were  consuls,  generals, 
proconsuls,  and  praetors — and  they  filled  the  senate. 
At  this  period  Bome  had,  in  truth,  become  a  plutocracy. 
It  was  this  oligarchy  of  wealth  which  plundered  Boman 
provinces,  and  corrupted  Boman  citizens.   They  banded 

1  Mommsen,  EitA,  of  Bame^  i.  451. 
p   2 
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CHAP,  together  in  dangerous  factions — ^now  plotting  with  reac- 
^ — ^ — '  tionary  senators,  and  now  courting  the  populace :  they 
pursued  their  rivals  with  proscription  and  confiscation  : 
they  led  victorious  armies  to  overawe  their  own 
countrjmen ;  and  they  usurped,  again  and  again,  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State.  It  was  their  imbridled 
ambition,  more  than  any  other  cause,  which  brought 
ruin  upon  the  republic. 
How  far  Wc  cauuot,  therefore,  point  to  democracy  as  the 

<»mributed  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  repubUc  :  but 
of  thl  re-  it  was  a  constant  source  of  disorder,  and  of  danger  to 
public.  ^^^  State.  Ill  regulated,  misled,  corrupted  and  debased, 
it  was  a  disturbing  force  in  Eoman  pohtics,  and  con- 
tributed to  that  series  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars, 
which  destroyed  the  Uberties  of  the  commonwealtL 
Eome  was  governed  by  the  oligarchy,  as  magistrates 
and  senators  :  but  these  owed  their  power  to  the  choice 
of  the  people.  On  one  side  was  the  ruling  class — rich, 
ambitious  and  imscrupulous :  on  the  Dther,  a  promis- 
cuous mass  of  citizens,  who  conferred  great  oflSces  upon 
their  masters,  without  responsibility  for  their  choice,  or 
control  over  their  administration.  Political  power  was 
divorced  from  its  source,  directly  the  people  had  declared 
their  election  of  a  magistrate.  The  candidates  had  every- 
thing to  gain  from  the  people — ^power,  wealth,  and 
honours — ^the  people  perceived  no  gain  for  themselves, 
save  in  the  hberality  of  the  candidates.  Hence  arose 
that  scandalous  corruption,  which  demoralised  the 
people,  and  perverted  the  free  institutions  of  the  re- 
pubUc. 
Diaordere  Nor  wcrc  thcsc  the   only  abuses  of  democracy. 

Sbos^orcf    Candidates  relied  not  only  upon  the  corrupt  votes  of 
citizens,  in  the  comitia:  but  upon  intimidation,  and 
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Ihreaterdng  demonstrations  of  physical  force.     A  party     chap. 


conflict,  which  divided  the  populace  of  a  great  capital  ' — ^ — ' 
into  hostile  forces,  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  civil 
war.  To  quell  such  disorders,  and  to  save  the  State 
from  revolution,  generals  interposed  with  their  dis- 
ciplined armies ;  and  military  usurpation  naturally  sucr- 
ceeded  to  popular  tumults.  It  had  become  a  question 
whether  the  civil  power  should  be  overcome  by  mobs 
or  by  soldiers ;  and  the  stronger  and  safer  force  pre- 
vailed. Anarchy  was  repressed  by  the  sword.  In 
this  way,  the  growing  abuses  of  democracy  precipitated 
the  advent  of  military  despotism,  which  successive  con- 
quests, under  ambitious  generals,  and  vast  standing 
armies,  otherwise  rendered  inevitable. 

Bearing  these  disturbing  causes  in  view,  it  may  not  Faults  m 
be  without  instruction  to  speculate  how  far  changes  in  stitutiona. 
the  constitutional  laws   and  government  might  have 
mitigated  some  of  the  worst  disorders  of  the  repubUc. 
In  default  of  representation,  no  better  constitution  of  Poduonof 
the  senate  could  have  been  devised.     It  comprised  the     *  "^^ 
men  who  had  already  been  chosen  to  high  magistracies, 
and  who  had  done  conspicuous  services  to  the  State. 
But,  instead  of  being  brought  into  close  relations  with 
the  people,  it  wa3  placed  in  a  position  of  constant  an- 
tagonism to  the  tribunes  and  the  comitia.    Its  constitu- 
tion was  not  unlike  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  being 
composed  of  men  of  high  birth,  great  wealth,  and  emi- 
nent pubhc  services :  but  it  stood  alone,  in  presence  of 
the  people.     And  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  it  were  a  single  chamber  invested 
with  paramount  legislative  and  administrative  powers, 
and  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  vast  meetings  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  tumultuous  assemblages  in  Palace 
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CHAP.    Yard,  without  the  support  of  another  Chamber,  repre- 


- — r — '  senting  the  people,  and  moderatmg  and  directing  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  commonalty?    Such  were, 
in  truth,  the  relations  of  the  senate  to  the  people  of 
Rome, 
irregniar  An  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  natu- 

thecomitia.  rally  the  earliest  form  of  freedom :  but  it  was  obviously 
imsuited  to  any  but  the  smallest  States.  Yet  this  form 
of  goremment,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  throughout 
the  history  of  the  republic.  The  inevitable  results 
were  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  senate  and  the  people 
were  constantly  in  conflict.  Nor  were  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  senate  and  of  the  comitia  well  defined. 
There  were  two  popular  assemblies — ^the  centuries  and 
the  tribes.  Each  of  these  assemblies  claimed  an  equal 
right  of  making  laws,  being  composed  of  the  same  body 
of  citizens  differently  classed  and  distributed.  If  a  new 
law  was  proposed  by  a  consul  or  praetor,  he  convened 
the  centuries  :  if  by  a  tribune,  he  assembled  the  tribes. 
The  vote  of  either  was  equally  binding  upon  the  State : 
but  neither  could  properly  pass  a  law  which  had  not 
received  the  prior  sanction  of  the  senate.  A  scheme  so 
anomalous  as  this  for  distributing  the  legislative  powers 
between  the  senate  and  the  people  coiild  only  result  in  col- 
hsion  and  popular  encroachments.  When  the  powers  of 
the  more  popular  assembly  of  the  tribes  were  enlarged,^ 
the  anomaly  of  two  coordinate  bodies  of  citizens  was, 
in  some  measure,  corrected  :  but  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  the  senate  became  even  more  direct  and 
dangerous. 

With  the  lights  of  modem  experience,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  consider  how  far  a  system  of  popular  repre- 

^  See  wpra,  p.  161. 
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sentation  would  have  brought  these  conflictmg  forces     chap. 


into  harmony.  By  such  a  remedial  measure,  the  force  ^ — ^ — ' 
of  the  people  would  have  become  less  dangerous,  while  ^Ji^. 
the  senate  would  have  been  strengthened  by  its  moral  ****°°' 
support.  The  responsibOities  of  the  senate  would  have 
been  increased ;  and  the  political  alienation  of  classes 
replaced  by  mutual  confidence.  The  varied  forces  and 
interests  of  society  would  have  been  consoUdated.  The 
wealthy  aristocracy  would  still  have  ruled  the  State : 
but  they  would  have  shared  their  power  with  other 
classes  of  citizens ;  and  the  policy  of  the  State  would 
have  been  determined,  not  by  irregular  conflicts,  but  by 
timely  concessions  to  popular  demands.  Eepresenta- 
tionis  the  only  saf^uard  against  anarchy,  in  democratic 
constitutions.^  In  Eome  representation  waa  pecuHaxly 
needed,  as  it  offered  the  only  means  by  which  large 
bodies  of  citizens,  enjoying  the  Eoman  firanchise,  but 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  could  have  exer- 
cised their  poUtical  rights.  Without  it,  the  citizens  of 
Eome  itself  usurped  all  their  powers ;  and  Eoman 
citizenship,  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital,  was  but  a 
barren  honour. 

Again,  the  attributes  of  the  senate  were  far  too  Attn- 
extended  and  too  ill-defined  for  the  safe  and  effective  senate, 
government  of  a  State.  Its  proper  province  was  that 
of  legislation :  yet  it  shared  its  powers,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  very  uncertain  and  irregular  fashion,  with  the 
people.  It  exercised  wide  executive  and  administrative 
functions:  but  these  again  were  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the   consub  and   other  magistrates — ^the 

^  Mr.  Freeman  eajB  :^'  In  Italj  a  repreeentatiye  system  would  have 
delivered  Bome  from  the  fearful  choice  which  she  had  to  make  between 
anarchy  and  despotism.' — Eut,  of  Fed,  Govt,  67. 
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CHAP,    former  being  permanent,  and  the  latter  elected  by  the 
' — * — '  people.     Encroachments  and  collisions  were  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  such  divided  authority.   And  these 
evils  were  aggravated  by  changes  in  the  constitutional 
cancentra-  positiou  of  thcsc  magistrates  themselves.     One  of  the 
powers       best  secuiities  to  the  commonwealth  had  been  found 
diioded/      in  the  nimiber  of  important  magistracies,  with  inde- 
pendent  and   well-defined  authority.     The  executive 
power  of  the  State  had  been  divided,  with  careful  hmi- 
tations,  among  numerous  magistrates,  annually  chosen, 
who  checked  and  controlled  one  another ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  republic,  when  men  hke  Marius, 
Sulla,  Pompey  and  Cflesar  united  in  their  own  persons 
extraordinary,    and    in     some    measure    permanent, 
powers.^ 
Need  of  a  How  many  of  the  disastrous  evils  lately  recounted 

powers.  might  not  have  been  averted,  if  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  senate  had  been  entrusted 
to  a  council,  independent  of,  yet  responsible  to,  the 
senate  I  The  union  of  dvil  and  military  authority  in 
the  annual  consids  was  another  serious  error.  The  dvil 
power  should  always  have  been  distinct  and  supreme. 
A  president  of  the  republic,  elected  either  by  the  senate 
or  by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  an  executive 
council,  controlled  by  the  senate,  might  have  brought 
into  harmonious  action  the  patridans  and  the  demo- 
cracy, the  senate  and  the  comitia,  the  conquering  armies 
and  the  dvil  power.  No  such  remedial  measures  were 
attempted ;  and  the  Eoman  State  fell  before  a  military 
autocracy,  imder  which  all  the  sodal  evils  of  the  repubhc 
were  continued  and  aggravated. 

1  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  decadence  des  JRommm,  ch.  zi. 
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But  we  must  look  beyond  the  political  institutions  of    chap. 
Eome,  and  seek  in  her  social  condition,  the  primary  - — ^ — - 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  republic.     The  evUs  of  Eoman  social 

-L  ^  causes  of 

society  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  and  their  con-  ^^ 
nection  with  the  failure  of  free  institutions  is  obvious. 
There  was  no  union  of  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
common  interests  and  sympathies;   nor  any  adequate 
gradation  of  classes,  to  balance  their  relative  forces. 
Without  a  middle  class,  industrious,  orderly,  progresave 
and  contented,  society  was  broadly  divided  into  the  rich 
and  the  poor.     And  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic, 
both  were  corrupted.     The  rich  became  more  covetous 
and  grasping.   In  amassmg  wealth,  they  had  no  scruples 
of  honour  or  conscience.      They  plundered  enemies : 
they  wrung  iniquitous  exactions  from  provinces  com- 
mitted  to  their  care:   they  appropriated  the  pubUc 
lands:   they  traded  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State. 
In  the  selfish  pursuit  of  power  and  wealth,  they  forgot 
the  patriotism  of  the  old  Eomans.     At  the  same  time, 
their  morals  had  become  depraved.     The  Eoman  cha 
racter  was  more  prone  to  coarse  indulgences,  than  to 
refined  enjoyments ;   and  when  luxury  invaded  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  it  made  them  gluttonous  and 
sensual,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  seek  after  a  higher 
ideal  of  life,  in  which  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  in 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  refinement  of  manners.^     Such 
were  the  wealthy  upper  classes,  who  governed  Eome ; 
and  under  any  form  of  government — ^whether  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  or  democracy — corrupt  rulers  have 
ever  brought  ruin  upon  a  State. 

The  poorer  classes  were  no  less  demoralised,  as 

1  Burke  could  not  haye  sedd  of  the  Romans^  *  vice  itself  lost  half  its 
evU,  \fj  losing  all  its  grossness.' — Iteflectuma  on  the  Rev.  m  France, 
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CHAP,    citizens,  and  depositaries  of  political  power.     Pauper- 
— r — '  ised  by  bounties  of  grain :  ^  corrupted  by  bribery :  de- 
Demorau-    bascd  by  barbaxous  and  brutal  entertainments  :  tainted 
the  poor,     with  the  vices  of  slavery :  without  regulated  industry  : 
disunited  by  the  confusion  of  many  nationalities  ;  and 
unsettled  by  incessant  wars  and  revolutions,  they  were 
wanting  in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  democracy. 
DemoraU-         The  causcs  which  had  overthrown  the  republic,  pre- 
the  people    pared  the  Eomans  for  submission   to  the   tyranny  of 
empire.       the  worst  of  their  emperors.     Their  public  virtues  had 
given  way  to  rapacity  and  greed :   power  had  become 
their  only  law :  their  spirit  had  been  broken  by  sue- 
cessive  proscriptions ;   and   dieir  private  virtue   had 
succimibed  to  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence.     In  the 
oppression  of   their  own  slaves,   they  had    become 
familiarised  with  merciless  abuses  of  power ;  and  in 
the  barbarous  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts, 
they  had  been   trained   to   cruelty  and  a  thirst   for 
blood. 
Domina-  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  imperial  polity  allow  of  popular 

army.  influences  in  the  government  of  the  State.  When  once 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars  had  been  established,  there 
was  an  end  of  tumults  and  instirrections :  the  turbulent 
populace,  which  had  for  centuries  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  capital,  was  subdued  :  the  democracy  was  over- 
come. Henceforth  Eome  was  governed  by  the  army, 
which  made  and  unmade  emperors:*   there  was  no 


^  '  It  was  said  that  he  first  ruined  the  Roman  people  who  fint  gare 
them  treats  and  g^tuities.  Coriolanus,  who  deprecated  the  increasing 
influence  and  holdness  of  the  populace,  especially  condemned  the  distri- 
bution of  grain,  in  imitation  of  the  democratic  States  of  Greece,  as  en- 
coura^n^  the  insolence  of  the  rahhle.* — Plutarch,  ii.  101-193. 

'  E.g,  Nero,  GMha,  Otho,  Yitellius,  Vespasian. 
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longer  any  thought  of  the  people,  as  the  source  of  power.^     chap. 
The  plebeians  looked  up  to  the  Caesars  as  the  embodi-  - — ^ — ' 
ment  of  popular  power ;  ^  and  while  the  army  was  faith- 
fill,  the  discontents  of  the  people  were  without  danger. 

The  poUtical  demoralisation  of  the  last  days  of  the  inteUec- 
repubhc  had  been  so  deplorable  :  its  civil  wars,  its  pro-  lopment 
scriptions,  its  intrigues,   its  outrages  upon  law   and  Augusun 
order  so  disastrous :  that  the  domestic  peace  of  the  **^ 
empire,  at  first,  afforded  a  propitious  relief  from  the  dis- 
orders of  freedom.     The  genius  of  Eoman  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  historians,  which  ages  of  freedom  had 
fostered,  found  repose  and  encouragement  under  the 
shelter  of  the  empire ;  and  made  famous,  for  aU  time, 
the  Augustan  age  of  Eoman  literature. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  gloom  of  the  empire,  ^^^J™  ^^ 
there  was  yet  one  bright  spot.  Freedom  of  thought  imderthe 
was  recognised,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  despotic 
States  of  modem  Europe.  Education  was  absolutely 
free  :  the  youth  of  Eome  was  trained,  by  its  own  inde- 
pendent teachers,  in  languages,  composition,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric :  their  studies  were  controlled  neither  by 
priest  nor  magistrate ;  and  long  after  the  accomplish- 
ments of  public  life  had  lost  their  significance,  oratory 
continued  to  be  the  foremost  study  of  the  Eomans. 
Eloquence  could  no  longer  sway  the  senate,  nor  bring 
powerful  offenders  to  justice :  but  it  was  freely  exer- 
cised in  dissertations  upon  philosophy  and  morals,  upon 
theories  of  government,  upon  Uberty,  and  even  upon 


■  •  •  • 


Nam  qtd  dal)at  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  onmiay  nunc  se 
Gontinety  atque  duas  tantum  res  anzius  optat, 
Panem  et  Oircenses.' — Jttyenal,  x.  81. 
'  Quinet  says,  *  Le  peuple  couronn^ : '  but  that  would  seem  fxt  too 
philosophical  a  yiew  for  them  to  concei?e. 
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CHAP     tyrannicide.     Writing  was  no  less  firee;  and  without 


— r^— '  the  aid  of  printing,  the  circulation  of  popular  works  was 
curiously  extensive.  Neither  the  political  nor  social 
condition  of  the  Eomans  was  Ukely  to  favour  composi- 
tions, of  which  their  rulers  had  cause  to  be  jealous : 
but  wit  and  satire,  poetry  and  annals  of  the  past,  might 
safely  be  tolerated,  even  by  despots. 

Dcmoraii-  But  the  imperial  rule  was  fraught  with  evil  to  the 

Ration  of  ^        ^  *-' 

the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Eomans.    With 

Romans. 

a  complete  prostration  of  pohtical  freedom,  the  upper 
classes  of  Eome  were  debauched  by  vice,  luxury, 
indolence  and  fiivoUty,  the  populace  debased  by  corrup- 
tion and  evil  examples.  Not  only  culture,  but  civili- 
sation, gradually  decayed :  even  the  traditional  courage 
and  mihtary  prowess  of  the  Eomans  perished  with 
their  liberties  ;  and  the  proud  conquerors  of  the  world 
were  enslaved  by  barbarians,  whom  they  had  despised. 
The  ruin  of  Eoman  civilisation  precipitated  Europe 
into  darkness,  which  was  to  be  shortly  penetrated  by  the 
light  of  Christianity.  The  extended  conquests  of  the 
Eomans,  united  by  their  administration,  their  laws  and 
their  language,  prepared  the  way  for  the  development 
of  the  new  religious  communion ;  and,  when  Eome  had 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  it  became 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  Western  Church  of 
Christendom. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BARE  AGES  AND  THE  BEVIYAL. 

THE  BABK  AGBS — lEB  FKUDAL  8TBTBM — EXTIErOTIOK  OF  PBEEDOK  — 
CATTSES  0?  SOCIAL  AlfD  POLITICAL  DCPBOYSMENT — TBUTOITIO  CUSTOICB 
— T&ADinONB  OF  BOMB— CITRTflTTATraTY  AJSTD  THB  CHTJBCH — CHIYALBT 
— THB  CKTTBADBB  —  GROWTH  OF  TOWKB  —  BEGAT  OF  FEUDALXBH  — 
HEVIVAL  OF  LBABimira  AKD  THE  ABIS — BOIENTEFIG  SISCOTBBIBB — 
BEPBEB8I0V  OF  THOITOHT  BT  THE  CHUBCH — THE  BEFOBMAIION'. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  empire  caused  a  general  dis-     chap. 
organisation  of  government  and  of  society  throughout  ^ — r-^— - 
Europe.     The  civilisation  of  antiquity  was  overthrown,  Diaorgani^ 
and  laws  and  institutions  which  the  statesmanship  of  societyafter 
ages  had  built  up,  gave  way  to  brute  force  and  plunder,  the  west- 
No  polity  was  known  but  that  of  conquest ;  and  society  *™  ^^  "' 
was  divided  into  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
On  one  side  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  by  right  of  con- 
quest :  on  the  other,  serfs  and  husbandmen  governed 
by  the  sword.     The  rulers  were  rude  and  unlettered 
warriors,  whom  the  cidture  of  Greece  and  Eome  had 
never  reached,  and  upon  whom  die  light  of  modem 
civilisation  had  not  yet  dawned:  while  the  civilised 
races  were  trodden  down,  and  the  arts  and  acquire- 
ments of  their  ancestors  were  forgotten. 

The  conquering  races  having  taken  possession  of  Barbarian 
the  chosen  lands,^  and  parcelled  them  out,*  by  right 

^  In  some  caaee  they  were  contented  with  one-third  of  the  lands :  in 
otherB,  with  two-thizds:  but  there  were  successive  invasions  by  fresh 
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CHAP,    of  conquest,   their  leaders  established  themselves   as 


' — «— -^  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  feudal  system.  Even  when  the  first 
violence  of  conquest  and  settlement  was  exhausted,  the 
new  social  order  was  incompatible  with  freedom.  At  this 
period — as  throughout  the  history  of  the  world — 
invaders  were  gradually  drawn  into  closer  relations 
with  the  conquered  races ;  until,  at  length,  they  were 
fiised  into  one  people.  But  in  a  society  composed  of 
kings,  feudal  lords,  vassals,  and  ser&,  the  very  elements 
of  freedom  were  wanting.  And,  even  imder  conditions 
less  adverse  to  freedom,  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
was  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  their  subjection.^ 

The  dark  Eomau  civilisation  had  already  declined  under  the 

empire  ;  and  successive  invasions  of  barbarian  hordes 
had  completed  its  ruin.  The  fairest  lands  of  Europe 
were  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  At  one  time,  the 
natives  were  overcome  by  their  fierce  invaders :  at 
another,  fresh  hordes  poured  in  upon  them ;  and  their 
country  was  desolated  by  the  wars  of  the  rival  tribes, 
contending  for  conquest  and  a  division  of  the  spoil.  By 
the  general  laws  of  antiquity,  the  conquered  became 
the  captives  and  slaves  of  the  conquerors.  The  clouds 
of  night  seemed  gathering  over  Europe.  These  evil 
times  have  since  been  fitly  known  as  the  dark  ages. 
Not  learning  only,  but  the  arts,  commerce,  and  industry 
were  overshadowed  by  their  darkness.  A  new  society, 
and  a  new  civilisation  had  now  to  be  built  up,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 

Europe  lay  under  the  rule  of  force.     What  the 

hoides,  whose  needs  were  to  be  satisfied ;  and  conqnerois  were  onlj  re- 
strained in  the  settlement  of  lands  by  their  numbers^  and  their  means  of 
occupation. 

'  See  Sismondi,  Hut,  de  la  Chute  de  F Empire  jRamain,  ch.  y.-Tiii. 
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lords  of  the  soil  had  won  by  the  sword,  they  held  by     c^^^- 
the  sword.   They  raised  fortified  castles,  which  frowned  "- 


upon  their  neighbours  from  hill  and  crag :  they  armed  ^^!^^ 
their  retainers  to  the  teeth,  and  saUied  forth  on  their 
stout  war-horses,  to  do  battle  with  their  rivals,  or  to 
scour  the  plains  for  booty.  Society  was  prostrate  be- 
fore the  sword  and  buckler,  the  spear  and  the  cross- 
bow. Law  and  right  were  determined  by  the  will  of 
the  strongest.  Every  baron  was  absolute  within  his  own 
domain ;  and  his  imchecked  power,  his  warlike  habits, 
and  his  uncultured  nature,  combined  to  make  him 
proud  and  arbitrary.  A  tyrant  ruled  over  every 
village.  The  narrow  bounds  of  these  local  tyrannies 
straitened  the  yoke  of  the  serfs,  constrained  the  free 
intercourse  of  the  people,  perpetuated  their  ignorance 
and  dependence,  and  checked  their  social  improve- 
ment.^ And  this  was  the  government  which  prevailed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  for  many  centuries.*^ 

But  this  general  prostration  of    the    people    of  CAosesof 
Europe  was  gradually  lightened  by  the  operation  of  political 
several  causes  which  contributed  to  the  ultimate  re-  ment. 
generation  of  society,  and  the  advancement  of  freedom. 
These  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  free  institutions  of 
the  conquerors  themselves :  in  the  traditional  laws  and 

1  Accordiiig  to  M.  Giuzot, '  Sous  quelque  point  de  yue  que  vous  con- 
sid^ez  le  progite  de  la  soci^t^,  vous  rencontrez  le  regime  f^odul  comme 
olwtacle;'  Hitt.  de  la  Civ.  108;  sixth  edition.  I  cannot  accept  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Motley  {Hit^.  of  the  Un,  Netherlander  iii.  518),  that  during 
the  course  of  the  fourteen  centuries  since  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire, 
the  progress,  however  concealed  or  impeded,  has  been  towards  democracy. 
During  the  dark  ages,  not  only  democracy,  but  freedom,  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  extinguished. 

'  It  attained  maturity  in  the  tenth  century  \  and  declined  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  gradually  gave  way  to 
monarchy  (Ouizot,  But.  de  la  dv,  66). 
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CHAP,     customs  of  Eome  :  in  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
— ' — '  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  the  increasing  enlighten- 
ment and  general  expansion  of  mediaeval  society. 
Teutonic  The  Tcutonic  invaders — ^barbarians,  indeed,  as  mea- 

customs. 

sured  by  the  standards  of  Eoman  civilisation — ^had,  for 
ages,  enjoyed  a  rude  freedom  in  their  own  lands,  which 
had  siurvived  the  liberties  of  Eome  herself.  They  were 
brave,  and  they  were  free.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms had  been  extolled  by  Julius  Caesar,^  and  by 
Tadtus.^  They  elected  their  patriarchal  kings :  they 
chose  their  chiefs  or  leaders  in  war,  for  their  valour : 
the  power  of  their  kings  was  Umited  ;  and  their  chiefs 
ruled  by  example  rather  than  by  authority.*  Their 
councils  were  pubhc  and  popular,  Hke  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  king  and  chiefs  met  the  war- 
riors and  the  assembled  people,  addressed  them  iq 
words  of  persuasion — ^not  of  command — and  sought 
their  approbation,  hke  the  orators  of  a  free  State. 
Tacitus  describes  such  an  assembly  almost  in  the 
words  of  Homer.*  And  as  the  early  Gh^eeks  advanced 
from  such  customs  as  these,  to  the  most  democratic 
governments  of  antiquity ;  so  the  Teutons,  reared  in 
freedom,  were  destined,  in  ftiture  ages,  to  be  the  fore- 
most champions  of  European  Uberties. 

^  De  BeUo  OaUico,  ^  De  MorHnu  Gemumorum, 

*  '  Reges  ex  nobilitate ;  duces  ex  yirtute  sumuiit  Nee  regibus  infinita 
aut  libera  potestas :  et  duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio :  si  prompti,  si 
conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant,  admiratione  pressunt.' — ^TacituS;  De  Mor, 
Oerm,  cb.  vii. 

^  'De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus  onmeB.' — 
Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ,  xi.  And  again : —  *  Ut  turbie  placuit,  oooaidunt 
armati.  Silentium  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  turn  et  coercendi  jus  est^  impe- 
ratur.  Mox  rex  vel  princepsi  prout  aetas  cuique,  prout  nobilitas,  prout 
decus  bellorum,  prout  fiacundia  est,  audiuntur,  auctoritate  suadendi  magis 
quam  jubendi  potestate.  Si  displicuit  sententia,  fremitu  asperaantur: 
sin  placuit,  firameas  concutiunt.' — Ibid« 
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Whatever  the  relations  between  the  conquerors  and     ^  y^^- 
the  conquered,  the  Teutonic  and  other  northern  races  "*    '"^ 
carried  with  them  into  their  adopted  countries  the  into  uai^^ 
cherished  customs  of  their  ancestors.^     Thus  we  find  ^^J^^' 
the  Lombards,  long  after  they  had  settled  in  the  plains 
of  Italy,  electing  their  king,*  who,  like  his  German 
ancestors,  consulted  his  assembled  people  at  Pavia, 
Milan,  and  elsewhere.     And  their  prescriptive  laws 
were  transcribed  into  Teutonic  Latin,  and  ratified  by 
the  king  and  people.'    The  BurgimSians,  the  Visigoths, 
the  Saxons,  and  other  tribes,  also  collected  their  laws, 
in  their  new  homes.*    And  it  was  the  custom  of  these 
northern  races  to  determine  by  what  laws  they  would 
be  ruled :  whether  by  those  of  their  ancestors,  or  by 
some  other  code.     The  Lombards  had  no  less  than  six 
bodies  of  law ;  and  every  man  was  entitled  to  declare 
by  which  of  these  he  would  be  judged.* 

Wherever  the  Teutonic   races  settled  themselves,  comparison 

of  Greek 

their  customs  continued  to  ofier  a  singular  resemblance  and  Teu- 
to  those  of  the  early  Greeks.     Their  kings  were  patri-  toms. 
archal ;   descended    from   the   gods :  chiefs    in   war : 
supreme  in  the  judgment  seat :  they  assembled  the 
chiefs  and  people  in  pubUc  council,  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war.     As  in  Greece,  the  chiefe  had 

^  Italy  was  oyerrun  hy  the  OstrogothB  and  Lombards  :  Gaul  by  the 
Franks :  England  by  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons :  Spain  by  the  Visi- 
goths :  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 

^  'Le  royaume  des  Lombards  dtoit  ^leefaf.  De  diz-huit  rois  qui 
avoient  pr^c^^  Botharis,  on  n*en  yoit  que  trois  ou  quatre  qui  aient  suc- 
o6d4  k  leurs  p^res/ — Sismondi,  Mist,  des  JRSp*  Itdl,  i.  66. 

'  Gibbon,  Rome,  v.  354  (ch.  xlv.) 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix\  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  Oh,  75 'y  Sis- 
mondi,  Hist,  des  BSp.  Itdl.  i.  17,  66. 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  lUp.  Ital.  i.  71.  Monteeqideu  and  Sismondi 
agree  that  the  Lombard  laws  were  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  bar- 
iMiiaii  codes. 

VOL.  L  Q 
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CHAP,    gradually  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  kings, 
— r-^— '  and  established  aristocracies  :  so  the  Teuton  chiefs  in- 


creased  their  possessions  and  their  military  power, 
equipped  troops  of  cavalry  for  the  field,  and  became 
more  powerful  than  their  kings.  But  while  the  Greek 
chiefs  generally  deposed  their  kings,  the  Teuton  barons 
were  content  to  restrain  their  prerogatives,  and  to  found 
a  proud  feudal  nobiUty,  almost  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  their  own  domains. 
The  smaUness  of  the  Greek  States  forbade  such  a  divi- 
mon  of  power,  between  the  king  and  his  nobles  :  there 
was  no  room  for  both :  but  the  extent  of  European  king- 
doms favoured  a  constitution,  in  which  the  king  could 
assemble  the  nobles  imder  his  banner,  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  unity  of  the  State,  while  they  owed  him  an 
allegiance,  Uttle  more  than  nominal,  in  time  of  peace. 
aflbiifr  ^^  people  were  without  hberty :  but  there  were 

*n^  ,         no  despotic  monarchies ;  ^  and  a  rude  spirit  of  indepen- 

vassals.  ■*•  ir  it 

dence  marked  the  warlike  vassals  of  kings  and  feudal 
lords.  And  in  this  spirit  lay  the  seeds  of  future 
freedom.  Partly  from  the  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
race ;  and  partly  from  the  natural  relations  of  chiefs 
and  vassals,  it  became  a  feudal  custom  for  the  chie&  to 
assemble  their  vassals,  to  consult  them  as  to  their 
wars  and  other  enterprises,  and  to  demand  their  aid,  in 
armed  men,  horses,  equipments,  forage,  and  other  sub- 
sidies. Such  assemblies  grew  into  settled  institutions, 
and  ultimately  assumed  the  form  of  parliaments. 

The  next  cause  of  ultimate  social  improvement,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  was  the  continued  influence  of  the 
traditional  laws  and  customs  of  ancient  Rome.     Muni- 

'  Gervinus  Bays  that  in  no  Teutonic  State  has  a  militaiy  despotiBm 
been  endured. — Intro,  to  Hist  of  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  57. 
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cipal  institutions  were  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the    chap. 
Boman  polity.     In  Italy,  towns  had  been  the  centres  of  ' — •-- — ' 
government  and  of  society :  the  land  being  cultivated  Traditional 
by  their  inhabitants,  who  prized  the  privil^es    of  ^^^^ 
citizenship,  no  less  than  their  proprietary  rights  as  land- 
owners.     The  same  customs  extended  to  the  more 
distant  dominions  of  the  emph-e  ;  and  municipal  towns 
had  been  founded  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  which  continued  to  flourish  under  the  empire. 
Their  privileges,  indeed,  had  sufiered  from  the  Imperial 
rule ;  and  invasions  and  conquests  had  ruined  them : 
but  the  traditions  of  municipal  self-government  long 
survived  these  ancient  institutions.     In  the  South  of 
Europe,  they  were  cherished  until  the  revival  of  popular 
franchises  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages. 
Further  north,  the  like  traditions  occasionally  prevailed, 
as  in  Treves,  Cologne,  Toumai,  Amiens,   Arras,  and 
Cambrai.^ 

The  feudal  system  was  fatal  to  municipal  institutions.  Feudalism 
The  conquerors  had  seized  upon  the  most  fertile  lands  towns. 
— ^generally  the  property  of  citizens :  they  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  territories,  and  despised  the  cities 
and  their  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  despoiled. 
Hitherto  dominion  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  towns : 
now  it  was  held  with  a  strong  hand  by  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  society  caused  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  barbarian 
conquests,  had  destroyed  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  towns.  The  ruin  of  these  prosperous  communities 
closed,  for  a  time,  the  most  hopefiil  sources  of  civilisa- 
tion and  freedom :  but  their  slow  revival,  under  new 
influences,  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  shake 

1  See  ThieiTy,  But.  de  la  Oauh,  i.  53^  124,  &c.1 
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CHAP,    and,  at  length,  to  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of,  the 
' — r-^— '  feudal  system  itself. 

Traditions         Another  tradition  of  the  empire  was  not  without 

favoured     influence  upon  the  political    destinies    of   mediaeval 

monar-       EuTopc.     The  iuvadiug  hordes  had  originally  settled 

''  ^^         upon  the  conquered  lands,  in  great  multitudes ;  and  the 

vast  plains  of  Europe  fadhtated  their  occupation  of 

wide  territories.     But  these  were  further  extended  by 

successive  conquests.     All  races  were  familiar  with  the 

greatness  and  the  power  of  Eoman  dominion :  all  had 

learned  to  revere  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  Eoman 

emperor.      This  tradition  fired    Gothic    kings    with 

ambition;  ensured  the  support    of    their    barons  in 

schemes  of  territorial  conquest ;  and  obtained  the  ready 

acquiescence  of  the  subjects  of  many  lands,  in  the 

growth  of  new  empires.     Such  schemes,  indeed,  need 

little  encouragement  from  traditions:  human    natiu-e 

has  supplied  ample  inducements  to  conquest,  in  all  ages 

and  countries  :  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Imperial 

•  traditions  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  development 

of  European  monarchies,  and  of  the  great  empires  of 

Charlemagne,  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon. 

Roman  There  were  also  the  traditions  of  Boman  laws  and 

laws. 

administration,  which  were  never  wholly  lost,  and 
which  eventually  formed  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the 
Jurists.  greater  part  of  Europe.  If  not,  in  themselves,  favour- 
able to  liberty,  yet  as  the  laws  of  an  advanced  society, 
and  of  accompUshed  jurists,  they  upheld  principles  of 
equity  when  force  prevailed  over  justice  and  right; 
and  they  contributed  to  the  revival  of  civilisation  in 
Europe.  And,  further,  their  study  produced  a  new 
race  of  jurists,  whose  place  in  society  was  independent 
of  that  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  of  churchmen.    They 
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formed  a  cultivated  upper  class,  or  new  aristocracy,  chap. 
apart  from  the  territorial  nobles,  and  the  princes  of  the  ^- — r^— ^ 
Church.  They  were  the  only  class  whose  intellectual 
training  quaUfied  them  to  withstand  the  barons,  by 
appeals  to  the  law,  and  to  cope  with  the  subtle  and 
practised  minds  of  ecclesiastics.  By  their  studies,  and 
the  practice  of  their  profession,  they  were  led  to  logical 
methods  of  reasoning,  unknown  to  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages.  While  churchmen,  and  society  which 
followed  their  guidance,  trusted,  for  the  proof  of  tacts, 
to  miracles,  to  supernatural  agency,  to  cruel  ordeals, 
and  to  wager  of  battle,  the  jurists  were  introducing 
rational  rules  of  evidence,  and  seeking  truth  in  the 
sworn  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  and  in  a  philo- 
sophical scrutiny  of  natural  causes  and  probabihties. 
Such  habits  of  thought,  wholly  alien  to  those  of  their 
own  times,  assisted  in  the  development  of  original  in- 
quiry, and  in  releasing  society  from  the  intellectual 
bondage  of  the  Chiurch.^  They  acquired  great  influ- 
ence, especially  in  Italy  and  France  ;  and  without  con- 
tending for  popular  rights,  they  were  a  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  of  the  Church ; 
and  contributed  to  the  support  of  free  institutions. 
An  enhghtened  class  naturally  becomes  a  guide  to 
public  opinion,  and  is  a  restraint  upon  the  abuses  of 
absolute  power. 

But  a  greater  cause  than  any  of  these,  was  working  ciuriflti- 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  foreign  conquest,  and  to  im-  the  caAo- 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people,  imder  the  feudal    °    ^^  ' 
system.     That  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  the  Cathohc  Church.     The  fall  of  the 
Eoman  repubhc,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 

^  See  Thierry,  Hitt.  de  la  0(tuU^  i.  255  et  seq. 
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empire,  had  augured  ill  for  the  liberties  of  Europe :  but 
at  that  very  time,  the  rise  of  a  new  feith  was  destined 
to  exalt  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  to  institute  principles  of  charity  and  social 
rights,  imknown  to  Pagans,  and  leading  to  wider 
freedom  and  equality  among  men. 
Precepts  of  The  precepts  of  Chrijstianity  are  purely  spiritual  and 
ity.  moral :  they  were  not  designed,  by  Christ  himself,  to 

affect  the  political  relations  of  men.  It  was  only  by 
exalting  and  purifying  the  moral  principles  of  sodety, 
by  overcoming  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart,  by  enforcing  the  sacred  duties  of  charity  to  all 
men,  and  by  raising  a  just  conception  of  the  equal 
claims  of  mankind,  upon  the  mercy  and  beneficence  of 
their  Creator,  that  the  Christian  faith  could  temper  the 
government  of  States.^ 

Some  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
have,  indeed,  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  political 
controversy.  On  one  side  they  have  been  held  to 
favour  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings  :  ^  on  the  other,  to  uphold  the  principles 

^  '  Le  christiAniBme  ne  s^est  nullement  adress^  &  T^tat  social :  il  a 
annonc^  hautement  qu'il  11*7  toucherait  pas:  il  a  ordonnd  k  resclave 
d'ob^ir  au  maitre :  il  n*a  attaqu^  aucun  des  grands  mauX;  aucune  d^ 
grandes  injustices  de  la  soci^t^  d'alois.  Qui  nieia  pourtant  que  le  chiis- 
tianisme  n'ait  6iA  dbs  lors  une  giande  crise  de  la  civilisation  P  Parcequ*il 
a  chang6  lliomme  int^rieur,  ses  crojances,  ses  sentiments^  parceqn  il  a 
T^g^n^r^  rhomme  moral^  llionmie  intellectueL' — Guizot^  OivUigatian  en 
Europe,  p.  17. 

3  The  following  are  among  the  most  familiar  examples : — *  Let  erery 
soul  he  suhject  unto  the  liigher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  hut  of 
God :  the  powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God :  whosoever,  therefore,  re- 
sisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist 
shaU  receive  to  themselves  damnation.' — ^Romans,  ziii.  1-8.  '  Put  them 
in  mind  to  he  suhject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  ohej  magistrates, 
to  he  ready  to  every  good  work.* — Titus,  iii.  1.  'Suhmit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  he  to  the  king,  as 
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of  *  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  ^  and  even  of  the  chap. 
community  of  goods,  or  commimism.^  But  these  pre-  ... — ^ — - 
cepts  were  addressed  to  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  united 
by  the  bonds  of  a  holy  faith,  and  not  to  citizens,  for 
their  guidance  in  temporal  affairs.  They  taught  the 
highest  principles  of  duty  and  charity,  of  justice, 
of  mercy  and  forbearance,  of  self-denial,  of  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men.  They  breathed  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  equaUty  among  their  fellow-creatures. 
In  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
all    men  were  equal.      God    was    no    respecter    of 


supTeme ;  or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the 
pnniahment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  welL' — 
1  Epistle  of  Peter^  ii.  13, 14.  '  Honour  all  men,  love  the  brotherhood : 
fear  God :  honour  the  Mng.' — 1  Epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  17.  '  And  they 
asked  Him,  is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  OfiBsar  or  no  P  and  He 
said^  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Osesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  be  Gk)d's.' — Luke  xx.  21  and  following  verses.  '  For  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also :  for  they  are  God's  ministers  attending  con- 
tinually upon  this  very  thing.  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due :  custom  to  whom  custom :  fear  to  whom  fear : 
honour  to  whom  honour.' — Romans,  xiii.  6  and  following  verses.  '  Ser- 
vants, be  subject  to  your  masters,  with  all  fear ;  not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward.' — 1  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  ii.  18. 

^  The  following  well-known  passages,  among  others,  are  relied  on  by 
this  school : 

'  And  there  was  strife  among  them,  which  should  be  greatest,  and 
He  said  unto  them,  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them;  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors. 
But  ye  shall  not  be  so :  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger :  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve.' — Luke,  xxii.  24, 
25,  26.  '  But  be  ye  not  called  Babbi :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ :  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  yoTir  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased:  and  he 
that  humbleth  himself  shaU  be  exalted.' — Matthew,  xxiii.  8, 11. 

^  ^  And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need.' — Acts,  ii.  44,  45.  '  Neither  said  any  of  them  that 
ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed,  was  his  own :  but  they  held  aU 
things  in  common.' — ^Ibid.  iv.  32. 
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CHAP,  persons.  K  these  ennobling  principles  had  taken 
— — r-^ — '  possession  of  the  souls  of  Christians,  and  had  become  the 
settled  rule  of  then:  relations  to  one  another,  society 
would  have  been  so  r^enerated  as  to  leave  little  need 
of  poUtical  maxims  for  its  guidance.  Rulers  would 
have  respected  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  subjects : 
subjects  would  have  observed  their  duties  to  their  rulers, 
and  to  one  another :  freedom  and  equity  would  have 
prevailed  upon  earth*  How  far  the  Christian  practice 
fell  short  of  this  high  ideal,  the  bloody  annals  of 
Christendom  bear  mournful  witness.  But  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  we  may,  at  least,  console  ourselves  with 
the  assurance,  that  the  moral  tone  of  Christian  society 
surpassed,  beyond  comparison,  that  of  the  best  periods 
of  Pagan  faith  and  philosophy. 
Spread  of  The  humblc  disciples  of  Christ  outlived  their  early 

Christian-    pej-gg^j^tiQ^g     Their  piu'e  and  spiritual  faith  appealed 

to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind :  its  divine 
promises  were  not  confined  to  any  race  or  country,  but 
embraced  the  entire  family  of  man.^  It  gave  the  war- 
rant of  divine  revelation  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  to  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which  had  been 
merely  the  speculations  of  pagan  philosophers.  It  pro- 
mised, in  a  sinful  age,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Its  pro- 
fessors were  distinguished  for  the  blameless  piuity  of 
their  lives,  and  were  an  example  to  the  corrupt  pagan 
world.^    They  were,  at  first,  without  pohtical  aims. 

^  '  The  promise  of  diyine  fayour,  instead  of  being  partiall j  confined  to 
the  posterity  of  Abraham^  was  universally  proposed  to  the  freeman  and 
the  slave^  to  the  Qreek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the 
Gentile.* — Gibbon^  Borne,  ii.  167. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Christian  communion  about  200  A.D.y  see 
Tertullian^s  Apology  of  the  ChriiHans,  against  the  accueation  of  the 
Oentilea 
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To  worship  God,  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  to  practise    chap. 
charity  among  men,  were  their  ideals  of  the  Christian  ' — r^ — ' 
faith.    But  when  their  communion  had  advanced  in 
numbers  and  influence,  they  proceeded  to  oiganise  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  to  engraft  upon  it  the 
polity  of  a  State.     They  spread  and  multiplied  :  they 
foimded  powerful  churches :  they  overcame  declining 
paganism :  they  converted  the  Koman  empire ;   and,  ^^  ^^ 
to  crown  their  triumphs,  they  converted  the  northern 
conquerors  of  the  empire  itself.^ 

But  in  the  course  of  four  centuries,  great  changes  Comip- 
had  occiured  in  the  character  of  the  Christian  faith,  christian 
and  in  its  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  primitive 
purity  of  the  faith  itself  was  corrupted  by  the  worship 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  by  superstitious  ceremonies, 
borrowed  from  the  pagans.  Too  pure  for  the  corrupt 
age,  and  superstitious  races,  which  it  had  overcome,  it 
had  been  so  far  debased  as  to  approach  the  lower 
ideal  of  its  pagan  and  barbarous  converts.  There  was 
little  to  repel  a  pagan  from  the  services  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.  The  Christian  worship  was  celebrated  in 
pagan  temples :  priests  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the 
Church,  with  the  pomp  and  mystery  of  pagan  sacri- 
fices :  images  and  relics  were  adored  like  pagan  idols ; 
and  votive  offerings,  upon  the  walls  of  Christian 
churches,  betrayed  the  grovelling  superstitions  of  the 
worshippers.  Tutelary  saints  took  the  place  of  mytho- 
logical divinities.' 

^  Milman,  JSut.  of  Latin  Christianity ^  b.  iii.  ch.  2. 

*  '  Is  not  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels  now^  in  aU  respects,  the 
same  that  the  worship  of  demons  was  in  former  limes  P  The  deified  men 
of  the  Christians  are  substituted  for  the  deified  men  of  the  heathens.' — 
Bisliop  Newton.  See  also  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christumityy  b.  iii.  ch.  7 ; 
Hist,  of  Latin  Christiamtyj  b.  iii.  ch.  7. 
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CHAP.  The  early  Christian  churches  had  been  founded 


- — r-^— '  upon  principles  of  freedom.     Their  bishops  had  been 
go^-       elected  by  the  congregations,  and  their  modest  juris- 
™*^ '         diction  had  been  mainly  spiritual.     Provincial  synods 
formed  a  popular  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.     Such  an  ecclesiastical  poUty,  if  continued, 
might  have  advanced  popular  rights,  and  the  liberties 
of  Eiu-ope.     But  the  bishops  soon  enlarged  their  own 
pow^s,  and  limited  those  of  the  people,  while  they 
became  subject  themselves  to  metropolitan  bishops  or 
primates.     The  Church  was  divided  into  the  two  dis 
tinct  orders  of  clergy  and  laity,  of  whom  the  former 
was  continually  enlarging  its  authority  and  pretensions. 
The  imion  of  churches  was  growing  closer,  until  finally 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church 
comprised  the  great  body  of  the  faithful.     The  Church 
revenues,  derived  from  tithes  and  oblations,  and  after- 
wards from  lands,  were  ever  increasing.     The  growing 
power  of  bishops  and  priests  was  fmrther  promoted  by 
the  wreck  of  the  Eoman  empire.      In  the  decay  of  old 
authorities,  they  were  prompt  to  take  the  lead,  in  guid- 
ing and  governing  the  people.     Where  towns  had  been 
ruined,  and  municipalities  overthrown,  bishops  founded 
their  sees,  and  assumed  the  first  place  in  temporal,  as 
well  as  in  spiritual  afiairs.  When  lands  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  conquerors,  the  bishops  secured  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  Chiurch,  an  ample  share  of  the  spoil 
They  associated  themselves  with  feudalism,  and  enjoyed 
its  temporalities,  as  lords  of  the  soil,  barons,  and  princes. 
They  did  not  shrink  from  becoming  owners  of  serfs, 
like  their  temporal  compeers  ;  and  if,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  they  accounted  them  *  the  Lord's  freemen,'  ^ 

'  1  Corinthians^  vii.  21,  22. 
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yet  were  they  contented  to  leave  them  the  slaves  of    chap. 


man.  The  Boman  pontiff  grew  in  power,  mitil  he  was  ^—:^ 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Western  Church,  the  vice-  The^an 
gerent  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  a  temporal  sovereign 


tmbitious,  worldly,  aggressive,  intriguing,  and  im- 
perious. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  J^J^f*** 
during  the  dark  ages,  what  promise  did  they  give  of  church  of 

o  -HD     '  r  .  J  G  Bome  upon 

aiding  in  the  social  and  political  improvement  of  the  freedom, 
people?    Christianity  itself,  however  corrupted,  must 
ever  be  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  and  social  good :  of 
charity,  of  humanity,  and  of  unsellishness.     In  the 
worst  times,  its  votaries  have  cherished  a  higher  ideal 
of  life  and  duty  than  Pagans.     But  the  character  it  had 
assumed,  at  this  period,  was  adverse  to  its  proper  in- 
fluence.    Its  superstitions  were  debasing  to  the  human 
mind :  its  belief  was  a  credulous  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural :  its  devotion  an  abject  prostration  of 
the  soul:   its  ideal  of  Christian  virtue,  ascetism  and 
penance :  its  divinity,  a  tissue  of  scholastic  dogmas  :  its    /  ' 
spiritual  i^iration  not  that  of  the  gospels,  but  of  the 
priesthood :  its  charity,  not  the  toleration  of  error,  but 
the  relentless  persecution  of   free   religious  thought. 
Such  a  faith  was   incompatible  with  a  free  spirit  in   // 
man  :  it  favoured  ignorance  :  it  discouraged  self-respect    /^ 
and  moral  confidence :  it  was  fitter  for  slaves  than  for   '' 
freemen. 

The  faith  of  the  Pagans  had  left  them  free  to  aspire  The  Mcetic 

^  ^.         spirit. 

to  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood.  The  gloomy  fanatics 
of  Christendom,  instead  of  preaching  that  men,  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  should  strive  to  become  worthy 
of  the  beneficence  of  their  Creator,  taught  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  as  worms  on  the  face  of  the 
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CHAP,    earth,  without  povrer  to  exalt  themselves,  by  the  endow- 


^ — r^ — '  ments  which  God  had  given  them.  Conceived  in  sin, 
and  by  nature  desperately  wicked,  they  were  doomed 
to  everlasting  torments,  imless  they  could  win  the  mercy 
of  their  Creator,  by  humbling  themselves  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  They  never  heard  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
nor  of  the  high  purposes  of  his  creation :  but  only  of 
his  depravity  and  helplessness.^  A  beUef  in  such 
doctrines  as  these,  depressed  the  spirit,  and  paralysed 
the  rehgious  and  moral  feelings  of  many  generations. 
The  higher  motives  of  human  action — the  love  of  God, 
a  pious  obedience  to  his  will,  a  pure  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  even  the  moral  guidance  of  the  conscience — ^yielded 
to  craven  fears,  and  pitiful  mortifications  of  the  flesk 
It  was  not  until  a  truer  perception  of  the  Christian 
faith  prevailed,  that  any  progress  was  possible  in  civili- 
sation and  freedom. 
Teaching  The  teaching  of  the  Church  was  also  directly  adverse 

Church       to  frccdom.   All  the  early  fathers  condemned  resist^ance 

ftdvfirflG  to 

freedom,  to  the  dvil  powcr,  as  a  deadly  sin.  No  tyranny,  or 
oppression,  no  outrages  upon  humanity,  were  held  to 
justify  subjects  in  forcibly  protecting  themselves  against 
the  injustice  of  their  rulers.  In  pagan  times,  resistance 
to  tyrants  had  been  extolled  as  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  patriot :  in  the  earUer  ages  of  Christen- 
dom, it  was  branded  as  infamous.  The  Chiurch  gave 
immunity  to  princes,  and  rivetted  the  chains  of  their 
subjects.* 
The  Church  Yet  it  cauuot  bc  doubted  that  the  ministrations  of 
BatioDu        the  Church,  beyond  their  spiritual  uses,  were  conducive 

*  '  The  sense  of  human  dignity  was  the  chief  moral  agent  of  antiquitr. 
and]  the  sense  of  sin,  of  medisevalism.' — Lecky,  Hist,  of  JRationaUsm,  ii. 
223. 

'  See  Leckj,  Rationalimi  in  Europe^  ii.  140  et  seq. 
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to  civilisation.     In  the  midst  of  the  humble  dwellings     chap. 

VI. 

of  the  peasantry,  churches  arose  in  which  they  could  --  .' — ' 
admire  structiu'es  excelling  in  beauty  their  own  rude 
conceptions  of  art.  Eeligion  was  the  dominant  influence 
in  these  dark  ages,  and  it  gave  the  first  encouragement 
to  the  arts,  in  church  architectilre  and  decoration.  In 
these  churches,  the  people  were  assembled  for  worship 
and  instruction ;  and  were  trained  to  association  with 
their  neighbours,  for  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of 
their  common  faith.  Whatever  the  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  time.  Christian  teaching  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
And,  further,  the  councils  and  administration  of  the 
Church,  succeeding  the  organisation  of  the  empire, 
tended  to  associate  the  people  of  difierent  States,  to  en- 
courage international  relations,  and  to  introduce  the 
obUgations  of  civihsed  life  into  the  customs  of  semi- 
barbarous  nations.  What  Eome  had  done  with  her 
civil  and  military  administration,  the  Church  now 
efiected  with  her  varied  and  wide-spread  ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Prom  the  faith  of  the  dark  ages,  let  us  turn  to  its  The  priest- 
priesthood.  How  far  did  the  priests  of  this  period  en- 
courage the  ignorance  of  their  flocks  ?  In  teaching  a 
corrupted  fiiith,  in  withholding  the  Scriptures  from  the 
people,  in  denouncing  profene  learning,  m  assuming 
excessive  powers  over  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  m 
repressing  private  judgment,  they  ministered  to  igno- 
rance, and  intellectual  prostration.  That,  in  an  age  of 
daxkness,  there  were  multitudes  of  ignorant  priests  is 
certain :  they  knew  httle  but  the  traditions  of  their 
own  Chiurch  :  their  narrow  creed  comprised  all  know- 
ledge necessary  for  mankind.    But  there  were  many 
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CHAP,  whose  special  education  for  the  priesthood  raised  them 
— •-— '  far  above  the  standard  of  the  laity.  Such  men  were 
familiar  with  Greek  history,  with  Boman  pohty,  and 
Hebrew  revelation.  What  baron  was  the  intellectual 
equal  of  a  poUshed  churchman  ?  But  it  was  no  part 
of  their  mission  to  teach  the  people.  They  pursued 
learning  in  the  cloister,  or  the  study,  and  their  writings 
were  in  Latin.  They  extended  the  influence  of  the 
Church  :  they  exalted  the  power  of  the  priesthood ;  and 
they  followed  their  own  lofty  ambition  :  but  they  made 
no  effort  to  dispel  popular  ignorance.  And  as  yet  the 
darkness  of  the  age  was  too  deep  for  enlightenment. 
Their  moral  ^^*'  ^^^  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  in  these  evil 
influence,  timcs,  was  most  salutary.  The  feudal  power  was  founded 
on  birth,  territorial  possessions,  and  military  prowess. 
Churchmen  exercised  a  moral  power,  derived  from  the 
spiritual  mission  of  the  Church,  independent  of  feudal- 
ism, and  superior  to  it.  It  was  their  office  to  enforce 
moral  obligations  upon  warlike  barons,  and  turbulent 
soldiers;  and  to  protect  the  people  from  oppression 
and  wrong.  They  set  up  a  moral  law  against  the  rule 
of  force.  And  they  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  Church 
whose  dominions  were  wider  than  the  empire  itself.^ 
The  priest-  The  Church  also  assumed  relations  to  the  poor,  that 
th^pw^f  t^  t)^6^  imknown  in  the  pagan  world.  The  deigy 
visited  the  sick  :  they  dispensed  charities,  with  a  liberal 
hand ;  and  they  were  friends  and  comforters  of  the 
afflicted.  Feelings  of  tenderness  and  humanity  were 
fostered,  in  an  age  of  violence.  Numbers  of  the  clergy 
being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  were 

^  Strangely  enough,  Oomte  is  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of  the 
clergy.  PhOoB,  Pas.  v.  329, 331,  339, 345,  367,  462,  &c. ;  Macaulay,  Siri. 
i.  22,  23 ;  Lecky,  But.  of  JtatumaUem,  i.  302. 
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acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  sympathised  with  their     chap. 
sufferings.     They  stood  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  ^' — r-^— ' 
as  a  middle  class  ;   and  in  every  village  formed  a  valu- 
able and  improving  element  of  society.      By  their  edu-  Ansto- 
cation  and  piety,  they  aided  in  raising  the  standard  the^^*° 
of  society ;  they  elevated  the  humble  classes  from  which 
they  sprang  ;  and  they  served  as  mediators  between  the 
rude  and  ignorant  lords  of  the  soil,  and  their  helpless 
peasantry.     Again,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  instru- 
ments of  her  pohcy,  the  Church  promoted  the  ablest 
men  to  the  highest  offices ;  and  the  raising  of  humble 
priests  to  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  in  which  church- 
men became  the  equals  of  princes,  encouraged  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  lowly,  and  introduced  a  degree  of  equality 
into  the  relations  of  society.^     These  dignities  being 
personal  and  not  hereditary,  formed  some  counterpoise 
to  the  hereditary  feudal  lordships  ;  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clei^  prevented  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  fami- 
lies, enriched  by  the  property  of  the  Church. 

In  later  times,  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Holy  Relations  of 
See  occasionally  imposed  a  check  upon  the  absolute  to  kin^^ 
rights  of  kings.  The  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  of  deposing  temporal  sovereigns,  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  and  to  increase  his  power,  he  was  constrained  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  people,  on  whose  behalf  he  assumed 
to  declare  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  Any  pretensions 
which  impaired  the  absolutism  of  rulers  were  so  far 
favourable  to  hberty :  but  the  Pope  was  contending  for 
ecclesiastical  domination,  not  for  civil  freedom ;  and  if 

^  '  Jj6galxt6  commence  4  p^n^trer  par  I'^liae  au  sein  du  gouyememeiit, 
et  celni  qui  eflt  v^^t^  comme  serf  dans  un  ^temel  esclavage,  se  place 
comme  pretre  au  milieu  des  nobles,  et  va  souyent  s'asseoir  au-dessufi  des 
roifl.' — De  Tooqueville,  Introduction^  p.  2. 
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CHAP,    the  latter  cause  sometimes  profited  by  his  intervention. 


A.D. 


^- — r-^ — '  it  was  because  kings  were  weakened — ^not  because  the 

Church  was  the  apostle  of  hberty. 
Doctrines  In  the  writiugs  of  theologians  and  schoolmen,  indeed, 

men.  ^  are  to  be  found  opinions  favourable  to  hberty,  and  even 
to  democracy ;  ^  but  they  were  speculations  of  the 
cloister,  and  bore  no  finiits  in  the  pohcy  of  the  Church. 
On  the  contrary,  except  when  the  ambition  of  Church- 
men conflicted  with  that  of  princes,  their  influence  was 
ever  on  the  side  of  the  temporal  power. 
Six  cen-  For  six  centuries,  Europe  continued  in  intellectual 

diff^^.  darkness.  Whatever  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church, 
400-1000  and  whatever  the  attainments  and  capacity  of  her  fore- 
most churchmen,  she  had  contributed  httle  to  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  Her  learning,  her  science, 
and  her  philosophy  were  purely  theological.  Every  in- 
quiry and  speculation  was  circumscribed  by  her  tenets 
and  traditions.  Freedom  of  thought  was  repressed  in 
secular  studies,  as  in  rehgion.  The  human  mind  was 
held  in  leading  strings  by  the  Church.  The  ignorance 
of  this  period,  however,  cannot  be  charged  mainly  on 
the  Church.  The  education  of  the  people  would  have 
been  beyond  her  resources.  Even  under  the  favour- 
able conditions  of  modem  society,  we  see  how  obsti- 
nately ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice  maintain  their 
ground  against  enlightenment.     Schools,   compulsory 

*  John  of  Salisbury  wrote  in  the  twelfth  centuiy: — ^^  There  is  no 
man  who  loyes  not  liberty,  who  wishes  not  strength  to  defend  it' 
'  Slavery  is  the  image  of  death,  and  liberty  is  the  safety  of  life.'  Joan. 
Sarisb.  Polycraticus,  viii.  5.  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  : — '  The  power  of 
making  laws  belongs  to  the  whole  people,  or  to  him  who  represents 
them ) '  and,  again,  *  All  should  have  a  part  in  the  goyemment/  *  Games 
aliquam  partem  habeant  in  prineipatu ; '  Summa  Theologian  lib.  L2.  Many 
similar  examples  will  be  found  in  La  Ckaire  franqaise  au  Mayenrdge, 
par  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  8yo.  Paris,  1868. 
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education,  preaching  from  thousands  of  pulpits,  the     chap. 


multiplication  of  books  and  newspapers,  a  marvellous  -^  /^ 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  the  freest  spirit  of 
inquiry,  have  failed  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  great 
masses  of  the  people.  In  the  dark  ages,  the  obstacles 
to  enlightenment  were  nearly  insuperable,  and  among 
them  must  be  reckoned  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  Church 
herself  Few  capdid  thinkers,  beyond  the  reach  of 
theological  influence,  will  now  question  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  arrested  the  development  of  thought 
and  discovery.^ 

The  spiritual  and  secular  power  of  the  Church,  Spiritual 

Aiid  secular 

apart  from  the  ignorance  to  which  it  ministered,  was  a  power  of 
severe  check  to  European  liberties.  Her  rale  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  It 
was  supreme  in  religion,  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the 
State.  In  religion  it  forbad  freedom  of  thought,  under 
the  penalties  of  death  and  torture :  in  domestic  life, 
it  pursued  and  watched  the  faithful  in  every  act,  from 
birth  unto  death :  in  the  State,  it  claimed  supremacy  over 
kings  and  rulers,  and  swayed  their  policy  in  the  in- 
terests of  Eome,  rather  than  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  And  by  what  an  executive  force  was  this 
great  power  administered !  A  vast  army  of  priests 
held  possession  of  Europe:  superior  to  laymen  in 
learning :  under  the  strictest  discipline :  owing  aUegi- 

*  Lord  Bacon^  in  the  Novum  Organum^  ptonounced  it  one  of  the 
principal  cauees  of  the  intellectual  torpor  of  the  middle  ages ;  A  ph.  78- 
02.  Lecky,  Hitst,  of  Bationalum,  ch.  iii.,  and  especially  p.  28S  et  seq. 
Draper,  Omflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  ch.  ii.,  x.  &c.  Lewes,  Hist, 
of  Pkilosopkgf  ii.  5.  The  latter  author  says  '  the  Church,  both  by  instinct 
and  by  precept,  was  opposed  to  science  and  literature.' 

But  Guizot,  despite  his  protestantism,  contends  that  '  I'influence  de 
r^glise  a  plus  developp^que  comprim^,  plus  ^tenduqueresserr^;'  Jliet,  de 
la  Civil,  163.    Gomte  also  takes  a  similar  Tiew ;  Phil.  Pos.  y.  452. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


Growing 
refinement 
of  the 
barons. 


ance  to  a  foreign  sovereign  :  separated  by  their  sacred 
office,  and  by  celibacy,  from  their  fellow-countrymen: 
leagued  together  by  the  straitest  ties  of  duty,  ambition, 
and  faith  :  speaking  the  one  universal  language  :  ever 
striving  to  exalt  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Church, 
and  to  subjugate  the  wills  of  men;  and  repressing 
every  aspiration  for  freedom. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of 
society,  many  dviUsing  influences  were  advancing  the 
enlightenment  of  Europe.  The  feudal  lords,  less  oc- 
cupied with  arms,  were  more  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace.  As  an  aristocracy,  they  were  helping  to 
refine  society.  Poetic  recitals  had  been  the  first  htera- 
ture  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  were  the  first  intellectual 
diversion  of  the  Teutons  and  Celts.  From  the  earliest 
times,  bards  and  scalds  had  been  the  delight  of  the 
northern  races  ;^  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minstrelsy,  minstrcls  and  troubadours  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
festive  halls  of  the  barons  were  enhvened  by  the  songs 
of  minstrels;  and  the  imagination  was  awakened  by 
poetic  tales  of  love  and  valour.  Such  entertainments 
were  congenial  to  both  sexes ;  and  high-bom  ladies 
encouraged  the  humble  minstrels  with  their  gracious 
smiles.  In  the  domestic  circle  of  the  feudal  castle, 
women  held  a  worthy  place ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  refined  and  idealised  by 
poetry.^ 


^  *  Oelebrant  carminibus  antiquis  (quod  unum  apud  illos  memoriaB  eii 
annaliuni  genus  est)  Tuistonem  deum  .  .  .  Fuisse  apud  eos  el 
Herculem  memorant;  primumque  omnium  yirorum  fortiiun  ituri  ii 
praelia  canunt.* — Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2. 

^  Bishop  Percy's  JEstat/  on  Ancient  English  MinstreU ;  Michelet,  J7m£ 
de  France,  i.  167,  470 ;  Mist.  Lit.  dee  Troubadours,  1774 ;  Sir  Waltei 
Scotf  8  Anne  of  Oierstemy  note  to  ch.  zi. 
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But  the  institution  of  chivalry — the  great  theme  of    chap. 
poetry  and  song — was  the  chief  source  of  refinement  ^  ^^' 


to  the  feudal  lords.  Knights,  consecrated  by  the  Chivalry. 
Church  to  deeds  of  piety  and  valour,  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  and  the  ladies :  they  swore 
to  speak  the  truth :  to  maintain  the  right :  to  shield 
the  oppressed:  to  observe  courtesy;  and  to  seek 
dangers.  And  loyally  did  they  fulfil  their  mission. 
Higher  sentiments  of  honour  and  loftier  aims  were  now 
cherished  by  the  young  nobles.  Their  valour  and 
prowess  were  displayed  in  picturesque  toiunaments, 
which,  imlike  the  more  barbarous  games  of  ancient 
Greece,  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  victor  received  his  prize  fi'om  the  hand  of  the 
fairest  and  noblest  lady  of  the  company.  A  generous 
emulation  was  encouraged,  in  valour  and  in  courtesy  : 
the  ideal  of  woman  was  exalted  ;  and  intercourse  be- 
tween knights  of  many  lands  was  improving  to  the 
mind  and  manners  of  society.  With  all  its  worldly  lustre, 
chivalry  was  true  to  its  association  with  piety ;  and 
knights  returning  firom  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
or  other  pious  adventures,  brought  with  them  the 
resources  and  cultivation  of  foreign  travel.^ 

To  have  taught  rude  barons  honour,  courtesy,  and 
good  manners,  was  no  small  service  to  society.  Honoiu* 
became,  as  it  were,  a  social  religion,  refining  the  con- 
science, and  exalting  the  sense  of  moral  duty :  courtei^ 
encoiu^ed  gentleness  in  their  relations  with  neigh- 
bours and  dependents;  and  good  manners — -justly 
reckoned  among  the  fine  arts — ^in  rearing  a  race  of  well- 
bred  gentlemen,  forwarded  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
The  softer  climate  of  the  South  being  especially  favour- 

1  Gil>l)on;  Itome,  vii.  199 ;  Sharon  Turner,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ch.  xiii.  &c. 
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CHAP,     able  to  the  cultivation  of  graceful  manners,  Italy  and 
_^'^-  -  France  took  the  lead  in  this  attractive  art,  and  have  not 
yet  been  overtaken  by  the  hardier  nations  of  the  North.^ 
The  When  feudal  society  was  under  the  inspiring  in- 

fluence of  chivalry,  the  pious  and  warlike  passions  of 
Europe  were  appealed  to  by  the  memorable  Crusades. 
The  flower  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Eiu-ope  flocked 
to  the  standards  of  the  Crusaders.     If  these  holy  wars 
were  fanatical  and  impohtic,  the  sentiments  which  in- 
spired them  were  far  worthier  than  the  savage  feuds 
and  brutal  plunder,  for  which  the  barons  of  old  had 
been  wont  to  draw  their  swords.      An   exalted   en- 
thusiasm took  possession  of  Christendom :  churchmen 
and  laity  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  and  sacrifices. 
All  classes  were  fired  by  the  same  passionate  ardour :  in 
a  fanatical  age,  the  minds  of  men  were  raised  above 
fanaticism,  by  lofty  sentiments  of  honour  and  duty,  and 
by  visions  of  glory.    The  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  was 
chivalrous  and  heroic.     The  torpor  of  the  dark  ages 
was  awakened  to  great  interests  and  engrossing  sym- 
pathies.    Society  was  stirred  with  new  thoughts  and 
aspirations. 

For  the  first  time,  all  Europe  was  inspired  by  the 

EuroXn    same  sentiments,   and  united  in  a    common    cause. 

enlighten-    j^g^^Q^g^  prcviously  straugcrs  to  one  another,  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  Saracens.     Narrow  local  ex- 

1  A  difiBTence  of  manners  may  eyen  be  noticed  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Great  Britain.  Among  other  reasons  for  this 
difference,  it  may  be  suggested  that  in  cold  climates,  men  are  more  quick 
and  hurried  in  their  movements,  and  consequently  lees  graceful ;  their 
muscles  are  rigid,  and  their  limbs  lend  themselves  less  naturally  to  easy 
postures.  A  certain  measure  of  indolence  is  an  ingredient  in  good 
manners  •  and  among  ourselves,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  best  manners 
are  to  be  foimd  among  those  whose  occupations  make  least  demands 
upon  their  activity. 


Their  influ- 
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periences  and  habits  were   enlarged  by  international    chap. 


intercourse.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  the  Cni-  ^ — r-^-^ 
saders :  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  two  civi- 
lisations, more  ancient  and  more  advanced  than  their 
own — ^the  Byzantine  Greek,  and  the  Saracen.  They 
found  much  to  learn  and  to  imitate.  The  narrow 
bounds  of  theological  teaching  were  extended,  and  they 
began  to  judge  of  hfe  and  the  world  for  themselves.^ 
As  succeeding  generations  extended  their  knowledge 
of  distant  realms,  new  routes  were  opened  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  new  industries  introduced  into 
Europe.  The  supply  of  vast  armies,  in  the  East,  also 
gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to  navigation  and  foreign 
commerce.  In  this  respect  no  country  profited  so 
much  as  Italy:  her  geographical  position,  and  her 
long-estabhshed  communications  with  the  East,  natu 
rally  gave  her  the  principal  share  of  these  commercial 
advantages.  While  other  nations  were  impoverished, 
Italy  was  enriched :  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
her  industry,  and  her  wide  intercoiurse  with  other 
nations,  rapidly  advanced  the  development  of  ItaUan 
society. 

For  two  centuries,  these  destructive  wars  con-  Their  effect 
tinned  ;  and  they  were  among  the  main  causes  of  the  daiism. 
ruin  of  the  feudal  system-  Generation  after  generation 
was  decimated  by  their  ravages ;  and  the  estates  of  the 
barons  were  wasted  by  costly  expeditions.  During 
their  long  absences,  the  feudal  yoke  had  become 
lighter ;  .  and  society  had  advanced  in  industry  and 
prosperity.     While    the   barons   were    impoverished, 

^  '  Les  esprits  sont  infiniment  plus  libres :  les  croyances  religieuses  ne 
8ont  plus  runique  sphere  dans  laquelle  s'exerce  Tesprit  humain :  sans  led 
^ibandonner,  11  commence  h  ne  s'y  point  renfenner^  &  ae  porter  ailleurs.' 
— Guizot,  But,  de  la  dv,  211. 
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CHAP,     their  neighbours  had  risen  in  wealth   and  indepen- 


dence. Their  habits  of  life  were  also  changed.  They 
had  become  accustomed  to  foreign  luxuries,  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  fiirther  contributed  to  their  ruin, 
while  it  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Their  rude  hospitahty  and  hosts  of  retainers  were 
diminished  in  favour  of  costly  ornaments,  jewelry,  and 
apparel.  But  while  their  tastes  were  more  refined, 
their  courage  and  manliness  were  not  less  conspicuous. 
They  were  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  :  but 
they  had  acquired  the  cultivation  of  a  more  advanced 
society.  Their  manners  were  more  polished :  youths 
of  gentle  birth  learned  grace  and  courtesy,  as  well  as 
the  arts  of  war  and  horsemanship,  in  their  households. 
And  this  was  the  brave  and  courteous  race,  fi*om  whom 
have  sprung  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  modern 
Europe. 
And  upon  Thcsc   social  chaugcs,   in    weakening  the   aristo- 

ibe  enfran-  .  ^         ,  •  t       .i  n  i 

chisemcnt  cHicy,  mcreascQ,  on  one  side,  the  power  of  monarchs, 
munea.  and  OH  the  other  the  fireedom  of  the  people.  But, 
above  all,  they  led  to  the  enfi:^uichisement  of  the  rising 
communes.  Hence  the  rise  of  new  munidpahties  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere,  which  ad- 
vanced the  liberties  of  Europe.^  The  period  of  feuda- 
lism, picturesque  and  poetical  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
was  yet  incompatible  with  fi:eedom;  and  its  decline 
ushered  in  the  birth  of  a  new  era  of  social  and  political 
enfranchisement. 

The  towns  which  had  sufiered  decay  from  invasions 

^  GKbbon,  Rom,  JEmp,  yii.  849 ;  Michelet,  Sut,  de  Franeej  ii.  ch.  3, 
4 ;  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  454  et  esq. ;  Sharon  Turner,  Hitt  ofBngltmd^ 
ch.  ix.  X.;  Guizot,  JStis^.  de  la  Oh,  8"*  le^n;  Hume,  Setayn  fjf 
H^lnement  in  the  ArU\  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  NatumM^  b.  iiL  ch.  S; 
Bobertaon,  Charlei  K,  sect  L 
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and  civil  wars,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  had    citap. 
still  been  repressed  by  the  feudal  polity.     The  inhabi-  ^ — ^ — ' 
tants  were  poor  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  the  serfs  towM*^  ^ 
of  the  neighbouring  barons :  they  were  liable  to  heavy 
exactions,  and  were  often  a  prey  to  violence  and  plunder. 
But  they  enjoyed  more  productive  industries  than  the 
peasantry,  and  readier  means  of  association.     Hence 
their  social  advancement  was  far  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  agricultural  serfs.     The  municipal  traditions  of 
Home  had  survived,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  fi:ee 
customs  of  the  Teutons.^     The  bishops  gave  importance 
to  the  cities  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  befriended  the 
citizens  with  counsel  and  protection,  in  their  contests 
with  their  feudal  lords.     From  the  eighth  centiu-y,  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  burghers  assembled 
annually  to  elect  their  magistrates  ;  and  the  forms  of  fi'ee 
municipal  government  were  established.   But  they  were 
still  defenceless  against  their  feudal  superiors ;  and  the 
greater  their  riches,  the  more  frequent  and  irritating  be- 
came the  exactions  and  oppression  which  they  suffered. 
They  had  seen  in  the  barons  themselves  frequent 
examples  of  resistance  to  feudal  claims  ;  and  they  were  Their 
often  driven,  by  intolerable  wrong,  to  resist  their  lords,  jgainat  the 
But  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century,  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  make  an  efiectual  struggle  for  their 
liberties.     Many  of  the  towns  were  then  fortified,  and 
their  inhabitants  trained  to  arms.     The  rebellions  of 
single  towns  had  usually  been  crushed :    now  they 
became  general,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe —  • 

^  '  I  ol)eerve  that  recent  writers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  historical 
tlieory  which  attributes  the  municipal  institutions  of  medisBval  Europe  to 
an  ezdusiyely  Roman  origin,  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  take  into 
account  the  usages  inherited  from  the  conquerors  of  the  empire.' — 
Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  117. 
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CHAP,  partly  by  concert  and  example,  but  mainly  by  reasoa 
of  oppressions  common  to  them  all,  and  the  general 
elevation  of  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  urban 
communities.  The  struggle  thus  commenced,  continued, 
in  various  forms,  for  more  than  two  centiuies.  The 
towns  gradually  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  fix)m 
other  feudal  superiors,  charters  of  enfranchisement, 
which  secm-ed  them  the  rights  of  maintaining  fortified 
walls,  of  raising  a  militia,  of  mmncipal  self-government, 
and  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  from 
villeinage.  Kings  favoured  the  enfranchisement  of 
towns,  in  order  to  weaken  their  turbulent  nobles  ;  and 
the  Crusades,  by  diverting  the  forces  of  princes  and 
barons  to  distant  lands,  and  by  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
feudal  families,  greatly  promoted  the  development  of 
municipal  hberties. 

As  the  industry  of  towns  secured  protection,  their 
fl^e^^"  wealth  and  importance  were  increased ;  and  the 
burghers  henceforth  became  a  pohtical  element  in 
the  society  of  States.  At  first  their  influence  was 
merely  local :  but  as  the  industrial  population  became 
enriched  by  commerce  and  manufactiures,  and  magis- 
trates, chiurchmen,  lawyers,  physicians  and  men  of 
letters  improved  the  character  of  urban  society,  they 
acquired  a  more  extended  pohtical  power.^  In  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Flanders,^  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  grew  into  sovereign  or  municipal  repubhcs : 
but  generally  they  merely  served  as  a  controUing  power 
over  the  barons.  And  here  a  contrast  between  the 
society  of  towns  and  feudalism  is  to  be  observed. 

»  Ouizot,  Hiit.  de  la  Civ.  7»«  le^on ;  Oomte,  PhU,  Pm.  v.  468,  vi, 
66-61,  80 ;  Siamondi,  lUp.  Itai.  Intr. ;  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nationg, 
b.  iii.  ch.  8. 

^  See  chapters  vii.,  yiii.,  ix.,  x. 
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Hereditary  rights  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  chap. 
mediaeval  poUty :  but  such  rights  were,  at  first,  unknown  ^ — r^ — ' 
in  the  towns.  '  Commerce  and  manufactures  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  same  famihes,  until  wealth  had  been 
long  accumulated.  A  rivalry  arose  between  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  towns,  and  the  birth  and  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  feudal  lords.  In  Italy  the 
cities  also  became  the  homes  of  the  nobles  and  landed 
proprietors,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  ^  and  they 
were  the  first  to  assert  their  hberties.  The  learned 
professions  were  also  personal,  and  not  hereditary ;  and 
if  they  were  more  generally  practised  by  members  of 
the  same  famihes,  than  at  a  later  period,  professional 
distinctions  were  due  to  the  personal  talents  and  charac- 
ter of  the  man  himself,  and  not  to  his  ancestry.  Hence 
the  hereditary  principle  was  generally  weakened  by  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  towns.  Everywhere  the 
great  cities  became  the  centres  of  civiUsation  and  free- 
dom. Their  example  was  more  slowly  followed  by 
rural  communities :  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  serfdom,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

As  in  the  Greek  States,  the  dominion  of  the  nobles  Decar  of 
gave  way  before  the  mcreasmg  enughtenment  and 
power  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  enriched  by 
commerce  and  maritime  enterprise :  so  the  rule  of  the 
feudal  nobles  was  gradually  shaken  by  the  hke  causes. 
As  towns  and  cities  increased  in  power,  and  the  infantry 
of  the  burghers  proved  itself  a  match  for  the  mounted 
retainers  of  the  feudal  lords,  the  democratic  elements  of 
society  were  able  to  combat  the  aristocracy.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  feudal  dominion  had 

^  Gallenga,  Italy  RemUed,  ii.  88,  247. 
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been  weakened  and  broken,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  as  well  by  the  rivalry  of  the  towns,  as 
by  the  lawless  violence,  and  intestine  wars  of  the 
barons,  by  the  general  growth  and  expansion  of  society, 
and  by  other  causes  already  noticed.  But  again  the 
poUtical  development  of  the  Greeks  differed  from  that 
of  Teutonic  societies.  With  the  former,  the  democracy 
overthrew  the  nobles,  and  ruled  in  their  place.  With 
the  latter,  the  democracy  asserted  its  independence, 
protected  itself  against  oppression,  and  claimed  a 
certain  share  of  pohtical  power.  As  kings  and  people 
alike  were  jealous  of  the  nobles,  they  often  made 
common  cause  against  them.  The  towns  being  ahen- 
ated  from  the  barons  by  oppression,  and  feudal  disputes, 
naturally  leaned  towards  the  kings,  from  whom  they 
received  encouragement  in  their  industry  and  arts.  And 
as  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  broken,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  were  restored  and  extended.  Kings 
became  more  absolute  ;  and  the  people  more  free.  In- 
stead of  the  democracies  of  small  States,  the  mixed 
constitutions  of  great  monarchies  grew  up.  The  towns 
were  generally  too  far  apart  to  allow  of  effective  imion : 
they  could  not  overpower  either  kings  or  nobles :  but 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  own  municipal  liberties, 
often  to  share  in  the  general  councils  of  the  State,  and 
generally  to  control  the  poUcy  of  their  rulers. 
Imperial  Somctimcs  there  were   alliances     among    Italian 

Cities  of      cities ;  ^  and  in  Switzerland  a  league  of  towns  and  rural 
"°^^'    cantons  grew  into  a  state,^  but  Germany  affords  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  mimicipal  confederations, 
associated  with  the  general  government  of  an  empire. 
So  early  as  the  tenth  century,  several  Gterman  cities 

^  Chapter  vii.  *  Ohapters  Tiii.|  ix. 
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had  already  acquired  privileges,  and  were  growing  in  chap. 
prosperity  and  strength.  Some  were  under  the  direct  "^ — r^ — ' 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  were  governed 
in  his  name  by  the  bishop :  others  were  subject  to  the 
dukes  and  counts  of  the  empire.  The  former  being  at 
a  greater  distance  fix)m  their  ruler,  and  less  exposed  to 
his  jealousy  and  exactions,  generally  secured  a  larger 
share  of  freedom  and  poKtical  privilege.  The  citizens 
were  divided  into  guilds  or  companies,  according  to 
their  several  trades ;  and  elected  councils  and  magistrates, 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  emperor  or  feudal 
lord.  As  the  citizens  grew  richer  and  more  powerful, 
they  gradually  acquired  a  greater  measure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  assumed  more  extended  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  those  which  were 
imder  feudal  lords,  cast  off  their  yoke  and  placed  them- 
selves, like  the  imperial  cities,  immediately  under  the 
emperor  himself.  The  imperial  government  being  weak 
and  distracted,  so  far  from  repressing  their  Uberties, 
showed  favour  to  the  free  cities,  and  sought  their 
political  support.  Accordingly  we  find  their  represen- 
tatives associated  with  the  electors  and  princes  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire,  towards  the  end  of  that  century.  1291  a.d. 
They  had  advanced  from  dependents  of  bishops  and 
feudal  lords  to  be  the  equals  of  princes :  they  enjoyed 
a  free  constitution,  a  popular  magistracy,  and  great 
material  prosperity.  They  also  became  the  intellectual 
centres  of  Germany,  and  were  active  in  the  promotion 
of  the  arts,  learning,  and  cultivation. 

These  cities  were  far  wiser  than  their  Italian  con-  Their  con- 
temporaries.     They  did  not  wage  wars  with  one  another,  the  barons, 
nor  engage  in  senseless  feuds  and  factions.     But  they 
had  other  enemies,  with  whom  they  knew  how  to  con- 
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CHA.P.  tend.  From  every  crag  and  hill-top  frowned  a  castle, 
>• — r^ — '  from  which  robber  barons  and  robber  bishops  made 
descents  upon  the  citizens,  as  they  passed,  with  their 
merchandise,  along  the  roads  and  rivers.  More  serious 
quarrels  also  broke  out  between  them,  sometimes 
caused  by  outrages  of  the  barons,  sometimes  provoked 
by  the  cities  themselves,  which  led  to  bloody  conflicts. 
In  Italy,  the  cities  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  barons  by 
enroUing  them  as  citizens :  in  Germany,  they  received 
the  vassals  and  serfs  of  the  feudal  lords  with  open 
arms,  but  defied  their  masters,  or  entered  into  alliances 
with  them  for  mutual  defence.  Such  being  the  rela- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  free  cities  to  their  dangerous 
neighbours,  they  entered  into  leagues  for  mutual  defence. 
The  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Hanse  towns  foi'med 

League.  an  aUiaucc,  called  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1300, 
this  league  comprised  no  less  than  sixty  cities,  demo- 
cratic in  their  internal  government,  and  confederated 
for  commercial  privileges  and  mutual  advantage.  They 
also  allied  themselves  with  great  numbers  of  cities  in 
England,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain  and  in 
Italy.^ 
The  A  number  of  cities  not  less  considerable,  near  the 

League.  Ehiuc,  entered  into  another  great  confederation,  known 
1256  Aj>.  as  the  Ehenish  League.  They  were  led  by  three  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  became  an  important  political 
force  in  the  coimcils  of  the  empire.  In  1370,  this 
league  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  cities  of 
Swabia,  and  united  in  opposition  to  the  German  princes. 
The  German  free  cities  were,  indeed,  overshadowed 
by  the  power  of  emperors,  princes,  barons  and  the 

*  Juste,  Hist,  de  la  Bdgigue,  i.  226 ;  De  TocqueviUe,  VAncien  lUgime^ 
883 ;  Robertson,  Charles  V.,  sect.  i. 
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Chiirch :  but  they  enioyed  valuable  local  franchises :     chap. 
they  were  a  great  power  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  ^ — r^ — ' 
and  they  had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  State. 

With  the  growth  of  municipal  Uberties,  Eiu^opean  Growth  of 

.        .  European 

monarchies  gradually  assumed  a  more  constitutional  consutu^ 
character.  Kings,  nobles,  and  people  exercised  social 
and  pohtical  power  in  different  degrees :  but  no  single 
estate  could  estabhsh  its  absolute  supremacy.  The  vast 
territorial  possessions  of  kings  and  nobles  could  alone 
have  enabled  them  to  resist  the  domination  of  city  demo- 
cracies, even  if  the  latter  could  have  united  their  forces ; 
and  they  were  powerftdly  supported  by  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Church.  The  intellectual  resources  of 
churchmen  were  allied  to  the  temporal  forces  of  kings 
and  barons,  in  repressing  popular  aspirations.  And  as 
yet  the  intelligence  of  the  people  had  not  been  awakened 
by  those  great  religious  and  intellectual  movements, 
which  were  about  to  arouse  society  from  its  lethargy 
of  many  ages.  But  popular  rights  and  franchises  were 
acknowledged  as  part  of  the  institutions  of  every  Euro- 
pean State. 

The  various  social  and  pohtical  changes  which  we  Revival  ©f 
have  recounted  could  not  have  arisen  without  a  con- 
siderable advancement  of  society,  in  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment. This  progress  commenced  from  the  eighth 
ce^tu^y,*  when  Europe  was  recovering  from  barbaric 
invasions :  but  it  was  slow  and,  for  some  ages,  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  was  due  partly  to  the  natural  revival 
of  a  disorganised  society,  and  partly  to  external  influ- 
ences affecting  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe. 

The  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  eighth  century  Schools  and 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Charlemagne  foimd  tiea. 
no    provision    for    learning,    throughout    his    wide 
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dominions.  To  supply  this  need,  he  ordained  that 
bishops  and  monasteries  should  maintain  schools,  in 
connection  with  their  chiu'ches  and  establishments.  He 
invited  learned  foreigners/  to  assist  in  the  revival  of 
letters ;  and  by  their  aid  he  established  schools  in 
several  of  the  cities  of  his  empire.  The  same  en- 
lightened policy  was  continued  by  his  successors: 
schools  increased  in  number  and  importance  :  learned 
men  were  attracted  to  the  sendee  of  public  instruction ; 
and  early  in  the  twelfth  century  some  of  the  principal 
schools  attained  the  distinction  of  universities.  Theo- 
logy  and  the  dvil  law  were  their  chief  studies,  classical 
Uteratiure  being  generally  discouraged  as  pagan,  and 
science  being  narrowed  to  the  dogmatic  conceptions  of 
the  Church.  But  they  taught  the  current  learning  and 
philosophy  of  the  age:  they  trained  multitudes  of 
young  men  to  a  standard  of  knowledge,  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  beyond  their  reach  ;  and  they  as- 
sembled numbers  of  learned  men,  who  formed  centres 
of  enhghtenment  and  cultivation.  Here  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  revival  of  learning. 

Among  the  causes  of  intellectual  advancement,  the 
influence  of  monasteries  must  not  be  overlooked. 
However  gross  the  abuses  of  these  institutions,  especi- 
ally in  later  times,  their  hterary  services  are  entitled 
to  acknowledgment.  Designed  for  religious  purposes, 
the  cultivation  of  secular  learning  formed  no  part  of 
the  scheme  of  their  foimdation.  But  men  who  chose 
the  monastic  life,  and  were  wiUing  to  seclude  them- 
selves from  the  world  and  society,  had  more  inclination 


^  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  North  that  the  three  most  learned 
men  were  Alcuin  from  Englandi  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theodulf 
from  Qermany. 
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and  more  opportunities  for  study  than  their  busier    chap 
brethren.     And  while    the  ignorance  of ,  the  secular  ^- — r^ — ' 
clergy  was  notorious,  many  members  of  the  reUgious 
orders  were  distinguished  for  their  learning.      The 
monasteries,  being  sacred  from  the  lawless  violence  of 
the  times,  afforded  protection  to  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  preserved  from  former  ages,   and  to   the 
writings  of  the  learned  monks  themselves.     Accord- 
ingly most  of  the   works  of  antiquity,   which   have 
reached  us,  were  thus  preserved.     But  so  httle  did  the 
monks  value  these  treasures,  that  to  their  shame  it  must 
be  said,  they  did  not  scruple  to  erase  the  priceless  com- 
positions of  Homer,  livy,  Polybius,  Cicero,  or  Plautus, 
in  order  to  transcribe   the  acts   of  Church   councils, 
local  chronicles,  theological  treatises,  and  litanies.     The 
palimpsests,   which  have  been  deciphered  by  modern 
scholars,  bear  witness  to  the  scandalous  indifference  of 
the  monks  to  classical  learning.     Nay,  they  even  sold 
fragments   of  the   defaced   parchments,    to    ignorant 
devotees,  as  charms.     It  was  natural  that  their  own 
writings  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  theology :  but 
we  learn  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  their 
times,  from  their  curious  chronicles.     We  may  lament 
that  they  did  no  more  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  : 
but  the  spirit  of  their  age  was  adverse  to  secular  learn- 
ing, or  original  thought. 

The  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world  had  been  lost  Ancient 
to  the  Western  Empire  :  but  there  remained  the  civili- 
sation of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Arabia. 

Constantinople  had  inherited  the  Imperial  glories  Byzantine 
of  Home.     As  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  she  tion. 
had  been  spared   the  ruin   which  had  befallen  the 
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CHAP,     metropolis  of  the  West.     Her  splendours  had  escaped 
^ — r-^ — '  the  ravages  of  barbarian  hordes ;  and  though  some  of 
her  provinces  were  laid  v^aste  by  the   Vandals   and 
Persians,   she    long    secured  her   imperial   dominion. 
Her  ancient  civilisation  was  thus  maintained,  while  the 
whole  fabric  of  European  society  lay  in  ruins.     It  stood 
as  a  light  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  Europe.     But  it 
was  assuming  new  forms  and  colouring.     Originally 
more  Greek  than  Eoman,  in  its  type,  it  gradually  ac- 
quired an  Oriental  character.     Eastern  and  pagan  cus- 
toms flourished  together  with  Christian  usages.     The 
emperor,  surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
an  Eastern  potentate,  and  wearing  a  Persian  tiara,  pre- 
sided over  the  savage  and  brutal  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  approached  with  Oriental  prostrations. 
Yet,  with  such  surroundings,  was  he  a  Christian,  dispu- 
ting with  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  scourging  heretics. 
This  was  not  a  form  of  civilisation  which  promised 
much  intellectual  aid  to  Europe.    But  Byzantine  society, 
however  demoralised  by  Eastern  and  pagan  associa- 
tions, was  rich,  luxmious,  and  cultivated.     Its  tastes 
gave  encouragement  to  art  and  Uterature.     Byzantine 
architecture,  blending  Greek  with  Eastern  forms,  cap- 
tivated the  mixed  races  of  the  East  and  South.     The  , 
682  A.D.      Christian  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  fitted  to  become,  | 
in  later  times,  the  renowned  mosque  of  the  Moslems ;  j 
w^hile  it  aflbrded  examples  of  church  architectiu^e  to  j 
Sicily  and  Italy.     The   luxuriant  fancy  of  the  East 
abounded    in   artistic  works,  in  gold,   silver,   gems, 
mosaic,  ivory,  marble,  and  textile  fabrics,  which,  finding 
their  way  into  Italy  and  the  South  of  Eiurope,  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  Uterary  resources  of  Constantinople  ought  to 
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have  made  her  the  intellectual  mistress  of  the  world :     chap. 

VI 

but  they  were  wasted  and  misapplied.  She  had  in-  — r^ — ' 
herited  the  priceless  treasures  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
genius :  but  they  lay  buried,  like  the  relics  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  They  were  preserved,  and  tran- 
scribed, for  the  use  of  later  ages,  but  they  inspired  no  in- 
tellectual revival.  Pagan  philosophy  was  proscribed 
by  Christian  theologians ;  and  classical  learning  was 
overshadowed  by  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  fathers. 
The  original  hteratiu^e  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was 
worthless:  but  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  founded  a 
code  of  laws  for  Europe ;  and  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
manuscripts,  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  East,  were 
destined  to  awaken  the  slumbering  intellect  of  Italy 
and  the  West. 

The  civilisation  of  the  conquering  Arabs,  or  Sara-  Saracen 
cens,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  overran  Syria,  tion. 
Jerusalem,  and  Africa,  and  continued  their  conquests 
until  they  became  masters  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
was  yet  more  Eastern.  It  embraced  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt.  Its  intellectual  activity 
forms  one  of  the  most  singular  phases  in  the  history 
of  human  progress.  The  cultivation  of  the  Saracens 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  their  military  prowess  and 
religious  conquests.  The  khalifs  of  Bagdad  founded 
schools  of  mathematics,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  general  learning:  they  assembled 
philosophers  and  learned  men  from  all  regions — 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Jews — :  they  esta- 
bhshed  libraries :  they  endeavoured  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered rehcs  of  ancient  philosophy  and  learning :  they 
pursued  their  researches  through  every  school  of 
science;  and  they  seemed  to  emulate  the  traditional 

VOL.  I.  8 
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CHAP,     renown  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  and  the  Egyptian 
^^— r^ — '  Ptolemies. 


Its  intro-  The  couquests  of  the  Saracens  brought  their  strange 

Europe.  culture  iuto  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  In  the  eighth 
centiuy  they  invaded  Spain,  and  founded  an  Eastern 
dviUsation  in  a  Western  State.  Here  the  Moorish 
khahfe  of  Cordova  became  the  rivals  of  the  Arab  kha- 
lifs  of  Bagdad.  At  a  time  when  profane  learning  was 
ignored  elsewhere,  they  were  patrons  of  science,  learn- 
ing, and  the  arts :  they  founded  schools  and  universi- 
ties :  they  encouraged  every  branch  of  scientific  re- 
search :  and  their  court  was  the  centre  of  an  intellec- 
tual society.  Their  splendid  palaces  still  remain  as 
monuments  of  their  magnificence  and  taste.  Their 
civiUsation  was  several  centuries  in  advance  of  that  of 
Eiurope.  Had  their  culture  been  that  of  Christian 
princes  and  churchmen,  it  would  have  quickened  the 
intellectual  growth  of  every  European  people,  and 
precipitated  the  tardy  revival  of  later  times.  But  the 
learned  and  accomphshed  Moors  wrote  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  professed  a  religion  which  was  repugujmt 
to  every  Christian.  Hence,  their  influence  was  com- 
paratively Umited  :  it  failed  to  penetrate  Europe  hke 
the  Italian  revival  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  but  it  as- 
suredly contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  Europe^in 
knowledge.  Some  of  the  science  of  the  Moors  was 
whoUy  lost,  but  what  was  spared,  stimulated  the  scien- 
tific researches  of  Christian  students ;  and  their  arts, 
and  their  lighter  Uterature,  spread  into  the  south  of 
France,  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  thence  to  other  countries.^ 

'  Gibbon,  Borne,  vi.  318  et  seq, ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  chute  de 
V Empire  Rom.  ch.  xiii.  14;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iv.  cb.  i.  ii.; 
BsXlasa,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vi. ;  S^Tenger,  Life  of  Mohatntnedy  Muir,  Life 
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In  the  ninth  century,  the  Saracens  conquered  Sicily,    chap. 
and  estabUshed  themselves  in  Naples,  and   in    Pied-  — r^ — - 
mont  :^  and  everywhere  they  left  traces  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  their  arts.     Saracenic  forms  followed  the 
Byzantine,  and  helped  to  mould  the  church  architec- 
ture of  mediaeval  Europe. 

With  the  Saracens,  the  Jews  are  naturally  asso-  influence  of 
ciated.     They  had  been  among  the  early  teachers  of  promoting 
the  Arabs  ;^  and  they  shared  the  learned  labours,  and  tion^^o?^* 
the  imhappy  fate  of  the  Spanish  Moors.     Exiles  from    "'^'^ 
their  own  land,  and  despised,  outraged,  and  persecuted 
in  every  other,  this  gifted  race  were  among  the  fore- 
most agents  of  Eiuropean  civilisation.     They  cultivated 
science :    they  spread  a  knowledge  of  Saracen   and 
Eastern  learning  wherever  they  sojourned :  they  prac- 
tised medicine;  and,  above  all,  they  promoted  com- 
merce, and  instructed  princes  and  merchants,  in  the 
conduct  of  financial   operations.     Passing  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  maintaining  a  wide  intercourse 
with  their  brethren  in  many  lands,  they  aided  the  great 
international  enterprises,  which  at  once  enriched  and 
enlightened  the  citizens  of  mediBBval  States.® 

From  the  concurrent  operation  of  these  various  The  school- 
causes,  the  intellectual  enhghtenment  of  Europe  slowly 
advanced;    and  in  the  twelfth  century  showed  signs 
of  a  still  wider  development.     The  universities  had 

of  Mahomet ;  Deutscb,  the  Talmvd\  Bosworth  Smith,  LectweB,  156  etseq, ; 
Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saraceiu,  Dr.  Draper  gives  very  in- 
teresting and  popular  views  of  Arab  learning,  literature,  and  arts,  in  the 
Kaat  and  in  the  West ;  Intellectual  Development  of  Evropey  i.  325  et  seq. ; 
ibid.  ii.  27  et  seq. ;  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  by  the  same  author. 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  BSp.  It,  i.  85. 

'  Sprenger,  Life  of  Mohammed,  i.  17-34 ;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

'  Lecky,  nationalism  in  Europe,  ii.  302-311. 
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CHAP,     now  risen  to  eminence,  and  were  active  in  the  cul- 

VI.  . , 

— . — '  tivation  of  the  prevailing  studies  of  the  time.  These 
were  divinity,  the  civil  law,  logic,  and  metaphysics. 
The  two  latter,  mider  the  general  term  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  learned  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  metaphysics  of  Augustine,  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  Its  pursuit  quickened 
the  intellect,  and  practised  the  dialectic  skill  of  its 
professors.  Like  the  Greek  sophists,  they  cultivate  a 
rare  subtlety  ahd  acuteness  in  reasoning :  but  they 
added  nothing  to  the  treasiuy  of  human  knowledge. 
Their  studies,  however,  accelerated  the  intellectual 
development  of  their  age.  They  aroused  the  inert,  in- 
telligence of  their  contemporaries:  they  popularised 
the  discussion  of  abstruse  moral  problems ;  and,  above 
all,  they  raised  doubts  concerning  the  received  tenets 
of  the  Church.  In  the  ardour  of  their  dialectic  con- 
troversies, they  learned  to  exercise  a  right  of  private 
judgment,  which  neither  churchmen  nor  laymen  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  assert ;  and  they  raised  religious 
doubts  which  tended  to  promote  schisms  in  the 
Church  of  Eome.^  The  Church,  alive  to  these  dangers, 
sternly  repressed  the  new  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  In 
earUer  times,  liberty  of  thought  had  been  repressed 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  censures :  now  it  was 
to  be  crushed  with  all  the  powers  and  terrors  of  the 
Church.* 

At  this  period,  another  significant  evidence  of  in- 

1  Sharon  Turner,  Hist,  of  EngUmdj  i.  24,  &c. ;  BuUe,  Hut.  de  la 
FhUotophie  Modeme ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  part  ii. 
>  See  tnfm,  p.  265. 
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tellectual  growth  was  beginning  to  disclose  itself,  in  the    chap. 


improvement,   and    more  general    use,  of  distinctive  - — r^ — 
national  languages.     The  Latin  tongue,  corrupted  by  oroTeth  of 
the  monks,  and  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  was  ill  SS^^ages. 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  social  life,  or  original  liter- 
ature ;  and  as  cultivation  advanced,  modem  languages 
formed  themselves  out  of  the  Latin  and  other  roots. 

The  growth  of  European  languages,  and  the  disuse 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  impaired  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  &voured  freedom  of  thought  and  political 
hberty.  Eeleased  from  the  trammels  of  the  ancient  and 
sacred  tongue,  men  revelled  in  their  national  and  fami- 
liar speech :  the  free  intercourse  of  society  was  pro- 
moted :  thoughts  were  interchanged,  without  the  stamp 
of  authority ;  and  new  varieties  of  national  Uterature 
gave  expression  to  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of 
kindred  peoples.  Diversity  of  language  was  a  neces- 
sary prelude  to  civil  and  religious  hberty  in  Europe. 

The  Byzantine  Greeks  had  already  revived  the  ciaiwicai 
learning  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  they  spread  it  more  widely  through- 
out Europe.  The  controversies  of  the  schoolmen  made 
known  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients ;  and  a  study  of 
classical  models,  advancing  with  the  new  hterature, 
stimulated  the  genius,  and  cultivated  the  taste  of  its 
votaries.  The  Western  revival  of  learning  made  fiTiit>- 
ful  the  seeds  of  ancient  culture,  which  had  been  lying 
buried  and  barren  for  centuries.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  were  inspired  with  its  genius,  and  revived  its 
spirit.  The  dvilisation  of  antiquity  was  at  length  re- 
covered, and  became  a  new  revelation  to  the  middle 
ages.  At  the  same  time,  the  free  spirit  of  the  ancients, 
their  history,  and  their  philosophy,  encouraged  pohtical 
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CHAP,     aspirations,  which  the  mediaeval  polity  of  Europe,  in 


—  Church  and  State,  had  hitherto  repressed.  In  religion, 
in  politics,  and  in  philosophical  speculations,  the  minds 
of  men  were  awakened  to  freedom. 
Revival  of  Thcse  various  influences  wrought  a  memorable 
Fifteenth  chaugc  in  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of 
Europe.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
intellectual  revival,  which  had  given  signs  of  life  two 
centiuies  before,  and  which  neither  the  Church  nor  feu- 
dalism had  been  able  to  repress,  at  length  revealed  itself 
in  every  department  of  human  thought  and  inquiry.  In 
science,  and  philosophy,  in  learning,  in  poetry,  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  original  tongues, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  immortal  classics,  in  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, in  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  the  enfran- 
chised intellect  of  man  made  greater  advances  than  in 
the  preceding  thousand  years  of  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism. Italy  was  the  leader  of  this  marvellotis  move- 
ment. She  inherited  the  genius  and  traditions  of  a 
remote  Eoman  ancestry :  she  was  the  first  to  recover 
long  lost  liberties :  her  society,  concentrated  in  large 
towns,  was  more  advanced  than  in  other  States :  her 
language  more  beautiful  and  finished :  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  lands  more  extended.  Her  fair  land  was 
the  home  of  the  ambitious,  stirring  Papacy  which  was 
striving  to  rule  the  whole  world.  Foremost  in  social 
and  pohtical  progress,  she  was  first  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment. But  she  was  quickly  followed  by  France, 
Spain,  England,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
rtsemanci-        The  Spirit  of  this  revival,  whether  in  philosophy,  in 

pation  of  .  .  •       .  •         i»  .  i 

the  intei-     leamiug,  or  m  art,  was  emancipation  from  the  narrow 
traditions  of  the  dark  ages.   Inspiration  was  sought  in  the 
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great  models  of  antiquity,  not  in  the  cramped  examples  chap. 
of  mediaeval  thought.^  TMs  worship  of  classical  genius,  ^ — ^ — - 
indeed,  v«ras  carried  to  excess  ; '  and  as  the  Church  had 
adopted  some  of  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  so  the 
revival  was  tainted  by  its  sensuality  and  grossness.  But 
its  beauty,  its  grace,  its  freedom,  its  truthftdness,  and 
natural  force  were  the  noble  foundations  of  modem 
culture. 

The  revival  ministered  to  religion,  no  less  than  itsservicei 
to  the  intellect  and  the  senses.  Men  were  at  length 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the 
glosses  and  errors  of  priests  and  schoolmen.  Churches 
of  surpassing  beauty  had  been  raised  to  the  service  of 
God,  since  the  earUer  revival  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
vv^ere  now  adorned  with  pictiu-es,  statuary,  and  stained 
glass,  in  which  forms  of  divine  loveliness  exalted  the 
minds  of  worshippers  above  the  superstitious  traditions 
of  the  dark  ages.  -The  human  form  was  idealised,  and 
transfigiu-ed  into  the  divine.  The  ghastly  martyrdoms, 
and  revolting  torments  of  hell,  which  had  disfigured  the 
early  churches,  gave  place  to  sublime  conceptions  of 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  church  music  of  a  cultivated  art  now  became  church 

music 

^  It  IB  finely  said  by  Mr.  Symonds :  '  During  the  middle  ages  man 
had  lived  enveloped  in  a  cowl.  He  had  not  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  or  bad  seen  it  only  to  cross  himself,  and  turn  aside  and  tell  his 
beads  and  pray.  Like  St.  Bernard  travelling  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  Leman,  and  noticing  neither  the  azure  of  tibie  waters,  nor  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vines,  nor  the  radiance  of  the  mountains  with  their 
robe  of  sim  and  snow,  but  bending  a  thought-burdened  forehead  over 
the  neck  of  his  mule;  even  like  this  monk,  humanity  had  passed,  a 
careful  pilgrim,  intent  on  the  terrors  of  sin,  death,  and  judgment,  along 
the  highways  of  the  world,  and  had  not  known  that  they  were  sight- 
worthy,  or  that  life  is  a  blessing.' — Renaissance  of  Italy,  14. 
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CHAP,  more  emotional ;  the  dirge-like  monotones  of  the  sixth 
— r-^ — '  century  ^  were  succeeded  by  sacred  strains  which  moved 
the  feelings,  and  stirred  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
faithful.  A  higher  art  no  longer  expressed  the  gloomy 
abasement  of  despairing  sinners,  but  breathed  the 
pious  hopes  and  joyful  aspirations  of  behevers.  The 
music  of  the  revival  was  in  harmony  with  its  new  in- 
tellectual forces.  Inspired  by  the  genius  of  a  regene- 
rated and  hopeful  age,  it  was  vigorous,  sympathetic, 
and  subhme.* 
Renv^of  But  it  was  in  original   thought  and  free  inquiry, 

thought.  that  the  revival  rendered  the  highest  services  to  man- 
kind. In  religion,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Pro- 
testant Eeformation :  in  science,  it  led  to  the  discoveries 
of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Christopher  Columbus :  in 
philosophy,  it  inspired  the  fiiiitfiil  speculations  of  all 
the  great  thinkers  of  modern  Europe ;  and  in  the  poUty 
of  European  States,  it  formed  the  elements  of  fiitiure 
freedom.  Men  recovered  a  sense  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  dignity,  and  were  prepared  to  assert 
their  rights.  This  sentiment  of  liberty  spread  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  Commencing  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
it  extended  to  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Prance  and 
England.^ 
Scientific  This  period  of  revival  also  witnessed  scientific  dis- 

coveries  and  inventions  which  were  destined  to  mul- 
tiply the  material  and  moral  forces  of  the  people. 
About  1320  Gimpowder  changed  the  art  of  war,  and  closed  the 
career  of  the  mailed  horsemen  of  the  feudal  lords. 

'  These  chants  are  still  occasionally  to  be  heard  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Romei  and  other  Catholic  churches. 

'  Ooussemaker^  HitA,  de  Vharmtmie  au  Moyen^-Agt ;  8criptare$  Ecd^ 
gUuiici  de  Mimed  MedU  jEvi, ;  L^Art  Jffarmonigue, 

'  Sismondi,  Hi$t,  de$  lUp,  Ital.  L  401-2. 
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The  mariner's  compass  gave  a  prodigious  encouragement    chap. 
to  navigation  and  commerce.     The  geographical  dis-  -J^ 
coveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Christopher  Columbus 
opened  new  worlds  to  European  exploration  and  ad-  1458  a.d. 
venture.      Printing  afforded  the  means  of  future  in- 
struction to  the  people.^     Churchmen  and  the  upper 
classes  no  longer  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  learning, 
and  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  freedom  of 
thought,  in  pohtics  and  religion. 

At  this  period,  also,  kings  were  gradually  supplant-  church- 
in£j  their  nobles,  in  the  service  of  the  State,  by  the  en-  planting 

^  .  noblea. 

couragement  of  learned  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers — 
often  men  of  low  birth  and  humble  connections.  This 
pohcy  at  once  depressed  the  nobles,  and  introduced 
the  principle  of  governing  through  men  of  the  people. 
Such  men,  indeed,  served  their  royal  masters  with  more 
fidelity  than  the  intractable  nobles  whom  they  had 
succeeded.  They  were  as  zealous  in  supporting  the 
Crown  against  the  people,  as  any  low-bom  vizier  of  an 
Eastern  potentate.  But  they  brought  greater  en- 
lightenment into  the  administration  of  the  State  :  more 
moderation  into  its  councils:  more  humanity  and 
gentleness  into  its  treatment  of  the  people.  Nor,  at  a 
time  when  society  was  rapidly  advancing,  could  the 
raising  of  men  of  low  estate  fail  to  encourage  the  aspi- 
rations of  their  order.^ 

This  remarkable  intellectual  movement  brought  the  conflict  of 
Church  into  fiercer  conflict  than  ever,  with  free  inquiry  with  free- 
and  scientific  research.     Instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  thought 

^  Paper  was  first  made  from  cotton  about  1000  B.C.,  and  from  rags  in 
1319. 

*  Foremost  in  this  policy  were  Henry  YII.  of  England,  Louis  XI.  of 
France^  and  Ferdinand  of  Oastile  and  Aragon. 
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this  hopeful  revival,  and  promoting  studies  which  pro- 
mised to  exalt  the  destinies  of  mankind,  she  endea- 
voured to  repress  all  freedom  of  thought,  in  the 
narrowest  spirit  of  theology;  and,  henceforward,  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  society  became  antagonistic 
to  her  rule.^  That  position  she  has  since  persistently 
maintained ;  and  the  critical  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved 
whether  her  spiritual  power  will  fail  before  the  ad- 
vancing forces  of  science  |ind  truth.^ 

But  more  serious  movements,  affecting  the  Church, 
arose  out  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  these  times. 
From  early  ages,  various  heresies  had  been  discovered, 
and     forcibly    repressed.       But    when    society    was 
awakened  and  instructed,  and  when  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  of  the   human  mind  and  of  creation,  were 
discussed  with  greater  freedom,  more  formidable  heresies 
threatened  the  unity  of  the  orthodox  Church.     Early 
in  the  thirteenth  centiu-y  the  Albigenses  of  Langiiedoc 
had  associated  in  such  numbers  that  all  the  powers  of 
Chiu-ch  and  State  were  united  against  them,  and  they 
were  put  down  by  a  ruthless  massacre.   The  Waldenses 
or  Vaudois,  of  Piedmont,  who  claimed  a  more  ancient 
creed,  survived,  through  many  centuries,  the  most  cruel 
persecutions.     The  Lollards  of  England,  and  the  Huss- 
ites  of  Bohemia,  proved  the  growing  aUenation    of 
large  bodies  of  religious  men  from  the  doctrines  and 
rule  of  the  Church  of  Eome.    They  accepted  the  Scrip- 
tures as  their  guide :   they  inveighed  against  human 
authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  they  denounced  the 


1  Oomte,  Phil,  Po8.  v.  482. 

'  Comte  is  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  Home  will  fall^  Uke  poly- 
theism, from  the  barrenness  of  its  intellectual  condition,  and  ite  oppo- 
sition to  the  habits  of  modem  philosophy  and  science ;  ibid.  vi.  422^. 
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sale  of  indulgences,  and  other  abuses  of  the  Papacy,     chap. 


Persecution    provoked    revolt ;   and   oppressed   schis-  ^ — r-^ — ' 
matics  became  rebellious  subjects.     It  was  thus  that  ciyiiand 
struggles  for  civil  and  reUgious  liberty  first  arose  ;  and  liberty. 
henceforth,  the  principal  contests  which  were  waged 
against  authority,  in  various  parts  of   Europe,  were 
caused  by  resistance  to  arbitrary  measures,  in  restraint 
of  rehgion.      Hence,   freedom    of    religious  thought 
proved   to   be   the   foremost    promoter  of  European 
liberties. 

The  Church  struck  at  these  heresies  with  merciless  The  inqui- 
severity.     Pope    Innocent    HE.    founded    that    dread 
tribunal,  the  Holy  Inquisition.^     This  institution  estab- 
lished the  most  fearfid  tyranny  ever  attempted  over  the 
thoughts  and   Uberties   of  mankind.     Its  jurisdiction 
was  not  confined  to  the  trial  of  overt  acts  against  the 
Church,  but  embraced  heresy,  apostacy,  sorcery,  and 
the  profession   of  the  Jewish  or  Mohammedan  faith. 
Its  double  object  was  to  repress  fi'eedom  of  thought, 
and  to  enrich  the  Church.     Its  cruelty,  and  its  corrup- 
tion, were  alike  notorious.     Any  opinion,  however  ex- 
pressed, whether  relating  to  religion  or  not,  which  was 
held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  was  punishable  as  heresy.     Philosophy  and 
science  were  branded    as  heretical:    experiments  in 
chemistry,  and  the  natural  sciences,  were  condemned 
as  magic.     Jews  and  Saracens,  who  owed  no  allegiance 
to  the  Church,  were  yet  subject  to  her  cruelties. 

The  world  had  witnessed  tyranny,  in  many  forms : 
but  never  until  now  had  it  suiSered  under  a  tyranny  over 

*  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1208,  into  Italy  in  1224,  by 
Gregory  IX.,  and  soon  afterwards  into  Spain,  where  the  tribunal  received 
a  more  definite  form. 
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CHAP,     consdence  and  innocent  thouffht.  Never  had  the  cultiva- 
' — r^ — '  tion  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge, been  punished  as  crimes.     Nor  was  the  Churcli 
contented  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  a  spiritual  court.  It 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power ; 
and  all  dvil  rulers  were  enjoined  to  swear  that  they 
would  exterminate  their  wretched  subjects,  who  had 
been  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy  by  the   Church.^ 
This  cruel  and  barbarous  crusade  against  freedom  of 
thought  was  pursued  for  four  centuries.     But  neither 
Oprnjeition   philosophy  uor  schisms  could  be  repressed.   The  breach 
Church  of    bctwecn  the   Church  and  large  bodies  of  Christians 

Borne.  .  ° 

was  being  continually  widened.  For  many  generations 
the  weight  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers  was  too 
strong  for  effective  resistance.  But  when  Europe  had 
been  enlightened  and  aroused  to  inquiry,  the  notorious 
abuses  of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to  provoke  abhor- 
rence. A  repugnance  to  its  superstitions  was  natural 
to  thoughtful  and  earnest  men :  while  the  scandalous 
hves  of  many  of  the  Popes,  the  pride,  avarice,  and  im- 
morality of  prelates,  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the 
increasing  extortions  of  the  Holy  See,  alienated  laree 
numbers  of  the  laity  from  the  Papal  rule. 
EccicsiM-  While  the  Church  was  engaged  in  these  contests 

dominion,  with  the  progrcssivc  opinions  of  society,  her  pretensious 
to  universal  rule  threatened  the  national  independence 
of  Europe.  She  claimed  the  absolute  submission  of 
temporal  rulers  to  the  Pope ;  and  her  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  a  theocracy.  The  laity  were  subject  to  the 
priesthood ;  and  the  priesthood  to  the  Pope.  No  scheme 
could  be   more  opposed  to  European  Uberties:  but 

^  Fouiih  Ooimcil  of  the  Lateian,  1216. 
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kings,  supported  by  their  barons,  resisted  these  ecclesias-    chap. 
tical  pretensions  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ' — r^— ^ 
century,  the  Cathohc  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain  and 
Aiistria,  had  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  the  Papacy. 

At  this  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  The  Pio- 

testant 

Luther  blew  the  trumpet-blast  of  the  Protestant  Eefor-  Refomuir 
mation;  and  the  response  which  it  called  forth  in 
Germany,  in  England  and  other  States,  seemed  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
She  was,  indeed,  shaken,  to  the  very  centre  :  she  was 
stripped  of  wide  domains  which  had  been  under  her 
spiritual  rule  ;  and  she  never  recovered  her  proud  pre- 
eminence, as  the  universal  Church  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. But  the  Cathohc  faith,  after  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Eeformation,  and  the  religious  wars  which  fol- 
lowed it,  still  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

However  incomplete  this  religious  revolution,  the  Eflfectaof 
causes  which  brought    it  about,   and   the  principles  formation 

^  ■*•■*■  upon  fipee- 

of  the  Protestant  creed,  were  eminently  favourable  to  dom. 
political  freedom.  The  Church  of  Eome  had  striven  to 
crush  dvil  and  rehgious  liberty ;  and  it  was  only  by 
striking  down  her  pernicious  power,  that  there  could  be 
any  hope  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  wher- 
ever the  yoke  of  Eome  was  cast  off,  there  followed 
greater  activity  of  mind,  more  enterprise  in  commerce, 
more  social  advancement,  and  more  extended  hberties. 
The  new  faith,  indeed,  was  not  allowed  a  free  course : 
it  was  repressed  by  the  sword,  the  stake,  and  the  dun- 
geon :  otherwise,  who  can  venture  to  say  to  what 
regions  it  might  have  spread  its  truth,  and  its  freedom  ? 
Yet,  after  all  its  struggles  and  trials,  its  triumphs  and 
defeats,  one  striking  result  was  disclosed.  It  had  pros- 
pered and  prevailed  among  the  Teutonic  races :  it  had 
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CHAP,  failed  among  the  nations  of  Latin  origin.  It  was  vndelv 
' — r^ — '  accepted  in  Germany,  England,  and  Holland  :  it  ^^ 
rejected  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  former  ad- 
vanced in  activity  and  freedom :  the  latter  continued 
to  cling  to  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
halted  in  the  race  of  social  and  pohtical  progress. 
Political  The  Eeformation,  in  encom'aging  freedom  of  thought, 

reformers,  and  resistance  to  the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome,  by 
which  Europe  was  oppressed,  necessarily  advanced  the 
principles  of  pohtical  hberty.  And  where  rulers  inter- 
fered to  repress  it,  their  subjects,  fired  by  religious 
zeal,  were  provoked  to  rebellion.  But  the  tenets  ot 
the  early  Protestants  were  very  far  from  democratic. 
The  Anabaptists,  indeed,  made  common  cause  with  the 
peasantry,  in  resisting  the  feudal  rights  of  the  land- 
owners :  they  condemned  the  authority  of  princes ;  and 
they  even  preached  the  commimity  of  goods.  Other 
enthusiasts  appealed  to  Scripture  for  proofs  that  all 
men  are  equal,  and  that  the  subversion  of  the  higher 
Lathcrim-  powcrs  was  demanded  by  the  word  of  God.  But  it 
**™*  was  Luther's  pohcy  to  strengthen  the  Eeformation  by 

the  aid  of  princes :  not  to  defy  or  ahenate  them,  but  to 
associate  them  with  the  great  work  which  he  had  under- 
Prerogative  taken.     The  Pope  was  deposed  from  his  supreniacv : 

increased  .  ,  ,        , 

by.  Luther-  but  the  temporal  prince  was  installed  in  his  place.  The 
power  of  the  crown  was  increased,  by  the  union  of 
spiritual  with  temporal  prerogatives.  The  spiritual 
power  had  formerly  been  an  independent  sovereignty, 
which  the  Pope  had  often  exercised  against  kings  them- 
selves: now  kings  wielded  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
were  supreme  in  Church  and  State  alike.  Episcopacy 
was  maintained  in  the  Lutheran  Churches ;  and  a 
powerful  body  of  spiritual  nobles,  the  nominees  and 


anum. 
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dependents  of  the  crown,  became  the  zealous  function-     chap. 

VI 

aries  of  monarchy.      The  Pope  had  been  weakened :  ^ — . — ' 


but  kings  were  more  powerful  than  ever. 

Calvin's  scheme  of  Church  government  was  moulded  caiviniam. 
m  a  more  democratic  form.  Intolerant  and  arbitrary 
in  his  own  rule,  his  poKty  was  that  of  a  State,  at  once 
theocratic  and  popular.  The  little  State  of  Geneva  was 
placed  by  him  imder  a  council,  exercising  civil  power, 
and  a  court  called  the  *  Consistorium,*  composed  of 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  with  a  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
over  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  Church  was 
governed  by  a  general  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen,  who  decided  all  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
Under  Calvin  himself,  this  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  free  from  any  democratic  tendencies :  but  the  ad- 
mission of  the  laity  to  a  share  of  ecclesiastical  power 
was  a  popular  element,  which  his  Puritan  followers 
were  able  to  develop  into  a  formidable  agent  of  demo- 
cracy. 

The  fierce  reaction  against  Protestantism,  which  the  CathoUc 
Pope  and  the  Cathohc  powers  organised  in  the  latter  (Six- 
half  of  the  sixteenth   century,  endangered  the  new  century.) 
faith,  and  threatened  to  trample  upon  European  hber- 
ties.      The  progress  of  the  faith  was  unquestionably 
arrested,  and  in  some  States  it  was  hopelessly  crushed : 
but  the  monstrous  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Cathohc 
rulers,  and  the  noble  resistance  of  Protestants,  were 
not  without  influence  upon  the  future  destinies  of  Eiu:o- 
pean  liberty.    The  powers  of  intolerance  and  despotism 
were  ranged  on  one  side :  the  rights  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious Hberty  on  the  other ;  and  principles  were  suc- 
cessfully maintained  in  Holland,^  in  England,^  and  else- 

^  See  ch.  ix.  '  See  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  where,  which  have  since  formed  the  basis   of  firee 

VI.  .      .      . 

' — • —  institutions. 


The  Re-  The  Ecformation  may,  indeed,   be    regarded  as 

the  com-  the  Commencement  of  a  revolutionary  period  in  the 
of  a  levoiu-  histoiy  of  EuTopc,  wMch  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
period.  close.^  It  left  two  opposing  forces,  which  naturally 
continued  in  violent  conflict.  On  one  side  there  were 
arbitrary  and  bigoted  sovereigns :  nobles  still  cherish- 
ing the  traditions  of  feudalism,  and  enjoying  many  of 
its  privileges;  and  churchmen  holding  fast  to  their 
ancient  tenets,  exasperated  by  dangerous  schisms,  and 
fiercely  intolerant  of  heresy.  On  the  other,  there 
were  large  societies  of  men  who,  having  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  the  middle  ages,  were  estranged  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  their  rulers.  They  claimed  free- 
dom for  their  consciences,  and  respect  for  their  rights 
and  interests  as  subjects :  but  were  branded  as  schis- 
matics and  rebels.  The  policy  of  the  middle  ages  w^as 
in  conflict  with  the  religious  thought,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment,  the  social  progress,  and  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  new  era ;  and  it  was  only  by  many 
revolutions  that  more  advanced  principles  of  freedom, 
in  Church  and  State,  covJd  be  established,  and  govern- 
ments brought  into  harmony  with  the  developments  of 
modern  society. 

Of  the  revolutions  of  that  period,  we  shall  treat 
hereafter :  but  we  must  first  revert  to  some  earlier  ill  as- 
trations  of  democracy,  which  have  been  already 
glanced  at,  in  the  present  chapter. 

^  Partout,  depuis  le  but  du  xvi  sitele,  on  peut  dire,  saiu  exagp^ratioii, 
que  sous  cette  premiere  forme,  Tesprit  r^volutionnaire  s'est  spontan^meot 
propag^,  k  diven  degr^,  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  aoci6t6  europfeime.* 
— Oomte,  Phtlot,  Po8,  vol.  v.  p.  C75. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

THE   ITALIAN  REPUBLICS. 

EA.BI.7  BI8E  OF  ITALIAIT  dTIES — GENERAL  YIEW  OF  THSIB  eOVEBinCEirTS 

ITALIA17    CULTURB— eSEEK    AlTD  ITALIAN    BEPITBLICS    COMPARED — 

VENICE— PIBA — GENOA — MILAN  —  FLORENCE— THE  LOMBARD  LEAeUE — 
FLORENTINE  DEMOCRACT — DECLINE  OF  ITALIAN  LIBERTIES — THE 
TYRANTS — FLORENCE  UNDER  THE  MEDICI — LATER  FORTUNES  OF 
ITALY. 

The  Italian  cities,  as  akeady  stated,  were  the  first  to    chap. 
obtain  freedom,  and  municipal  independence,  after  the  — r^ 
long  repression  of  the  feudal  system.     Several  causes  ©nliii^ 
contributed  to  the  early  development  of  municipal  ^**®^ 
liberties  in  Italy.     Foremost  among  these  causes  was 
the  earUer  intellectual  revival  in  Italy.     The  natural 
genius  of  her  people,  quickened  by  traditions  of  their 
former  supremacy,  by  their  geographical  position  near 
the    seats  of  ancient  civilisation,    by  their  maritime 
commerce,   by  their    intercourse    with   Greeks    and 
Saracens,  who  were  the  depositories  of  Eastern  culture, 
and  by  their  association  with  a  powerful  and  aspiring 
Church,  placed  them  in  advance  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,^  and  first  qualified  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom. 

Italy  being  thus  first  in  culture,  it  was  natural  that  ^^^^ 
the    ancient  home  of  Boman  civilisation   should  be  <>"^^- 

^  See  wpra,  pp.  247^  261. 
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CHAP,    forward  in  the  social  and  political  revival  of  Europe. 


The  germs  of  association  and  freedom  still  existed. 
The  old  mmiicipal  cities,  richer  and  more  numerous 
than  in  other  countries,  had  survived  invasions  and 
pillage,  and  formed  the  centres  of  national   life,  in 
which  commerce,  art,  learning,  and  Uberty,  after  ages  of 
depression,  slowly  recovered.   Cities  famous  in  Boman 
history  were  spread  over  all  Italy.     Eavenna,  Capua, 
Bologna,  Milan,  Verona,  with  their  amphitheatres  and 
pubUc  works,  were  monuments    of  the  grandeur  of 
antiquity.     They  retained  also  many  of  their  ancient 
institutions :  their  curia,  or  municipal  council,  and  their 
consuls,   annually    elected.      In    the    South,   Naples, 
Gaeta,  and  Amalfi — ancient    Greek    municipahties — 
continued  to  govern  themselves  as  republics.^     Bome, 
under  the  spiritual  government  of  the  head  of  the 
Western  Church,  maintained  its  independence ;    and 
sometimes  bore  the  semblance  of  a  republic.^     In  the 
North,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  were  republics  from 
very  early  times ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  all  the 
other  cities  established  their  freedom.' 
Buiidinffof        This  early  development  of  traditional  hberties  was 
farther  promoted  by  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  country.     In  the   ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
Italy  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens  and  the  Hunga- 
rians,   of    whom   the    former  established  themselves 
generally  in  the  South,  and  the  latter  in  the  North. 
To  protect  themselves  from  these  marauders,  the   citi- 
zens organised  a  militia,  and  raised  walls  round  their 

1  Siflmondiy  Biti,  des  BSp,  Ital.  i.  210-243,  202-297. 

»  Ibid.  Hist,  des  lUp.  Ital.  i.  125 ;  Hist,  de  la  LibertS  sn  Italie,  L  29. 

s  SiBinondi^  Hist,  des  ESp,  Ital.  i.  365. 
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cities.      Receiving  no  protection  from  the  executive     chap. 


VII. 


power,  they  formed  themselves  into  little  States.^ 

In  Italy,  feudalism  had  never  taken  root  so  firmly  as  The  feudal 
elsewhere.  In  ancient  times,  the  proprietors  of  the  itaiy. 
soil  had  generally  dwelt  in  the  Italian  cities  ;  and  this 
custom  continued,  to  a  great  extent,  during  the  middle 
ages.  Constant  invasions,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
country,  forced  many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  fortified  towns,  and  to  share  their  fortunes 
with  the  bui^hers.  This  vmion  of  two  powerful  classes, 
generally  antagonistic,  greatly  increased  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  city  communities.  The  citizens,  instead 
of  defending  themselves  against  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, enrolled  them  in  their  militia,  and  were  em- 
boldened by  the  spirit  and  example  of  their  more  war- 
like comrades  in  arms.  Civic  society  was  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  ;  and  its  moral  and  political  influence, 
no  less  than  its  military  power,  was  extended  :  but  not 
without  risk  to  its  freedom.* 

But  many  of  the  feudal  lords,  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  position,  retired  to  their  castles,  and  resumed  their 
former  independence.  The  castles  of  the  nobles  and 
the  walled  cities  were  alike  strongholds  against  ma- 
rauders, and  the  dwellers  in  both  were  trained  to 
arms.  The  rivalry  between  the  nobles  and  the  free 
cities  was  fiivourable  to  Italian  freedom.  Within  the 
city  walls  there  was  liberty ;  and  outside,  the  nobles 
were  driven  to  emancipate  their  serfs,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  own  armed  forces.  And  thus  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  was  gradually  extended 

1  Sismondi,  Hia.  de»  RSp,  Ital  i.  82,  33. 

>  Guizot,  Hiit.  de  la  Civ.  260 ;  and  see  infra,  pp.  286,  302,  &c. 
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to  the  peasantry.^  In  the  twelfth  century,  all  the  nobles, 
in  the  plains,  had  become  citizens  of  some  repubhc : 
but  in  the  mountains,  many  still  clung  to  their  for- 
tresses. Some,  however,  were  received  with  favour 
as  leaders  of  the  republican  forces,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city.  Thus  the  Viscontis  became 
the  chiefs  of  Milan :  the  D'Estes,  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
Eccelinos  of  Verona  and  Vicenza.* 

After  Charlemagne,  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns 
who  claimed  to  rule  over  Italy,  also  favoured  the 
political  power  of  the  cities.  The  feebleness  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  general  disorganisation  of  society, 
left  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  against  which 
the  association  of  armed  citizens  was  the  sole  protec- 
tion They  had  no  country  to  claim  their  loyalty,  and 
their  patriotism  was  devoted  to  their  own  dty,  its  laws, 
its  customs,  and  its  interests.  When  cities  began  to 
usurp  pohtical  powers,  in  addition  to  their  municipal 
franchises,  the  kings  were  unable  to  resist  them.  And 
when  there  were  rival  pretensions  to  the  crown,  privi- 
leges were  freely  conceded  to  the  cities,  to  ensure  their 
support  to  the  contending  parties.* 

The  fusion  of  the  sturdy  Northern  races  with  the 
Italians  was  also  favourable  to  the  assertion  of  political 
rights.  The  Italians  had  been  corrupted  and  debased 
by  their  long  subjection  to  the  Eoman  empire  :  theur 
ancient  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  crushed  by  ages  of 
oppression  and  wrong.  By  nature  and  by  habit,  their 
Northern  conquerors  were  endowed  with  a  fierce  in- 
dependence, and  courageous  self-assertion  ;  and  when 


1  SiBinondi,  Hitt,  de  la  Liberty  en  Italie,  i.  25. 

»  Ibid.  i.  92,  93. 

»  Ibid.  JRfy.  Ital.  i.  81, 100. 
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they  were  associated  with  the  citizens  of  the  Italian     chap. 
munidpahties,  they  became  a  formidable  element  of  ^ — r-^— - 
force  in  these  free  communities. 

A  not  very  unequal  distribution  of  lands,  and  other  nistribu- 
property,  amongst  the  citizens,  in  the  earUer  period  of  i*ndB. 
the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  repubUcs,  also  contributed 
to  their  social  and  political  equality. 

From  these  various  causes  the  ItaUan  cities  grew  Spread  of 

^  republics 

and  prospered ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  no  less  over  itaiy. 
than  two  hundred  free  muriidpalities,  or  repubUcs, 
were  spread  over  the  fair  land  oFItaly  :  reviving  recol- 
lections of  the  renowned  dty  communities  of  andent 
Greece  and  Italy;  and  affording  many  analogies,  in 
their  government  and  destinies,  to  those  earlier  ex- 
amples of  democracy.  Unfortunately,  history  is  nearly 
silent  upon  the  most  interesting  period  of  these  re- 
publics. While  they  were  free,  we  find  few  traces  of 
their  inner  life  :  when  they  began  to  be  enslaved  by 
usurpers  and  tyrants,  their  annals  aboimd  in  eventful 
incidents.  We  learn,  however,  that  all  their  institu- 
tions were  republican,  founded  upon  popular  election, 
and  public  confidence.  These  institutions  varied  in 
diflferent  cities  :  but  they  were  so  far  alike  as  to  admit 
of  a  general  description,  more  or  less  applicable  to 
them  all. 

All  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  sum-  General 
moned  by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  dty  bel-  theSr^ 
fry  :  they  assembled  in  the  pubUc  place,  where,  follow-  Swit" 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  Eoman  republic,  they  elected 
two  or  more  consuls,  every  year,  to  administer  justice 
wdthin  the  dty,  and  to  lead  forth  the  trained  forces  to 
battle.     This  popular  assembly,  in  very  early  times, 
acquired  the  name  of  Parliament.     The  munidpal  con* 
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CHAP,  stitution  of  these  cities  was  wholly  republican.  The 
^- — r-^-—  consuls  were  assisted  by  a  secret  council,  generally 
known  as  the  credenza,  and  by  a  great  council  of  the 
people,  or  Senate,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
citizens,  both  nominated  by  the  Parliament.  The  smaller 
body  administered  the  finances,  and  superintended 
the  pubUc  works,  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  muni- 
ficence, pubUc  spirit,  and  taste  of  the  Italian  citizens  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  popular 
council  discussed  the  greater  pubhc  afiairs,  and  pre- 
pared laws  for  the  ratification  of  the  Parliament.^  The 
consuls  convoked  and  presided  over  all  the  councils  of 
the  repubUc.  For  three  centuries,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Italian  cities  may  be  regarded  as  model  republics. 
Their  chief  magistrates  were  brave,  Uberal,  and  zealous : 
their  citizens  were  public-spirited  and  patriotic,  uniting 
the  traditions  of  Roman  civilisation  with  the  humanising 
influences  of  Christianity.  With  minds  enlarged  by 
commerce  and  the  arts,  invigorated  by  warlike  enter- 
prise, and  not  yet  corrupted  by  luxury,  the  citizens 
of  the  early  Italian  republics  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  their  renowned  prototypes  of  ancient  Ghreece  and 
Italy.  They  transmitted  few  great  names,  indeed; 
Mid  history  ha*  not  rescued  their  achievements  fiom 
oblivion  ;  but  they  have  left  monuments  of  their  great- 
ness and  public  spirit,  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  the  immortal  memorials  of  antiquity.  By  asso- 
ciation,  they  acquired  at  once  freedom  and  power. 
Within  their  own  cities,  they  combined  for  the  common 
good  ;  and  beyond  their  walls  they  were  long  able  to 
resist  the  monarchs  and  feudal  lords  who  coveted  their 

>  Sismondi,  Hiri.  des  Rip,  Ital,  i.  36&-d74  (ed.  1826) ;  Hiit.  de  la 
UherU  en  Italie,  i.  35. 
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wealth,  and  were  jealous  of  their  greatness.   By  respect     chap. 


VIL 


for  the  law,  and  protection  of  property — almost  un-  " 
known  else  where — ^these  cities  advanced  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity.  In  the  country,  no  man  was  safe 
from  robber-nobles :  within  the  city  walls,  law  and 
order  were  maintained  by  the  popular  magistrates. 
The  lawless  violence  of  the  powerful  was  restrained, 
and  the  lowly  were  protected.  If  the  strong  resisted 
the  law,  the  magistrates  were  assisted  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  in  enforcing  obedience,  and 
punishing  the  offender. 

With  the  revived  liberties  of  Italy   there  grew  Thought 
a  creative  intellectual  force,  like  that  of  the  Athenians,  ened  by 

libcrtv 

in  the  freshness  of  their  new  development.  Men  were 
bold  and  confident  in  their  own  strength  :  they  formed 
lofty  ideals  of  the  gre^t  and  beautiful :  they  struck  out 
new  paths  for  genius ;  and  they  were  encom^aged  in 
their  soaring  aspirations  by  the  passionate  sympathies 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  were  free  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  widest  fields  of  thought  and  activity, 
untrammelled  by  the  restraints  of  an  artificial  society, 
which  casts  the  minds  of  men  in  a  conventional  mould. 
Nature,  revived  and  invigorated,  asserted  its  ascendency 
over  forms  and  traditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  raised  the  minds  of  Italian  citizens 
above  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  cares  of  material 
Ufe :  it  refined  the  manners  of  the  middle  classes ;  and 
it  stimulated  the  invention  and  taste  of  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people. 

AU  that  is  great  in  the  intellect  and  arts  of  Italy,  Aasodation 
is  associated  with  the  history  of  her  freedom.     Her  andfii»- 
intellectual  supremacy  in  Europe  began  to  display  itself 
at  the  same  period  as  her  political  liberties,  and,  for  a 
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CHAP,     time,  survived  them :  but,  at  length,  declined  under 


VII. 


the  baneM  pressure  of  despotism.  The  picture  of 
these  republics  drawn  by  historians,  attests  the  value  of 
hberty  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  interests 
of  mankind.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  slowly 
emerging  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  sunk 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  these  Uttle  States 
had  attained  the  highest  cultivation.  Their  cities  were 
adorned  by  works  of  architecture,  unknown  to  Europe 
since  the  best  days  of  ancient  Eome :  noble  bridges 
spanned  their  rivers:  pubUc  bmldings  and  private 
palaces  still  remain  as  monuments  of  the  wealth,  skill, 
and  artistic  genius  of  the  age.  In  more  than  one  of 
these  mediaeval  cities,  there  are  as  many  palaces  as  ia 
modern  London.  In  what  city  out  of  Italy  can  such 
monuments  of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century  be  found,  as  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi?  When  these  noble  edifices  were 
raised,  the  feudal  lords,  north  of  the  Alps,  were  still 
building  gloomy  castles  with  loopholes,  battlements, 
and  drawbridges.  The  kindred  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  were  now  revived ;  and  poetry,  after  a  silence 
of  twelve  centuries,  renewed  her  strains  in  the  inspired 
stanzas  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto.  Philosophy 
and  history  were  also  awakened  from  their  long 
slumber.  A  glare  of  intellectual  light  burst  over  Italy, 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  darkness.^ 
Italian  Elsewhcre,  an  unfruitful   scholastic  theology  was 

""^  piu^ued,  as  the  only  study  worthy  of  mankind :  but  in 
Italy  the  intellect  was  directed  to  studies  which  pro- 
moted the  great  aims  of  society — its  defenee  in  war, 
its  weU-being  and  enjoyment  in  peace.     The  civil  and 

^  Sismondif  Higt»  de  la  LSberU  en  ItaHe,  i.  173  et  seq^ 
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canon  law,  political  science  and  medicine,  were  culti-     chap. 
vated  with  a  success  renowned  throughout  Europe.         ^ — r^— ' 
Another  great  service  rendered  to  mankind  bv  this  ci««8iciii 

^  ^  ^  •^   ^  learning. 

wondrous  age  was  the  revival  of  classical  learning. 
To  the  learned  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy  we 
owe  the  recovery  and  collection  of  the  great  writings  of 
antiquity,  and  that  taste  for  Greek  and  Koman  litera- 
ture which  has  governed  the  studies  of  succeeding  gener- 
ations. It  was  a  worthy  complement  to  the  intellec- 
tual labours  of  that  age :  but,  unhappily,  their  devotion 
to  classical  learning  became  excessive,  and  the  fertile  and 
original  genius  of  the  Italians  was  diverted  to  unfruitful 
pedantry.  Even  their  own  elegant  and  musical  language 
was  neglected  fdr  the  dead  Latin  of  their  ancestors.^ 

In  all  the  arts  conducing  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy-  useful 
ments  of  mankind,  the  Italians  were  also  far  in  advance  of 
other  countries,  their  only  rivals  being  the  free  cities  of 
Flanders  and  Germany.  So  skilful  was  the  agriculture 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  five 
centuries,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  lands  formerly  com- 
prised  in  the  territories  of  these  repubUcs  can  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  those  which  continued  under  the  sway 
of  the  feudal  lords — the  former  being  improved  by  em- 
bankments, irrigation,  and  the  application  of  science  and 
capital,  the  latter  displaying  the  usual  results  of  igno- 
rance and  neglect.^  In  commerce  and  manufactures, 
their  superiority  was  no  less  remarkable.  The  mer- 
chants of  G^noa,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Venice  supplied 
Europe  with  the  products  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  East:  the  bankers  of  Lombardy  instructed  the 
world  in  the  mysteries  of  finance,  and  foreign  exchanges: 

*  Sismondi,  HuA.  de  la  Ltbei-ti  en  Italie,  i.  246,  247. 
«  Ibid.  i.  173. 
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CHAP.     Italian  artificers  tauffht  the  workmen  of  other  countii^ 

VII.  . 

' — r^—  the  highest  skill  in  the  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  bronze, 
silk,  glass,  porcelain,  and  jewelry.  Italian  shope,  with 
their  dazzling  array  of  luxuries,  excited  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  foreigners  from  less  fevoured  lands.  Mer- 
chants, growing  rich,  built  noble  palaces  and  adorned 
them  with  the  choicest  works  of  contemporary  art. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Athens  and  Eome,  had  there 
been  so  raxe  a  combination  of  pohtical  liberty  with  in- 
tellectual culture  and  artistic  taste.  If  it  could  have 
survived  the  adverse  influences  which  threatened  it,  the 
general  civilisation  of  Europe  might  have  been  advanced 
by  at  least  a  century. 

Civic  The  liberties  of  the  Italian  republics  were  no  less 

imtriouflin.  ^ 

favourable  to  public  virtues  than  to  culture.  With  them, 
as  with  other  fi:ee  States,  association,  for  the  common 
good,  encouraged  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  a  noble 
emulation,  courage,  and  constancy.  It  was  by  virtues 
and  honourable  public  services,  that  men  appealed 
to  the  confidence  of  their  feUow-citizens.  A  small 
State  arouses  a  passionate  devotion  in  its  citizens.  Within 
a  narrow  area,  all  are  neighbours,  friends,  rivals :  all 
have  common  interests  and  sympathies :  all  feel  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  State  as  their  own :  all 
share  its  suflferings  and  reverses:  society  is  a  civic 
brotherhood.  It  is  difficult  for  the  subjects  of  a  wide 
empire  to  realise  the  emotions  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
Greek  and  Itahan  citizens. 
DiMcn-  But  if  citizens  were  patriotic  and  devoted,  they  were 

**""**  also  factious  and  turbulent — full  of  jealousies  and  hatreds. 
The  State  resembled  a  large  family  no  less  in  its  affec- 
tions and  sympathies,  than  in  its  dissensions  and  quarrels. 
There  were  the  strifes  of  classes,  the  conflicts  of  political 
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factions,  and  the  feuds  of  rival  families.   The  traditions    chap. 

VII. 

of  proscription  in  Kome,  during  the  later  years  of  the   — r-^— ' 
repubUc  and  the  empire,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  repubUc«. 
descendants  of  the  Eomans,  who  aspired  to  power  in  the  ' 
Italian  repubhcs.     Happily  the  death  of  poKtical  oppo- 
nents was  less  sought  than  their  banishment ;  and  in  these 
small  cities  this  milder  form  of  proscription  served  its 
purpose.^    The  leaders  of  the  weaker  party  were  driven 
out ;  and  sometimes  the  party  itself  en  masse  :  to  return, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  and  expel  their  conquerors. 

Before  we  approach  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  Greek  and 

^^  .         .  "^  Julian 

eminent  of  these  repubhcs,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  republics 
their  general  characteristics  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Greek  repubhcs,  and  to  mark  their  resemblances  and 
their  differences.  The  multiphcation  of  city  communi- 
ties over  the  whole  of  the  Itahan  peninsula,  affords  a 
striking  parallel  to  the  spread  of  their  Hellenic  proto- 
types over  Greece.  Such  communities  were,  indeed, 
the  most  simple  and  natural  forms  of  free  government, 
in  the  early  stages  of  society.  But  there  were  great 
diversities  in  the  character  of  these  communities,  accord- 
ing to  the  society  and  institutions  of  the  several  States  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  and  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
Itahan  cities  may  best  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
them  with  the  examples  of  ancient  Greece. 

^  Machiayelli,  however,  cynically  suggests  that  when  the  pimishment 
of  death  was  absolutely  necessary,  a  Prince  'should  abstain  from  touching 
the  property  of  the  condemned  party.  For  certain  it  is  that  men  sooner 
forget  the  death  of  their  relations,  than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.* — 
II  Principe,  ch.  xvii.  The  same  advice  is  humorously  given  in  Philip 
van  Artevelde: 

Gilbert. —  ,  ,  .  .  '  lives,  lives,  my  lord,  take  freely ; 

But  spare  the  lands,  and  burgages,  and  moneys. 

The  father  dead  shall  sleep,  and  be  forgotten ; 

The  patrimony  gone — that  makes  a  wound, 

That*s  slow  to  heal :  heirs  are  above-ground  ever.' 
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VII. 

Pointi  of 
resem- 
blance. 


In  many  aspects,  the  resemblance  between  the  Greek 
-^  and  Itahan  republics  was  remarkable.  Li  Italy,  as  in 
Greece,  every  city  was  the  centre  of  an  active  social 
and  political  life.  Their  citizens  were  zealous  in  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth :  sharing  in  its  internal 
government :  forward  in  its  defence  against  its  enemies: 
instinct  with  a  passionate  patriotism.  In  Italy,  as  in 
Greece,  these  city  communities  were  far  in  advance  of 
contemporary  States,  in  culture  and  accomplishments. 
There  were  contests  between  nobles  and  the  people :  in 
some  an  ohgarchy  prevailed  :  in  others  democracy  long 
continued  in  the  ascendant.  These  conflicting  principles 
were  espoused  by  rival  repubUcs,  and  became  their 
rallying  cries  in  alUances  and  wars.  Greek  and  Italian 
cities  alike  guarded  the  rights  of  citizenship  with 
jealousy, — even  the  most  democratic  States,  like  Athens 
and  Florence,  insisting  upon  hmitations  of  the  franchise.^ 
Both  had  their  allied  and  subject  cities.  Both  were 
ever  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  In  both,  citizen 
soldiers  gradually  gave  place  to  mercenary  troops. 
Both  alike  fell  under  the  rule  of  conquerors.  And, 
lastly,  by  a  rare  coincidence,  the  glorious  history  of 
both  was  comprised  in  about  the  like  period  of  three 
hundred  years. 

Ahke  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  the  republics,  instead  of 
establishing  wide  confederations  for  mutual  defence  and 
protection,  wasted  their  strength  and  resources  in  dis- 


^  '  The  Italian  republics,  like  the  Greek  n-dXccff, '  consisted  of  a  smaU 
bodj  of  burghers,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  goyemment,  together 
with  a  large  population,  who,  though  they  paid  taxes  and  shared  the 
commercial  and  social  advantages  of  the  city,  had  no  voice  in  its  adminis- 
tration. Citizenship  was  hereditary  in  those  families  by  whom  it  had  once 
been  acquired,  and  was  guarded  jealously  against  unqualified  persoDs." — 
Symonds,  Agt  of  the  DeBpott,  128. 
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astrous  conflicts.   Hence  Greece,  weakened  and  divided,     chap. 

VII 

fell  an  easy  prey  to  Macedon  and  Eome.   The  Italian  re-  ^-^'^^ 


publics  fell  still  more  easily  before  the  arms  of  emperors 
and  kings.  United  they  might  have  struggled  more 
successfully  for  their  independence :  but  divided,  their 
cities  were  easily  recovered  by  sovereigns,  from  whose 
predecessors  municipal  franchises  had  been  wrested. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  ancient  and  the  Diflrerent 
mediaeval  republics  were  founded  and  governed,  were  of  Greek 
widely  different.  The  entire  soil  of  Greece  was  occu-  republics 
pied  by  its  httle  States,  They  had  no  kings  or  princes 
as  neighbours  :  they  owed  allegiance  to  no  other  powers. 
But  the  republics  of  Italy  were  founded  within  the 
domains  of  existing  monarchies  :  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  larger  States,  and  of  powerful 
feudal  chiefe — dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts.  Hence 
they  never  enjoyed  complete  poUtical  independence. 
They  were  free  municipahties,  rather  than  sovereign 
States.  Higher  powers,  from  whom  they  had  received 
their  franchises,  still  claimed  sovereignty  over  them. 
Powerful  neighbours  threatened  and  controlled  them. 
The  Greek  cities  waged  war  upon  one  another,  and 
were  endangered  by  foreign  enemies.  The  ItaUan  cities 
indulged  in  the  Uke  warlike  rivalry  :  they  were  no  less 
exposed  to  foreign  enemies ;  and  they  were  further 
subject  to  the  violence  of  monarchs  and  feudal  princes, 
on  their  own  native  soil. 

There  were  also  essential  diversities  in  the  character  fj^^  *^d 

Itauan 

of  Greek  and  Italian  society,  which  affected  the  destinies  «>c»ety. 
of  their  respective  States.     Greek  citizens  were  landed 
proprietors,   independent   of  trades  and    handicrafts. 
Italian  citizens  were  merchants,  traders,  and  artificers. 
In  Greece  they  had  ever  been  free  :  they  were  trained 
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vn. 


Greek  and 

Italian 

nobles. 


in  the  traditions  of  freedom ;  and  they  were  usually 
the  owners  of  slaves.  In  Italy,  they  were  the  children 
of  vassals  and  serfs,  and  were  repressed  by  traditions 
of  many  ages  of  servitude.  In  Greece  they  had  abun- 
dant leisure  for  culture,  and  public  affairs :  in  Italy, 
they  were  busy  in  the  coimting-house  and  the  shop. 
In  Greece,  men  became  citizens  by  right  of  birth  and 
property  :  in  Italy,  by  enrolment  in  the  trade-guilds  of 
their  city.  In  Greece,  they  strove  to  excel  in  athletic 
sports,  in  disputation,  and  oratory,  every  citizen  being 
prepared  to  become  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  :  in  Italy, 
they  were  contented  to  grow  rich,  and  to  revel  indolently 
m  the  genius  of  their  poets  and  artists.  In  Greece,  they 
were  regularly  trained  to  military  service  :  in  Italy,  their 
levies  were  designed  for  defence  rather  than  for  active 
war.  The  Greeks  had  all  the  vigour  and  confidence  of 
a  youthful  and  progressive  society :  the  Italians  were 
slowly  recovering  from  the  ignorance  and  inertness  of 
the  dark  ages.  Above  all,  the  genius  of  Greece  sur- 
passed that  of  Italy,  and  its  original  fire  outshone  the 
rekindled  embers  of  the  revival.  In  short,  society  was 
stronger  and  more  advanced  in  Greece  than  in  Italy  ; 
and  better  qualified  to  assert  its  claims  to  political 
power. 

The  relations  of  the  nobles  with  the  people  differed 
no  less  than  other  conditions  of  Greek  and  Italian 
society.  In  the  one,  they  were  only  the  laigest  land- 
owners :  superior,  indeed,  to  the  general  body  of  citizens, 
and  exercising  a  greater  influence,  but  yet  members  of 
the  same  privileged  class.  They  sought  ascendency  by 
deeds  of  valour  in  the  field,  by  eloquence  in  the  agora, 
and  by  a  generous  use  of  their  riches.  In  the  other, 
they  were  feudal  chiefs  who  had  been  driven  to  share 
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the  fortunes  of  the  burghers  :  but  who  despised  their  chap. 
new  allies,  with  hereditary  pride,  as  a  base-bom  herd  -  »  -^ 
of  traders  and  artisans — fit  to  be  ruled  and  plundered 
as  of  old.  They  were  of  a  different  order  from  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  were  accustomed  to  assert 
their  power  by  force  and  violence.  In  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  republic,  such  nobles  were  its  w^orthiest 
champions :  but  when  they  aimed  at  usurpation,  their 
fellow-dtizens  were  too  often  unequal  to  contend  against 
them.  In  Greece,  there  had  been  constant  feuds  be- 
tween nobles  and  their  fellow-citizens :  but  in  Italy,  such 
feuds  were  fraught  with  graver  dangers.  With  society 
weaker  than  that  of  Greece,  and  with  nobles  stronger  and 
more  violent,  the  Italian  republics  laboured  under  serious 
discouragements  in  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

Again,  in  Greece  the  society  of  each  little  State  had  pisordew 
long  been  peacefully  settled  in  its  narrow  boundaries ;  dtiea. 
and  its  laws  and  customs  were  familiar  to  every  citizen. 
In  Italy,  the  disturbed  condition  of  society,  after  fre- 
quent invasions  and  civil  wars,  and  the  continual  con 
flicts  between  the  feudal  lords  and  the  cities,  perpetuated 
disorders,  which  provoked  repression  by  the  strong  hand 
of  power,  and  led  to  restraints  upon  civil  Kberty. 

The  Italian  repubUcs,  resembling  the  Greek  and  Rarity  of 
Eoman  States  in  freedom,  in  learning,  in  arts  and  ac-  in?hr*^ 
complishments,  were  yet  strangely  wanting  in  one  of  repubUw. 
the  first  arts  of  a  free  State.     In  Greece  and  Eome, 
oratory  had  been  the  principal  source  of  popular  power. 
To  persuade  senates  and  sway  the  multitude,  had  been 
the  gift  of  the  greatest  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  an- 
tiquity :  but  in  the  Italian  republics,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  a  single  orator.     There  were  preachers  and  jurists, 
skilled  hi  dialectics :  but  even  in  the  fourteenth  centiny , 
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CHAP,    power ;  and  their  rival  pretensions  were  espoused  by 


the  people :  but  from  an  early  period,  the  rule  of  the 
patridans  was  prax^tically  supreme. 
St.  Mark.  gt.  Mark,  whose  bones  were  brought  from  Alexan- 

29  A.D.  ^^^  ^^  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  republic :  his 
effigy,  or  that  of  his  lion,  was  stamped  upon  its  coins,  and 
emblazoned  on  its  standards ;  and  the  name  of  the  saint 
became  the  rallying-cry  of  the  Venetians,  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  emblem  of  their  patriotism  and  ambition.^ 
ita  ex-  The  position  of  Venice  naturally  brought  her  into 

lauons.'^  extended  relations  with  other  States.  By  sea  she 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  with 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  By  land, 
she  had  an  extensive  trade  with  the  north  of  Italy.  She 
was  the  entrepSt  of  the  products,  and  of  the  commerce, 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  The  riches  of  the  world 
were  displayed  in  her  shops  and  warehouses ;  and  she 
founded  maimfactures  of  her  own.  But  peaceful  in- 
tercourse was  often  disturbed  by  war  ;  and  Venice  sent 
forth  her  armies  against  rival  Italian  cities,  and  her 
fleets  from  the  Adriatic  to  Sjoia  and  Egypt.  She  made 
conquests  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,*  and  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  She  contended  with  Genoa  and 
Pisa  for  the  empire  of  the  seas.  The  maritime  enter- 
prise of  these  three  repubhcs  developed  the  vigour, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  of  their  citizens,  and  encouraged 
their  love  of  hberty.  But  their  rivalry,  far  fix>m  con- 
ducing to  their  mutual  interests,  degenerated  into  vin- 
dictive jealousies  and  disastrous  wars.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  however,  they  united  their  naval  forces, 

*  Samondi,  Hiti.  de$  lUp,  Ital,  i.  317 ;  Dani,  Hisf.,  de  Veniee,  Utt.  L  ii' 
^  In  d97y  the  Doge  assumed  the  title  of '  Duke  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia* 
(Sismondi;  Hist,  de  la  LiberU  en  Italte,  43). 
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and  fought  together  in  the  crusades.^     Each  of  these    chap. 

^  .  VII. 

maritime  republics  established  confederations  of  free  ^ — ^^— - 
cities,  subject  to  the  chief  State,  like  the  allies  of  Athens 
and  Lacedasmon,  in  ancient  Greece. 

Venice  continued  to  advance,  for  ages,  in  prosperity  ^^  *y^^*<>- 
and  power ;  and  was  ruled,  with  vigour  and  singular 
consistency  of  purpose,  by  her  aristocracy.     While  in 
other  States  the  nobles  were  setting  themselves  above 
the  law,  and  making  themselves  odious  to  the  citizens, 
by  their  arrogance,  the  nobility  of  Venice — the  most 
ancient  in  Europe,  inheriting  their  honours  from  the 
Roman  Empire — were  orderly  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
repubhc.      They  had  no  fortified  castles:   but  dwelt 
in  stately  palaces,  which,  rising  from  the  waters,  still 
adorn   this   most   singular  and   picturesque  of  cities. 
They  maintained  no  bands  of  turbulent  followers :  they 
did  not  presume  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  law ; 
but  took  their  part,  as  peaceful  citizens,  in  the  pubhc 
service.     So  far  from  being  excluded  from  the  magis- 
tracy, as  in  Florence  and  other  cities,^  they  won  the  popu- 
lar favoiu*  by  their  modest  bearing,  and  by  a  temperate 
exercise  of  the  offices  in  which  they  served,  until  they 
gradually  acquired  all  the  power  of  the  State.  By  acting 
as  the  servants  of  the  republic,  they  became  its  masters. 

At  first  the  Doge's  power  was  only  controlled  by  it«  govem- 
assemblies  of  the  people.  In  1032,  he  was  obliged  to 
consult  a  council  of  illustrious  citizens,  chosen  by  him- 
self, and  called  Prf^gardi.  In  1172  a  Great  Council 
was  established,  which  for  more  than  a  century  con- 
tinued the  dominant  power  in  the  State.      Though 

1  Sismondi^  JERa.  des  ItSp.  Ital.  L  339,  383;  Hist,  de  la  Libert4  m 
Italie^  43 ;  Daru,  Hid,  de  Venise^  livr.  ii.  iv. 
*  See  infi-a,  pp.  295,  802,  305,  812. 
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CHAP,     chosen  annually,  its  members  were  re-elected  from  the 
— r-^— '  leading  families,  and  became  almost  an  hereditary  body. 


The 
Council 
of  Ten. 


Merits  and 
defoctfl  of 
the  aristo- 
ciacy. 


From  the  Council,  a  Committee  of  Sixty  was  chosen  to 
advise  the  Doge,  under  the  title  of  The  Senate,  to  which 
other  magistrates  were  added  ;  and  this  senate  now  be- 
came the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  State.^  In  1297 
a  decree  was  passed^  for  restricting  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Great  Council,  by  which  the  annual  election 
was  discontinued  and  a  close  hereditary  chamber  was 
founded.  Henceforth  the  repubUc  was  entirely  aristo- 
ratic.  In  1311,  the  celebrated  Coimdl  of  Ten  was 
established.^  This  powerful  body,  which  henceforth 
governed  the  State  with  power  little  less  than  absolute, 
was  wholly  aristocratic  ;  and  its  administration  displayed 
that  ambition,  prudence,  and  statecraft  which  secured 
for  the  Venetian  republic  a  place,  among  the  States  of 
Europe,  far  above  its  real  importance. 

Venice  affords  the  only  example  of  a  close  aristo- 
cracy, controlled  neither  by  king  nor  people,  successfully 
ruling  a  State  for  centuries ;  and  it  illustrates,  at  once, 
the  evils  and  the  merits  of  such  a  government.  On  one 
hand,  it  was  despotic,  suspicious,  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  cruel :  it  was  tainted  by  all  the  vices  of  absolutism. 
Every  citizen  held  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  hidden 
enemies  and  delators.  No  scheme  more  repugnant  to 
liberty  and  justice  was  ever  devised  by  despots.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  singularly  bold,  firm,  steadfast, 
and  consistent :  it  was  severe  in  its  patriotism  :  prompt  in 

>  Kawdon  Rrown*8  Preface  to  Calendar  of  Venetiaii  State  Papers,  xiii 
et  8eq,  The  Venetian  senate^  in  imitation  of  the  Bomani  took  ih&  name 
of  Conscript  Fathers. 

^  '  La  Serrata  del  Maggior  Oonsiglio.' 

3  It  actually  consisted  of  seventeen  members — yiz,,  the  Doge,  ten 
elected  annually  by  the  Great  Ooundl^  and  six  by  the  Signoxia. 
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resolution  :  vigorous  in  action  :  princely  in  its  ambition     chap. 
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and  pretensions :  stately  in  its  civic  grandeur.^  Merci- 
less to  rivals  and  opponents,  it  was  gentle  to  the  people : 
prudent  in  the  management  of  the  finances :  impartial  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  enlightened  in  its  care 
of  the  social  and  material  welfare  of  the  community.^ 

Venice  has  often  been  compared  with  Sparta ;  and  ^^.^^  ^^^ 
undoubtedly  some  analogies  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  Sparta, 
constitutions  and  destinies  of  these  States.  Both  were 
close  aristocracies:  both  were  remarkable  for  their 
tenacity  of  purpose,  their  secresy,  and  the  long  duration 
of  their  power.  Both  were  less  given  to  culture  than 
their  more  democratic  contemporaries.  In  Sparta  the 
Ephors  gradually  encroached  upon  the  powers  of  the 
kings  and  senate  :  in  Venice  the  Council  of  Ten  usurped 
the  government  of  the  State.  But  Sparta,  as  well  from 
its  geographical  position,  as  from  its  nairow  pohcy,  dis- 
couraged commerce :  while  Venice,  from  its  maritime 
situation,  and  natural  instincts,  was  pre-eminently  com- 
mercial. Hence  arose  important  differences  in  the 
character  and  poUcy  of  the  two  republics.  The  one 
was  jealous,  and  exclusive  in  its  international  sym- 
pathies :  the  other  was  Uberal  and  expansive,  holding 
free  converse  with  all  nations,  and  aiding  in  the  civih- 
sation  of  the  world. 

Pisa  acquired  her  hberty  in  the  tenth  century,  and,  Pisa, 
after  the  custom  of  Italian  cities,  elected  consuls.     So 
active  were  her  citizens  in  commerce  and  maritime  ad- 

^  Philippe  de  Oommines  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  his  embassy  to 
Venice  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  says :  '  G^est  la  plus  tri- 
omphante  cit6,  que  i*aye  iamais  yeue,  et  qui  plus  &it  d'honneurs  k  Am* 
bassadeursetestrangersy  etqui  plus  sagementsegouyerne'  (3f697».  vii.  ch.  15). 

*  Sismondi,  Mist,  des  lUp,  Ital.  iv.  340^60 ;  Hiet.  de  la  LibertS  en 
Italiey  i.  193 )  Daru,  Hkt,  de  Venue, 
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CHAP,     venture,  that,  for  a  long  time,  she  took  the  lead  of 
— r^ — '  Genoa  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  enterprise,  and  in 
military  prowess> 

Genoa,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  with  a  safe  and  con- 
1122  A.D.  venient  port,  held  a  position  more  favourable  to  mari- 
time enterprise  than  Pisa,  and  eventually  outstripped 
her  in  commerce,  and  ruined  her  in  war.  Like  other 
cities,  she  was  ruled  by  consuls,  elected  annually  by 
the  people.  They  were  alternately  four  and  six  in 
number  :  their  respective  duties  were  defined ;  and,  on 
retiring  from  office,  they  rendered  an  account  of  their 
services  to  the  people.^  Other  magistrates  were  also 
elected  annually,  as  judges,  whose  functions  were  purely 
judicial,  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  consids.  There 
was  further  a  council  or  senate,  to  assbt  the  consuls, 
which,  however,  rarely  met.  The  people  also  took  their 
part  in  the  government,  by  assembhng,  in  parUament, 
upon  the  public  place,  where  they  heard  the  reports  of 
their  magistrates,  and  deliberated  upon  public  afiairs.* 
Its  legis-  In  this  way  the  laws  of  Genoa  were  administered : 

but  her  scheme  of  legislation  was  singular.  In  the 
repubhcs  of  antiquity,  and  in  the  free  States  of  modern 
Europe,  the  people  have  been  not  less  jealous  of  the 
making  of  laws,  than  of  their  execution :  but  in  Genoa,  a 
free  people  took  no  part  in  the  passing  of  laws,  in 
w^hich  their  hves  and  hberties  were  concerned,  but  sur- 
rendered themselves  blindly  to  the  lawyers.  From 
time  to  time,  the  republic  appointed  ten  or  fifteen 
jurists,  learned  in  the  codes  of  Justinian,  as  *  correctors 
of  the  laws.'  The  principles  of  imperial  jiuispnidence 
were  naturally  adverse  to  hberty;  and  lawgivers  of 

1  Sismondi,  Hitt.  dea  BSp.  ItaL  I  826-338. 

•  Ibid.  i.  341.  »  Ibid,  L  84a 
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that  school  were  not  inclined  to  protect  the  rights  of  the    chap* 
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people.  Genoa,  and  other  republics  which  entrusted 
legislative  powers  to  their  jurists,  too  often  found  that 
the  experts  of  Koman  law  were  the  Mends  of  empe!rors 
and  princes,  and  not  the  advocates  of  freedom.  A  free 
people  shoidd  make  its  own  laws,  and  jealously  watch 
their  administration. 

Yet  was  the  government  of  Genoa  otherwise  purely  The  noWes 
democratic.  Having  conquered  Pisa,  it  became  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Venice,  in  commerce  and  in  war.  A  demo-  1293-1298. 
cracy  measured  its  strength  against  an  aristocracy,  and 
was  victorious.  But  these  triumphs  were  not  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  nobles.  The  Genoese  were  the  boldest 
and  most  skilful  sailors  of  Italy :  but  they  wanted 
leaders ;  and  these  were  found,  not  among  their  own 
industrious  citizens,  but  in  the  warlike  nobles  of  the 
Ei\iera — the  Dorias,  the  Spinolas,  the  Grimaldis  and 
the  Fieschis.  The  turbulence  of  these  noble  famihes, 
in  time  of  peace,  had  led  to  their  exclusion  from  the 
magistracy  :  but  when  all  the  energies  of  the  repubhc 
were  strained  by  its  wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice,  it  en- 
trusted its  fleets  to  the  command  of  noble  admirals,  who, 
however  dangerous  to  order  and  dvil  hberty,  in  peace, 
were  ever  victorious  in  war.^ 

Devoted  as  they  were  to  liberty,  the  Genoese  were  The  Doge, 
so  wearied  with  the  civil  wars  provoked  by  the  rivalries 
of  noble  families,  that,  in  1339,  they  followed  the  ex-  1^89. 
ample  of  Venice,  and  elected  a  doge.  It  was  their  aim 
to  give  force  to  the  executive,  without  impairing  hberty ; 
and,  at  first,  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessM.^  But  in  1353,  in  order  to  retrieve  a  reverse  to 
their  arms,  in  their  long  contest  with  Venice,  they  sur- 

^  Sisxnondi,  Hiri,  de  la  LiberU  en  ItaHe,  i.  203.         *  lUd.  i.  2d4«  268. 
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CHAP,     rendered  their  liberties  to  Archbishop  Jean  Visconti, 
- — r^ — '  Signer  of  Milan.     They  made  terms  with  their  new 
ruler :  but  in  the  crafty  and  resolute  churchman  they 
found  a  tyrant. 
Milan.  Milan  claimed  great  antiquity  among  Italian  cities. 

It  had  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  later  Boman 
emperors,  and  was  the  see  of  an  ancient  archbishopric. 
In  population  and  wealth  it  was  the  first  city  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
the  inspiration  of  its  warlike  archbishop,  it  became 
foremost  in  military  prowess.  Its  forces,  preceded  in 
the  field  by  a  triumphal  car — known  as  the  carroceio — 
bearing  the  standard  of  the  republic,  and  a  figure  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  drawn  by  four  pairs  of  oxen, 
were  renowned  for  their  stedfast  valour.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  infantry — as  best  suited  to  the  slow 
movements  of  the  carroceio  ;  and  this  force,  being  re- 
cruited from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  commonalty  over  the  nobles,  whose 
strength  lay  in  cavalry.  This  superiority,  however,  was 
not  long  maintained  :  for  when  the  cavalry  were  after- 
wards clad  in  impregnable  armour,  and  charged  their 
enemies  in  serried  ranks,  the  infantry  of  the  burghers 
was  no  longer  a  match  for  the  more  costly  forces  of  the 
nobles.^  But  the  citizens  fought  many  hard  battles 
with  their  own  nobles ;  and  maintained  their  popidar 
constitution  at  home :  while  taking  the  lead  of  their 
rivals  of  Pavia,  they  estabhshed  their  supremacy  in 
Lombardy,*  and  were  destined  to  take  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Italians  for  liberty. 
Fion»nce.  But  abovc  all  thcse  cities  was  the  incomparable 

Its  favour- 
able po«i-  ,  Sismondi,  Mi^.  des  Bip,  Ital  iii.  253-268. 

'  Ibid.  ch.  vi.  xiL 
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Florence.^  Founded,  according  to  its  traditions,  as  a  cJ^p- 
Eoman  colony,  by  the  Dictator  Sulla,  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  rebuilt  by  Charle- 
magne.^ It  grew,  by  successive  additions,  until  the 
circuit  of  its  walls,  crowned  by  seventy  towers,  extended 
over  nearly  six  miles.  It  stood  in  one  of  the  fairest 
spots  of  the  fair  land  of  Italy.  In  the  sunny  valley  of 
the  Amo,  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  the  soil  and 
chmate  were  luxuriant.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
fig-tree  flourished;  and  the  fertile  plains  yielded  rich 
harvests  to  the  easy  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The 
Florentines  gazed  upon  a  scene  of  exhilarating  beauty. 
The  purple  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  clothed  with  the 
chestnut,  the  cork-tree,  the  mulberry,  and  the  cypress  ; 
the  heights  of  Fiesole,  the  winding  Amo,  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  its  flowery  vale,  the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  and 
the  sharp  ridges  of  Carrara,  formed  a  picture  which 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  nature, 
and  a  creative  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  was  the 
natural  destiny  of  Florence  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
poetry  and-  art,  and  the  home  of  the  Italian  revival. 
Its  situation  was  no  less  propitious  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  its  citizens.  Enriched  by  the  generous 
bounties  of  the  soil,  the  Amo  opened  to  them  the 
commerce  of  Pisa,  and  the  sea;  while  their  central 
position  facilitated  an  active  intercourse  with  all  parts 
of  Italy.  And  so  this  favoured  city  flourished  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  in  riches,  and  in  culture. 
Its  streets  were  adorned  with  churches,  palaces,  and 
towers :   its  flood-swollen  river  was   embanked  with 

^  '  Of  all  the  ffdrest  cities  of  the  earth 

None  is  so  fair  as  Florence.' — ^Rogers,  Italy, 
'  Machiayelli,  Igtoria  Fiorentine,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. ;  Sismondi,  Hitt,  des  lUp, 
Ital.  u.  324. 
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CHAP,     quays,   and   spanned  with  picturesque  bridges.      Its 


spirited  and  enlightened  citizens  aspired  to  raise  their 
fair  city  to  the  honours  of  an  Italian  Athens. 
Florence  Aud  trulv,  if  Veuice  may  be  compared  with  Sparta, 

compared  •'  .  .  . 

with  Florence  may  fitly  bear  comparison  with  the  most  emi- 

nent  of  the  Greek  repubUcs.     While  Venice  was  ruled 
by  a  dose  oligarchy,  Florence  displayed,  throughout 
every  change  in  her  constitution  and  fortunes,  a  passion- 
ate love  of  hberty.    The  government  was  popular,  aiid 
its  principles  were  democratic.     In  character,  the  Flo- 
rentines bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  Athenians. 
They  excelled  aU  the  people  of  Italy  in  intellectual  gifts. 
They  were  quick,  lively,  and  impressionable,  keen  in 
wit  and  raillery,  imaginative,  subtle — with  a  rare  aptitude 
for  cidture,  and  a  natural  taste  for  the  arts.    Their  crea- 
tive genius  revealed  itself  in  poetry,  letters,  philosophy, 
painting,  and   architecture.      Their   temperament  dis- 
posed them  to  gaiety  and  pleasure.     If  somewhat  vola- 
tile in  private  life,  yet,  in  public  afiairs,  they  displayed 
a  wise  foresight,  and  carried  out  their  designs  with 
\dgoiu:  and  constancy.^     Florence,  like  Athens,  imited 
the  highest  culture  with  the  strongest  pohtical  instincts. 
She  w^as  at  once  foremost  in  intellectual  resources,  and 
in  freedom.     Her  city  was  adorned  with  the  noblest 
monuments  of  ItaUan  art :  her  society  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  artists.     In  her 
pohcy  and  alhances,  she  struggled  for  the  maintenance 
of  ItaJian  liberties :  but  she  acted  the  part  of  tyrant 
over  subject  cities  like  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Volterra,  Lucca 
and  Sienna.     To  compare  Florence  with  Athens  is  no 
historic  fancy  :  but,  allowing  for  differences  of  time  and 
country,  these  memorable  cities  may  justly  be  regarded 

^  Sismondi,  Hiit.  dei  R6p.  Ital.  v.  166-168. 
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as  conspicuous  parallels,  in  culture,  in  freedom,  and  in  chap. 

•%»  T   J  la 

policy.  ' — . — ' 


Florence,  like  other  Italian  cities,  was  governed  in  its  consti- 
early  times  by  consuls,  chosen  from  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  by  a  Senate,  of  a  hundred  members.  But 
the  neighbouring  nobles  and  landowners  being  en- 
rolled as  citizens,  acquired  entire  control  over  the 
government.^  In  1215,  a  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  feud 
divided  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  factions ;  and  after 
thirty-three  years  of  civil  war,  the  Guelphs  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.  The  nobles  were  thus  weakened, 
while  the  citizens,  familiarised  with  war,  and  accus- 
tomed to  assert  their  authority  over  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  now  gained  the  ascendant.  Meanwhile, 
they  had  increased  in  wealth  and  enlightenment,  but  still 
retained  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  their  forefathers/'^ 
Such  men  as  these,  goaded  by  fiuther  troubles  and  op- 
pression, were  soon  to  found  an  advanced  democracy.^ 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  we 
must  now  revert  to  their  general  history. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  most  powerful  of  ^^d^JJ^l^**^* 
the  cities,  not  contented  with  the  limited  field  of  their  ai^es. 
own  rule,  were  ambitious,  like  the  Greek  repubhcs,  of 
reducing  their  neighbours  to  an  alliance.  Without  de- 
priving their  allies  of  their  liberties,  they  forced  upon 
them  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  follow  the  standards  of  the 
dominant  city,  in  all  its  wars.  The  cities  of  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  were  ranged  under  the  rival  cities   of 

^  In  1207  a  foreign  podestd  was  chosen  to  cany  out  the  orders  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  lUp,  Ital,  iii.  169 ;  citing  Villani,  Storie  Fior,  lib. 
vL  ch.  Ixx. 

'  See  infra,  p.  304. 
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CHAP.    Milan  and  Pavia :  the  cities  of  Piedmont  under  Turin : 

VII. 

^ — r^ — '  the  cities  of  Tuscany  under  Florence  :  the  cities  south 
of  the  Po  under  Bolc^a.^  They  needed  all  the 
strength  that  union  could  give  to  their  divided  forces : 
for  their  liberties  were  threatened  by  foreign  enemies 
and  domestic  foes. 

BlSSwMa.         '^'^^  ^^^  great  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Italian 

1164-1186.  cities  was  dealt  by  the  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Milan,  and  many  of  the  fairest  cities  of  Lombardy  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  were  besieged  and  pillaged,  and 
often  burned  by  his  savage  soldiery.  Not  content  with 
plunder  and  subsidies,  he  also  abridged  their  most 
cherished  Uberties.  At  the  diet  of  Eoncaglia,  he  de- 
prived their  popular  consuls  of  their  judicature,  w^hich 

1168.  he  entrusted  to  a  single  podesta^  chosen  by  himself ; 
and  he  forbade  them  to  make  separate  peace  or  war. 
The  brave  Milanese  drove  out  their  new  magistrate 
with  insults,  and  flew  to  arms ;  and,  aided  by  the 
heroic  citizens  of  Crema,  resisted,  for  three  years,  the 
superior  forces  of  the  emperor.  He  banished  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  rich  and  poor,  destroyed  their 
houses,  and  rased  the  walls  of  their  city.  Even  in  the 
cities  which  had  been  friendly  or  neutral,  his  podestas 
were  mere  instruments  of  misrule  and  extortion.  For- 
tunately for  the  people,  there  was  rivalry  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  the  latter,  to  strengthen 
himself,  brought  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  support 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  And  such  was  the  spirit  of  jfree- 
dom  among  the  Italians,  that  the  cities  of  the  Imperial 
or  Ghibeline  connection,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Guelphic  or  Papal  party,  united  to  repel  the  oppressive 
policy  of  the  emperor.     A  noble  federation  of  cities, 

^  ^Bznondi,  Hist,  de  la  Ltberti  en  ItaUe^  i.  51>^. 
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called    '  the     Lombard    League  * — ^Brescia,    Mantua,     chap. 
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Verona,  Ferrara,  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  others — united  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  lent  uA  ^"' 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  city  of  Milan.  They  ***"^' 
had  advanced  too  far  in  civilisation  and  freedom  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  iron  rule  of  the  emperor. 
They  could  not  forget  two  centuries  of  social  progress, 
and  agree  to  return  to  the  barbarous  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  Having  met  v^ith  formidable  resistance,  the 
emperor  entered  into  negqtiations  with  them  for  a  treaty 
— ^perhaps  the  first  example  in  Europe  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween a  monarch  and  his  subjects — ^which  led  to  a  truce 
for  six  years. 

This  lengthened  truce  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Treaty  of 
Constance,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  confederate  cities  juUJ  25^" 

•  1183 

were  secured.  Their  popular  magistrates  were  re- 
stored :  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own 
laws  was  conceded:  the  tribute  to  the  emperor  was 
defined  ;  and  henceforth  they  were  freely  allowed  to 
maintain  their  walls,  to  train  themselves  in  arms,  to 
associate  for  their  mutual  protection,  to  make  wax  or 
peace,  and  to  contract  treaties.  It  was  a  great  victory 
of  these  free  repubhcs  over  the  mihtary  despotism  of  a 
powerful  German  monarch.^ 

But,  however  indignant  these  republics  had  been  at  Election  of 
the  intrusion  of  podestas  by  the  emperor,  most  of 
them  henceforth  elected  chief  magistrates  under  that 
title,  who,  in  some  cities,  appear  to  have  superseded 
the  consuls,  while  in  others  their  powers  were  simply 
judicial.  In  order  to  ensure  impartiality,  and  freedom 
from  local  factions,  they  were  generally  chosen  from 
noble  famihes  of  other  States,  and  not  from  citizens  of 
the  republic  itself. 

1  Sismondiy  Sitt,  des  Rtp,  Ital,  ch«  roL  ix.  z.  zL 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile,   during  these  protracted   struggles,   a 

^ — f^ — '  considerable  social  change  was  being  developed,  which, 
de'^yof      while  it  added  to  the  strength  of  the  republics,  en- 
pobks.        dangered  their  future  liberties.      The    neighbouring 
nobles,  who  had  been  their  rivals,  and  often  their  foes, 
gradually  left  their  fortified  castles  and  enrolled  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  the  republics.     Here  their  rank 
and  wealth  naturally  ensured  them  influence  in  the 
government,  while  their  warhke  training  made  them 
welcome  to  the  more  peaceful  citizens,  as  captains  of 
the  trained  bands. 
^J^^  In    military  power    and   social   splendour,   these 

violence,  noblcs  raised  the  Italian  republics :  but  they  intro- 
duced lawlessness,  faction,  and  bloodshed  among  their 
peaceful  citizens.  They  fortified  and  entrenoiied  their 
castles  within  the  walled  cities,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the 
hiU-side,  surrounded  themselves  with  armed  retainers, 
and  made  raids  upon  the  streets,  as  they  had  formerly 
descended  upon  the  lands  of  neighbouring  barons. 
Constantly  chosen  as  podestas^  they  abused  the  powers 
confided  to  them,  with  monstrous  injustice  and  violence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  feuds  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
line  factions,  espoused  by  them,  were  fiercely  fought 
out  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  streets,  and  the  markets 
place.  No  wonder  that  the  citizens  grew  weary  of 
their  noble  patrons  !  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury most  of  the  Lombard  cities — and,  foremost  among 
them,  Brescia,  Padua,  and  Modena — had  disqualified  the 
nobles  for  public  employments,  and  banished  them, 
for  a  time,  from  their  city  strongholds.  In  1221, 
Milan  drove  out  all  her  turbulent  nobles  from  her 
gates.^ 

^  Sismondiy  HUit.  des  lUp,  It<d,  ch,  xii. ;  Hist,  de  la  lAherU  t^  ItdUe, 
194-96. 
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The  liberties  of  the  people  were  favoured  by  Pope    chap. 


VII. 


Innocent  m.,  who  even  permitted  a  republic  to  be 
established  in  Eome  itself.     And  in  most  of  the  cities  GhiboUn^ 
of  Italy  the  Guelph,  or  Papal,  party  were  the  most  de-  iiTrlfiaie. 
mocratic.     Padua,  a  Guelphic  city,  had,  at  this  time, 
perhaps,  the  most  democratic  constitution  in  Italy.     In 
Florence,  the  people  inclined  to  the  Guelphs,  but  the  1249. 
Ghibelines  drove  their  rulers  out  of  the  city.     Further 
south,  Bologna,   a  rich   and    populous  city,   with   a 
learned  university,  and  a  cultivated  society,  had  a  de- 
mocratic constitution,  and  was  staunch  to  the  Guelphic 
party.     The  Italian  nobles  generally  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  or    Ghibeline  faction :    the  people  to  the 
Guelphic  or  Church  party. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  parties  became 
more  apparent  as  the  strife  continued  ;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Ghibelines  represented  the  principle 
of  absolute  rule,  by  a  foreign  or  domestic  sovereign,  and 
the  Guelphs  continued  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  were  true  to  repubhcan  institutions.  The 
former  party  was  distinguished  by  the  daring  ambition  of 
its  chiefs,  and  their  genius  for  war  and  statecraft :  the 
latter  for  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  its  leaders. 

For  seventy  years  after  the  peace  of  Constance,  the  period 
Italian  cities  preserved  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  ^!L\t 
then  contended :  but  the  fatal  factions  of  Guelph  and  ^**'"**"*^- 
Ghibeline  involved  them  in  constant  wars  and  tumults : 
while  the  chiefs  of  these  factions,  who  led  the  citizens 
to   battle,   easily  overcame  their  liberties.      The  re- 
publics, however,  did  not  submit  to  the  domination  of 
their  leaders  without  many  noble  struggles. 

Florence  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for  freedom,  Demo- 
worthy  of  the  best  models  of  antiquity :  but  she  fell  Fi^nc'L 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  aided  bv 
the  emperor.  The  citizens  could  not  long  endure  the 
yoke ;  and,  assembling  in  the  Place  of  Santa  Croce, 
they  elected  twelve  popular  magistrates,  whom  they 
called  the  Signoria,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
hmited  to  two  months.^ 

This  democratic  movement  was  followed  by  the 
most  energetic  pohcy.  All  the  citizens  were  imme- 
diately enrolled  in  the  miUtia.  The  fortresses  of  the 
nobles  within  the  city  were  destroyed.  The  Guelptic 
nobles  were  recalled,  and  the  two  factions  were  forced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  war  was  then 
undertaken  against  the  GhibelinC'  cities  and  provincial 
nobles,  in  w^hich  the  Florentines  achieved  brilliant 
successes.  GviUans,  merchants,  and  men  of  letters, 
fought  bravely,  like  the  Athenians,  as  citizen-soldiers, 
and  carried  with  pride  the  victorious  standards  of  the 
repubhc.  But  a  few  years  later  their  arms  suffered  a 
grievous  reverse.  A  Ghibeline  army  took  possession 
of  Florence,  repealed  the  democratic  constitution,  and 
threatened  the  city  itself  with  destruction.^ 

The  democracy,  however,  soon  recovered  itself; 
and,  some  years  later,  a  new  constitution  was  esta- 
blished, which  marked  the  increased  power  of  the 
trading  classes.  A  new  magistracy  was  constituted, 
consisting  first  of  six,  and  afterwards  of  twelve  priors  of 
arts,  elected  by  the  greater  trade-guilds,*  the  lesser 
guilds  having  no  voice  in  the  election.     These  priors  of 

^  MachiayeUi;  1st.  Fior.  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. ;  Sbmondi,  Hist,  des  JR^,  ItaL 
iii.  171, 172. 

*  SiBmondi,  JEKst.  dee.  JRSp.  Ital.  iii.  172  et  »eq.  233-240. 

'  These  were  the  lawyers,  merchants,  money-changers,  weavers,  silk- 
workers,  doctors,  and  furriers. — ^Von  Beumont,  Lorenzo  de^  Medici 
(Harrison^s  translation),  L  16. 
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arts  now  became  the  signoria ;  and  if  their  powers  chap. 
were  great,  they  were  guarded  with  the  utmost  jea-  - — r-^ 
lousy.  They  were  elected  for  two  months :  they  all 
slept  within  the  palace  of  the  signoria:  they  dined 
together ;  and  never  left  the  palace  but  in  a  body. 
The  fortress  of  the  State  became  the  prison  of  its 
magistrates.^ 

The  mercantile  class  had  now  assumed  the  govern-  Aaoencf- 

^  ency  of 

ment  of  the  State.     The  nobles,  if  united,  might  still  the 

mercantile 

have  retained  much  of  their  former  influence :  but  dws. 
rival  factions  and  families  continued  in  perpetual  war- 
fare :  they  brought  disorders  into  the  State :  they  de- 
fied the  law  ;  and  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.  The  alienation  of  the 
nobles  and  the  citizens  was  daily  increasing  ;  and,  at 
length,  the  nobles  had  become  so  tiurbulent  and  law-  Exdujion 
less,  that  an  *  ordinance  of  justice '  was  passed,  by  12^2  a.d. 
which  twenty-seven  Guelphic  families  were  declared 
'  noble  and  grand,' ^  and  by  that  title  were  disqualified 
for  ever  from  serving  in  the  signoria :  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  renounce  their  titles,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  office.  If  they  again  troubled  the 
pubKc  peace,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  now  first  ap- 
pointed, was  empowered  to  attack  them,  at  the  head  of 
the  militia,  to  pull  down  their  houses,  and  deUver 
them  up  to  the  podesta  for  punishment.  If  other 
famiUes  were  guilty  of  the  like  disorders,  the  signoria 
was  authorised  to  ennoble  them,  and  so  subject  them 
to  the  same  repressive  jurisdiction.^  There  was  humour 


^  Sismondi,  Hut.  dei  B/Sp,  ltd,  iv.  51-63. 

'  '  De  grands  et  de  magnate.' — Sismondi,  Higt,  des  BSp,  Ital,  iy.  63. 
'  Machiavelli,  Istoria  Fior,  b.  ii.  ch.  3;   Sismondi,  Hid,  des  lUp^ 
Ital,  iy.  6&-67 ;  Hist,  de  la  LibertS  m  Italie,  i.  181-183. 
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CHAP,    in  thus  making  titles   of  honour  a  reproach  and  a 


VII. 


punishment.  The  nobles  had  unquestionably  provoked 
this  ostracism.  They  had  become  a  chronic  danger  to 
the  State  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  them.  For 
the  maintenance  of  the  pubUc  peace  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  twenty  armed  companies,  of  two  hundred ; 
and  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  gonfalonier, 
who,  Uke  the  priors,  was  elected  for  two  months,  and 
became  the  chief  of  the  signoria. 
An  ou-  These  measures  displayed  the  resolution  of  the  re- 

eBtabUshed.  pubUc  to  maintain  its  Uberties  and  the  public  peace. 
But  they  also  betrayed  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of 
the  commercial  aristocracy.  To  repress  the  disorders 
of  the  nobles  was  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the 
State  :  but  permanently  to  disqualify  them  for  the  public 
service,  whatever  their  individual  merits  and  popularity, 
was  arbitrary  and  unjust.  Their  exclusion,  however, 
secured  to  their  rivals  undisputed  domination.  The 
commercial  classes  had  overcome  the  nobles,  and  they 
refused  to  share  their  power  with  the  lesser  guilds. 
Their  love  of  power  was  fiu'ther  gratified  by  short 
terms  of  office,  which  secured  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  citizens.  Further, 
disquahfications  were  created  by  civil  and  pohtical 
offences,^  and  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  which  again 
narrowed  the  privileged  class.  Thus  an  oligarchy  was 
formed,  which  contrived  to  secure  its  power  by  appeals 
to  the  people.  When  opposition  was  threatened,  the 
Balia  was  resorted  to.  The  great  city  bell  was 
rung ;  and,  at  its  sound,  the  people  assembled  in  the 
square,  before  the  palace  of  the  signoria ;  the  priors 
came  forth  on  to  the  tribune,  and  demanded  extraordi- 

1  Ammoniti. 
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nary  powers  for  certain  citizens,  to  change  the  laws ;     chap. 
and  the  square  being  surrounded  by  armed  men,  the  ^ — r-^-^ 
popular  vote  was  ensured.^    In  this  way  a  dictatorship 
was  often  established,  and  the  constitution  suspended. 

It  were  vain  to  follow  the  history  of  the  feuds  and  Frequency 
factions  by  which  Florence  was  distracted  :  the  frequent  tions. 
changes  of  its  constitution,  or  the  varying  fortunes  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibehnes,  Cherchi  and  Donati,  Bianchi  and 
Neri.    The  feuds  of  the  latter,  however,  were  rendered  ^^^  ^'^ 
memorable  by  the  banishment  of  Dante,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  poet's  wrongs  in  his  immortal  verse.^     Democracy 

The  riiUng  class  of  Florence  was  limited,  but  it  was  «>*ce. 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  democracy  so  jealous  as  to  im- 
pair the  vigour  of  the  government.  Not  satisfied  with  1823-1328 
electing  the  signoria  every  two  months,  the  Florentines 
afterwards  carried  their  distrust  of  their  rulers  so  far  as, 
in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  to  determine  the  choice 
of  their  magistrates  by  lot.  How  great  must  have 
been  their  wealth  of  able  citizens,  when  the  councils  of 
the  State  were  skilfully  directed  by  men  so  chosen ! 
But  riders  with  so  brief  an  authority,  and  so  elected, 
were  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  contending  with  rival 
States,  governed  by  ambitious  and  powerful  chieftains.'  Constitu- 

In  1328,  the  Florentine  constitution  was  reformed,  i^^s. 
so  as  to  introduce  a  larger  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  citizens.  Electoral  Ksts  were  prepared, 
of  all  the  citizens  eKgible  to  the  magistracy  :  the  mode 
of  election  was  carefully  revised;  and  two  coimcils 
Were  formed,  one  of  the  people,  consisting  of  300 

^  Yon  Keuinont,  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  i.  18. 

^  Machiavelli,  let.  Fior.  b.  ii.  ch.  4. 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Libert^  en  Italie,  i.  215-217* 
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CHAP,    members,  and  one  of  the  commmie,  composed  of  125 
' — r-^  nobles  and  the  same  nmnber  of  citizens.     Both  these 

comicils  were  renewed  every  fom*  months.^ 
Se  kSSip  Meanwhile,  the  love  of  liberty  ,and  the  lofty  spirit  of 

pubHa"'  independence  by  which  all  her  citizens  were  animated, 
placed  Florence  at  the  head  of  the  free  republics,  and 
directed  the  foreign  policy  of  her  government.  She  en- 
couraged freedom  in  other  States,  and  leagued  herself 
with  them  against  the  aggression  of  foreign  princes.* 
Attributing  their  prosperity  and  civilisation  to  their 
freedom,  the  Florentines  dreaded  tyranny  as  at  once 
their  political  and  their  material  ruin.  Hence,  during 
the  fourteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  their  settled  policy  to  obtain  a  balance  of 
power  in  Italy,  by  leaguing  the  free  States  against 
those  which  had  submitted  to  foreign  rulers.  In  this 
1880-1888  way  they  resisted  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  formidable  ascendency  in  Milan,  Parma,  and 
many  other  cities.* 
Rule  of  the        Yct  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  weakness  and 

Duke  of  i»  1 

Athens.  inefficiency  of  such  a  government  bs  that  of  Florence. 
Magistrates  ever  changing,  and  chosen  by  lot :  great 
councils  renewed  thrice  a  year  ;  and  irregular  appeals 
to  the  populace,  naturally  led  to  confusion.  Accordingly, 
in  1342,  after  a  series  of  reverses,  which  they  attributed 
to  divided  counsels,  the  Florentines  invited  the  Duke  of 
Athens  to  assiune  the  command  of  their  forces,  with 
the  title  of  Captain  of  Justice.  Their  new  leader  im- 
mediately plotted  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Inciting  the  populace  against  the  higher  citizens,  he 
overthrew  the  signoria,  and  installed  himself,  in  the 

1  Sismondi,  Sist.  des.  Rfy,  Ital,  y.  170-172. 

s  Ibid.  iv.  324.  *  Ibid.  r.eQetieq.  \ 
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Palazzo  Vecchio,  as  sovereign  lord  of  Florence  for  life.  chap. 
If  this  crafty  and  cruel  tyrant  had  maintained  his  power,  — r-^— 
there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  of  the  firuitfiil  civi- 
lisation of  Florence,  which  was  a  light  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe.  But  the  Florentines  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
slavery  ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  sullen  submission, 
they  besieged  the  tyrant  in  his  castle,  and  drove  him 
and  his  armed  myrmidons  out  of  Florence.^ 

With   frequent  changes  in   the   constitution,  and  Growth  of 

^  ^  ,8  new 

varying  influences,  republican  forms  and  sentiments  anatocracy. 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  Florentines :  but 
changes  were  silently  going  on,  opposed  to  democracy. 
The  nobles  and  the  Ghibelines  had  been  excluded  from 
the  government  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people :  but 
these  only  made  way  for  a  new  aristocracy,  enriched 
by  commerce,  who  rigorously  enforced  the  laws  which 
excluded  their  rivals,  while  their  own  power  was  secured 
by  limiting  the  choice  of  magistrates  to  seven  out  of 
the  twenty-one  trade  guilds,  or  corporations,  into  which 
Florence  was  divided.  These  seven  privileged  guilds 
comprised  all  the  families  enriched  by  trade  :  they  were 
known  as  nobiU  popolani ;  and  in  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence they  were  the  rivals  of  princes  and  ancient 
nobles.  The  imenfranchised  guilds  consisted  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  poorer  citizens. 

By  means  of  this  limited  franchise,  and  of  party  Riv*!^'^ 

J  .  .  of  old  and 

combinations,  a  close  oligarchy  had  been  established,  new 
The  Ghibeline  faction  had  been   excluded  from  the  (Fou^ 

teenth  cen- 

magistracy,  and  their  Guelphic  rivals  had  long  been  turj.) 
masters  of  the  State.     Meanwhile  new  families  were 
rising  to  eminence — the  Eicci,  the  Scali,  the  Strozzi, 

1  Machiayelli,  lit,  Fior,  b.  iL  ch.  8,  0;  SiBmondi,  Hid,  des  ESp. 
Ital.  V.  32ft-t361. 
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CHAP,     and  the  Medici  ;  and,  according  to  the  natural  law  of 


VI L 


'  all  societies,  they  were  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
repugnance  by  the  older  houses.  Attempts  were  even 
made  to  exclude  them  from  the  magistracy,  imder  the 
pretext  that  they  were  descended  from  Ghibelines. 
Eepelled  by  the  dominant  oligarchy,  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  Florentine  democracy.  In  1378,  Salvestro 
de*  Medici  being  chosen  gonfalonier,  by  lot,  appealed 
to  the  people  for  protection  against  the  designs  of  the 
oligarchy.  The  people  denounced  the  proposed  ex- 
clusion of  the  new  families. 
ReToit  of  De'  Medici  and  his  party  were  contented  with  thb 

the  Ciompi.       _  .         . 

1371)  A.D.  victory  over  their  rivals  ;  and  would  gladly  have  con- 
tinued the  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  in  which  they  were 
themselves  comprised.  But  the  triumph  of  a  few  rich 
men  by  no  means  satisfied  the  people.  They  insisted 
that  all  the  Ghibeline  families  should  be  restored  to 
their  rights :  that  the  lesser  guilds  should  have  the 
same  pri\ileges  as  the  greater,  in  sending  members 
to  the  magistracy  ;  and,  lastly,  that  three  new  guilds 
should  be  formed,  to  include  the  various  artificers  in 
the  woollen  manufacture.  These  latter  were  a  con- 
siderable dass,  and  were  known  as  Ciompi.  Such 
demands  far  exceeded  the  designs  of  the  party  who 
had  sought  the  aid  of  the  people,  for  their  own  ends ; 
and  they  determined  to   repress  the  popular   move- 

Juiy20.  ment.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ciompi  were  put  to  the 
tortiu:e :  but  this  monstrous  rigour,  so  far  from  in- 
timidating their  partisans,  provoked  a  revolution.  The 
Ciompi  and  the  populace  flew  to  arms,  and  carried  the 
palaces  of  the  podestk  and  of  the  signoria,  by  assault. 
For  three  days,  Florence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
Michael  de  Lando,  a  woolcarder,  placed  himself  at 
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the  head  of  the  insiiigents,  bearing  aloft  the  State  chap. 
gonfalon,  and  was  proclaimed  gonfalonier.  He  proved  - — r^—^ 
himself  worthy  of  the  popular  choice.  He  at  once 
quelled  every  disorder  in  the  dty  ;  and  decreed  a  new 
constitution.  Henceforth,  the  signoria  was  to  consist 
of  three  members  of  the  greater  arts,  three  of  the 
lesser,  and  three  of  the  Ciompi. 

This  democratic  constitution  was  short-Uved.  Overthrow 
When  three  Ciompi  were  next  chosen  as  priors,  the  ciompi. 
signoria  refused  to  admit  them  ;  and,  soon*  afterwards, 
all  the  laws  of  the  recent  revolution  were  repealed  : 
Michael  de  Lando  and  his  chief  confederates  were 
exiled  ;  and  the  nohili  popolani  were  re-established  in 
power  more  firmly  than  ever.^ 

The  democracy,  defeated  and  repressed,  no  longer  Subjection 
asserted  its  claims  to  power.  The  Ciompi  recognised  democracy, 
the  rule  of  their  masters,  and  ceased  to  struggle  against 
those  who  were  at  once  the  leaders  of  society,  and  of 
the  State.  It  was  vain  to  contend  against  men  who 
gave  employment  to  the  people,  who  enriched  the 
city  with  commerce,  who  maintained  the  credit  of  the 
state  by  their  wealth,  and  who  won  over  society  by 
their  munificence. 

Yet  was  Florence  throughout  the  fourteenth  cen-  Democrativ 
tury  a  democratic  repubhc.     The  upper  classes  main-  the  repub- 
tained  their  ascendency  :  but  citizens  of  difierent  ranks 
were   chosen  to  the  magistracy  :   popular  assembhes 
represented  the  people ;    and  the  sentiments  of  the 
commonalty  were  promptly  responded  to  by  the  rulers 

^  Sismondiy  Hist,  des  SSp.  Ital,  vii.  130-152 ;  Migt,  de  la  UherU  tn 
Italie,  i.  200-298.  See  also  Quicciardini,  Istoria  Fiorent. ;  Itloria 
d  Italia  \  Machiayelli,  1st,  Fiorent,  b.  iii.  ch.  4,  5;  Oapponi,  Storia  deUa 
Bep,  di  Firenze,  1875 ;  Napier,  Hitt,  of  FlorencB ;  De  Reumont,  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de^  Medici -,  Madame  Hortense  Albert,  .ESwoyim  Florentine  History. 
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CHAP,     of  the  State.      However  faulty  its   constitution,   the 


VII. 


government  was  generally  administered  with  rare  spirit 
and  energy ;  and  the  force  of  a  free  people  strength- 
ened the  councils  of  the  republic.^ 
strife  of  The  strife  of  classes  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 

otS^ues.  Florence,  raged,  about  the  same  period,  in  other  repub- 
t^h  cen-  Hcs.  In  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Genoa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  Bologna, 
tuJT)  Padua,  Brescia,  and  many  other  cities,  the  nobles  had 
been  excluded  from  the  magistracy  ;  and  a  new  nobility 
sprang  up  from  the  commercial  classes,  and  gradually 
acquired  the  power  and  privileges  from  which  the  old 
nobles  had  been  deposed.  This  conflict  between  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthy  citizens  was  mainly  due  to  the 
insolence  and  lawlessness  of  the  nobles  themsdves  :  but 
the  prosperity  of  cities  was  naturally  antagonistic  to  the 
continued  influence  of  the  territorial  class.  The  new 
society  was  overcoming  feudalism.  Qtizens,  enriched 
by  commerce,  and  enlightened  by  the  reviving  culture 
of  the  times,  asserted  their  claims  to  power.  Then- 
wealth  exceeded  that  of  the  nobles  :  they  had  greater 
numbers  of  persons  in  then-  employment :  their  com- 
mercial relations  gave  them  more  extended  influence 
over  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  their  interests  were 
more  closely  associated  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  Such  men  rapidly  encroached  upon 
their  haughty  rivals,  and  supplanted  them  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  They  generally  sought  to 
govern  by  popular  arts  and  public  spirit,  rather  than 
by  force ;  and  their  influence  was  more  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  a  repubhc.     The  old  nobles  asserted 

^  '  Nous  conTieiidrons  que  le  peuple  le  plus  libre  de  Tltalie  ^toit,  a 
tout  prendre,  le  peuple  le  plus  sagement  gouvern^.' — Sismondiy  Hut,  d» 
lUp,  Ital,  viii.  36. 
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their  power  haughtily,  and  in  deeds  of  lawless  violence  :  chap. 
the  new  aristocracy  gained  and  held  it,  by  acts  of  muni-  - — r-^ 
ficence  and  devotion  to  the  State.  The  commercial 
aristocracy  were  the  natural  rivals  of  the  older  nobihty ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  Society,  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  to  share  their  power.  But  their  jealousy  was 
too  bitter  to  admit  of  concessions ;  and  the  new  men 
strove,  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  to  overcome  their 
rivals,  and  assume  their  places.  In  their  turn,  the  rich 
burghers  were  encroached  upon  by  other  classes,  who 
contended  for  a  share  in  the  government.  Continual 
contests  arose,  in  which,  sometimes  the  rich  oligarchy, 
and  sometimes  the  democracy,  were  in  the  ascendant. 
This  strife  of  parties  and  classes  was  irreconcileable, 
and,  instead  of  extending  the  hberties  of  the  people, 
agitated  these  httle  States  with  chronic  civil  war.^ 

In  Rome,  the  new  aristocracy  had  encroached  upon  Novi 
the    patricians,   without    overthrowing    their    power.  hTSo^ 
They  had  been  reluctantly  admitted  to  their  privileges :  *"^  ^**  ^' 
but  they  acquired  them  without  violence  or  injustice. 
Nobles  and  novt  homines^  whatever  their  jealousies, 
divided  between  them  the  government  of  the  State.^ 
Their  union  recruited  and  strengthened  the  political 
forces  of  the  republic.     But  in  the  Itahan  cities,  there 
was  no  moderation  or  compromise.     On  one  side,  the 
pretensions  of  the  nobles   were  intolerable :  on  the 
other,  the  new  aristocracy  would  make  no  terms  with 
their  rivals,  but  drove  them  out  of  their  cities,  and  dis- 
qualified them  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  power. 
Incessant  warfare  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  lUp.  Ital,  iy.  149  et  seq, ;  Hist,  de  la  Liberti  en 
Italie,  i.  296,  302. 
^  See  9upra,  p.  191. 
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CHAP,    relations  between  the  two  classes.     The  nobles,  over- 


vn. 


powered  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  retired  to  their 
domains,  whence  they  were  prepared  to  descend  upon 
their  rivals,  and  recover  their  power.  The  citizens  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defy  feudalism — sustained  by 
popes  and  emperors — and  ultimately  they  were  forced 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  nobles  and  despots.^ 

Cities  of  In  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  citizens  contended 

against  their  rapacious  and  turbulent  nobles,  with  less 
good  fortune  than  some  of  their  neighbours.  Finding 
themselves  unequal  to  the  constant  strife  by  which 
they  were  exhausted,  they  engaged  the  services  of 
other  nobles  and  adventurers,  wath  mercenary  forces 
of  foot  and  horse,  for  their  protection.  But  here,  ag^n, 
they  found  masters  :  for  the  captains  of  these  troops 
contrived  to  add  to  their  mihtary  authority  the  civil 
power  of  the  podesta,  and  soon  became  supreme  rulers. 

condot-  This  dangerous  practice  was  adopted  by  other  cities ; 

(Four-        and  the  ruin  of  the  hberties  of  Italy  was  precipitated  by 

tury.)  trained  bands  of  professional  soldiers,  known  as  com- 
panies of  adventure,  and  led  by  stipendiary  chiefs  called 
condottieri.  They  were  generally  Italians  who  had 
studied  w^ar  in  JFrance  or  Germany,  and  had  improved 
upon  the  tactics  they  had  learned,  by  the  genius  and 
higher  cultivation  of  their  own  race.  The  arming  of 
citizens  was  gradually  discouraged  as  dangerous  to  their 
rulers  ;  and  their  civic  militia  could  ill  contend  against 
troops  of  heavy  cavalry  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  trained 
in  all  the  arts  of  war.^ 

Milan  fell   entirely   under  the  dominion  of    the 

^  Machiavelli  appears  unduly  to  spare  the  nobles,  and  to  lay  the 
blame  of  these  feuds  upon  the  citizens :  but  assuredly  the  foimer  must 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  offenders. — Istorie  Fiorentiney  book  iii.  ch.  1. 

'  iSismondiy  Hist,  de  la  Liberti  en  Italie,  i.  25S. 
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Yisconti,  disturbed  sometimes  by  their  Guelphic  rivals,     chap. 
the  Delia  Torre.     And  early  in  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  - — r-^— ' 
most  of  the  Lombard  cities  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  !i!!l'^*"*„ 

1809-1813. 

a  single  master ;  here  the  leader  of  a  civic  faction,  or 
one  of  the  warlike  condottieri — there  a  neighbouring 
noble  who  had  been  invited  to  protect  the  citizens 
against  their  own  lawless  aristocracy.  Every  State  was 
perpetually  agitated  by  its  little  revolutions :  but  when 
one  master  was  overthrown,  another  mounted  into 
his  place.  In  many  cities,  thus  ruled  by  usurpers, 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  still  acknow- 
ledged, but  their  share  in  the  government  of  the  State 
was  but  a  shadow.  Genoa,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  and 
Bologna,  also  fell  somewhat  later,  under  the  dominion  ^^®^^^^^- 
of  ambitious  nobles  or  citizens,  and  were  shorn  of  their 
liberties. 

Everywhere  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  was  the  ^d^mw-*^ 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Italian  republics.  If  they  ^^^j^^ 
had  loyally  associated  themselv.es  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  acknowledged  the  peaceful  restraints  of 
city  life,  they  would  have  added  strength  and  stability 
to  the  State.  Doubtless,  they  would  have  acquired  the 
chief  influence  in  the  government :  but  they  could  have 
wielded  the  force  of  a  free  people,  instead  of  being 
driven  forth  in  disgrace,  or  usurping  absolute  power. 

In  several  cities,  another  cause  contributed  to  the  increased 

...  .  power  of 

overthrow  of  their  free  institutions.  Wearied  by  tur-  the  signers. 
bulence,  faction,  and  disorders,  the  citizens  were  ready 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  signors^  or  magistrates. 
They  preferred  prompt  justice  to  anarchy  :  but  their  con- 
fidence was  generally  abused  ;  and  the  men  whom  they 
trusted,  if  they  repressed  tumults,  were,  too  often, 
brutal,  dil^solute,  and  rapacious. 
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CHAP.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  times  conspired  against 

^ — r-^— '  Italian  liberty.  The  fearful  contests  between  the 
(jhibeiine  Guclph  and  Ghibeliue  factions  completed  its  ruin. 
feudB.  rpj^g  insane  feud  raged  not  only  between  rival  cities, 
whom  it  plunged  into  incessant  wars,  but  between 
citizens  of  all  classes,  in  every  city.  Whenever 
one  faction  was  overcome,  it  was  crushed  by  confisca- 
tions and  exile ;  and  the  dominant  party,  in  pursuit 
of  vengeance,  learned  to  trample  upon  Uberty.  At  the 
same  time,  their  victorious  leaders,  commanding  at 
once  an  army  and  a  political  fiaction,  naturally  exer- 
cised a  sway,  incompatible  with  popular  freedom. 
Emperors,  popes,  and  nobles,  alike  conspired  against 
Italian  freedom. 

To  these  strifes  and  factions  must  be  added  the 
never-ending  feuds  between  rival  families,  in  which 
the  hapless  citizens  became  embroiled.  These  family 
feuds  were  disgraced  by  pride,  cruelty,  craft,  treachery, 
and  unrelenting  vengeance,  and  were  rarely  redeemed 
by  any  act  of  chivalry  or  nobleness.  From  all  their 
annals,  a  few  tales  may  be  collected  of  the  romantic 
devotion  of  lovers,  not  unworthy  of  illustration  by  the 
genius  of  Boccaccio  and  Shakespeare.^  But  cold- 
blooded murders  were  the  chief  incidents  of  these 
hateful  feuds.  Murder  was  practised  as  an  ingenious 
art,  and  assmned  every  form  of  violence  and  fraud. 
Bands  of  armed  retainers  assailed  their  enemies  in  the 
streets:  the  stealthy  bravo  pursued  his  imsuspecting 

^  The  touching  tale  of  Imilda  de  Lambertazzi,  of  Bologrna,  pictuies  the 
heroic  devotion  of  a  woman:  but  paints  in  the  blackest  colours  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  limes.  Her  loyer,  allied  to  a  hostile  fiictioD, 
was  slain,  almost  in  her  arms,  by  her  infuriated  brothers,  who  rushed 
upon  him  with  poisoned  daggers.  She  threw  herself  upon  him,  to  sock 
the  poison  from  his  wounds,  and  sank  lifeless  by  his  side. 
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victim  in  the  dark,  and   slew  him  with  the  hidden     chap. 

VII. 

stiletto :  the  poisoned  cup  betrayed  the  trusting  guest ;  -— ^-^— - 
and  the  deadly  ring  wasted  away  the  life  of  the  confiding  fj^^ 
friend. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  influences  hostile  to  liberty,  influence 
the  revival  of  classical  learning,   in  the  fourteenth  learning, 
century,  aroused  a  passionate  republican  sentiment.   The 
literature  and  the  poUtics  of  antiquity  were  worshipped 
with  equal  ardour.     It  was  this  sentiment  that  impelled  1347  a.d. 
Eienzi  to  the  brilHant  but  hopeless  enterprise  of  reviving 
a  republic  in  papal  Eome.      The  same  sentiment  in-  is^s  a.d. 
spired  the  Augustine  monk,  Jacob  dei  Bussolari,  in  his 
heroic  efforts  to  restore  freedom  to  Pavia. 

The  pohtical  condition  of  Kome  was  widely  different  Bome. 
from  that  of  other  Italian  cities.  Under  the  sovereignty 
^  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rule 
of  the  Eoman  pontiff,  the  people  asserted  a  certain 
degree  of  independence.  The  ruins  of  the  repubhc 
were  round  about  them :  they  gazed  daily  upon  the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Mons  Sacer :  they  were  in- 
spired by  the  traditions  of  ancient  liberty.  Their  form 
of  government  was  still  popular.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
a  senate  of  fifty-six  members  was  annually  elected  by  the 
people.  The  senate  was  afterwards  superseded  by  a  single 
senator,  annually  chosen,  and,  like  the  podestk  of  other 
Italian  cities,  a  foreigner.  This  popular  magistrate  con- 
tinued, for  centuries,  to  administer  justice,  and  main- 
tain order,  in  the  name  of  the  people.  No  magistrate 
ever  had  a  more  difficult  task.  In  1143,  the  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  monk,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  revived,  for 
a  time,  the  traditions  of  the  Eoman  republic,  the  senate, 
and  the  comitia :  but  the  ancient  glories  of  Kome  were 
not  to  be  resuscitated ;  and  the  bold  enthusiast  was 
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CHAP,     burned  alive  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  St.   Angelo.^ 
vn.  ^ 


Under  the  republic  and  the  emperors,  the  populace  of 
Eome  had  been  turbulent  and  unruly,  and  the  demorali- 
sation caused  by  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  had  left 
them  even  more  disorderly,  under  a  weaker  govern- 
ment. The  popes  were  continually  suffering  fit)m 
seditions  and  riots ;  and  when  they  retired  to  Avignon 
in  1305,  Eome  was  left  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchv. 
The  riotous  and  debased  populace  were  not  the  greatest 
of  Eome's  social  evils.  Her  violent  and  factious  nobles 
desolated  the  city  with  their  bloody  feuds.  The  Colonna 
and  Orsini,  with  armed  retainers  and  mobs  of  partisans, 
fought  in  the  streets,  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
noble  ruins  of  ancient  Eome,  and  made  the  city  the 
battle-field  of  endless  civil  wars. 

of^Ricnri?**         It  was  while  Eome  was  aflflicted  with  these  dis- 

1347  A.D.  orders  that  Eienzi,  by  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
revived,  for  a  brief  period,  the  Eoman  repubUc,  and, 
as  *  Tribune  of  the  People,'  restored  peace  and  order 
to  the  troubled  State.  But  his  power  soon  passed 
away,  and  anarchy  resumed  its  revels.*  After  his 
death,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  violence 
of  their  nobles,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  mob,  the 

lewu^"  Romans  elected  thirteen  magistrates,  called  *  bannerets,' 
one  being  chosen  by  each  of  the  districts  into  which 
the  dty  was  divided.  These  magistrates,  with  a  large 
armed  force  of  citizens,  coerced  the  factious  nobles,  and 
quelled  the  rapine  and  violence  of  the  populace.  A 
government,  so  constituted,  was  republican  in  form  :  but 
the  Eomans  had  never  renounced  the  authority  of  the 

1156  A.D.     Pope ;  and  after  a  few  years  his  government  was  formally 

^  SiBmondi,  Sist,  de  la  Liberti  en  ItaUe,  i.  54. 
*  lUd.,  Hiit,  des  lUp.  Ital.  y.  S95,  yL  191. 
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resumed,  first  by  his  legate,  and,  on  the  return  of  the    chap. 


VII. 


1862  A.I). 


Pope  from  Avignon,  by  his  Hohness  in  person.  With 
much  of  freedom,  and  more  of  hcense,  Eome  cannot  ,^,^ 

'  '  1376  A.D. 

be  classed  with  the  republics,  or  free  States  of  Italy.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  sovereign  pontiff — at  once  prince  and 
bishop — and,  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy,  the  union 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  ensured  the  sub- 
jection of  a  turbulent  people  to  his  dominion. 

The  popes  revelled  in  their  power  hke  the  tyrants  The  Popes, 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  contemporary  despots  of 
Italy.  They  were  ambitious,  cruel,  dissolute :  but  they 
were  patrons  of  literature  and  art.  They  were  surroimded 
by  a  gay  court  of  churchmen  and  nobles,  more  given 
to  cynical  unbeHef  than  to  priestly  devotion. 

The  decay  of  ItaUan  Uberty  was  marked  by  deplor-  social 
able  social  changes.  In  the  free  repubhcs,  the  manly  ?^r*' 
virtues,  no  less  than  the  intelligence,  of  the  citizens  had 
been  encouraged.  Acting  together  for  the  common 
good,  their  patriotism  and  pubUc  spirit  had  been  con- 
spicuous. Anxious  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  their  com- 
patriots, they  had  striven  to  win  it  by  such  talents  and 
virtues  as  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  free  people — 
wisdom  in  council,  readiness  in  debate,  courage  in  war 
or  tumult,  frankness  in  society,  generosity  in  times  of 
national  trouble.  But  all  was  changed  when  tyrants  ruled. 
Such  merits,  in  a  citizen,  were  crimes  in  the  jealous  eyes 
of  his  rulers.  His  steps  were  tracked  by  spies,  and  his 
life  was  threatened  by  perjury  in  the  tribunals,  or  by  the 
bowl  or  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin.  Openness  and 
sincerity  gave  place  to  craft  and  perfidy.  To  be  gener- 
ous, was  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  prince,  and  invite 
confiscation.  And  how  could  any  virtue  flourish  under 
princes  who  presented  examples  of  every  vice,  who 
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CHAP,     attained  power  by  treachery,  violence  and  murder,  and 


VIL 


held  it  by  cruelty  and  terror  ?     Ambition  now  sought 
its  ends  by  crimes  and  not  by  virtues.     On  their  side, 
the  people  were  driven  to  protect  themselves,  not  by 
open  insurrection,  but  by  secret  conspiracies. 
The  It  were  vain  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  Itahan 

tyrants.  ,  ,  '• 

cities,  after  the  loss  of  their  liberties.   Yet  the  character 
of  the  tyrants,  by  whom  they  were  now  ruled,  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  notice.     Those  who  dwell  with 
most  severity  on   the  shortcomings  of  the  repubUcs, 
must  admit  the  contrast  which  then:  history  presents  to 
the  monstrous  annals  of  the  tyrants.   They  were  nearly 
all  usurpers.     Whatever  their  original  title,  whether 
they  claimed  to  rule  by  hereditary  right,  by  dvil  or 
miUtary  office,  by  grant  from  the  pope  or  emperor,  by 
popular  favour,  or  by  usurpation,  they  assumed  despotic 
powers,  and  governed  wholly  for  themselves.     They 
resembled  the  tyrants  of  ancient  Greece,  but  surpassed 
them  in  cruelty,  in  treachery  and  wickedness.     Their 
vices  were  gilded  by  a  love  of  art  and  letters,  which 
gave  encouragement  to  the  genius  of  the  Benaissance  : 
by  magnificent  tastes,  and  many  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments.    But  the  infamies  of  such  men  as  Eccelino, 
Gian  Maria  Visconti,  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  and  Cesare  Borgia  eclipse 
the  brighter  memories  of  Italian  despotism.     Society 
continued  to  advance  under  the  rule  of  t3nrants  :  but  it 
was  tainted  by  crimes  and  vices,  for  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  except  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Eoman 
empire.^ 

^  For  accounts  of  the  tyrants,  or  despots,  see  Guicciardini,  Tstoria 
d'ltaUa;  Machiayelli,  JSixt,  Fiorent.]  Sismondi,  Mkt,  de»  BSp.  ItaL 
ix.-xyi. ;  ViUari,  Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola,  ii.  62 ;  Symonds,  i2enat«- 
tance  (Age  of  the  Depots). 
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Tyranny,  everywhere  hateful  and  pernicious,  was    chap. 
especially  baneful  in  these  small  States.     Its  noxious  * — r-^— ^ 
influence  weighed  upon  society :  corrupting  its  morals, 
destroying  its  public  spirit,  and  scathing  its  manliness. 

The  tyrants  were  powerful  and  cruel :  their  subjects  Trraim>. 
were  oppressed  and  incapable  of  resistance.  They  were  ^"^ 
stained  by  every  crime ;  and  assassination  was  the 
ready  instrument  of  their  ambition  and  their  vengeance. 
Can  we  wonder  that  men,  corrupted  by  such  examples, 
smarting  imder  a  sense  of  oppression  and  weakness, 
and  inspired  by  traditions  of  tyrannicide,  should  have 
been  tempted  to  slay  tyrants,  whom  they  were  too 
feeble  to  resist  ?  There  was  no  hope  of  popular  in- 
STurrections :  the  populace  were  pampered  by  public 
entertainments,  by  charities,  and  by  indulgence  to  crimi- 
nals. Far  from  resenting  the  wrongs  of  their  superiors, 
they  exulted  over  the  severities  by  which  their  pride 
was  humbled.  They  were  inspired  by  no  sentiments  of 
justice  and  pubhc  virtue:  they  were  ennobled  by  no 
love  of  hberty  ;  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  hck  the 
hands  that  fed  them.  like  the  dregs  of  Eoman  society, 
their  only  craving  was  for  ""  partem  et  circenses' 

The  cultivated  cftisses  could  find  no  aUies  among  a 
people  so  corrupted  and  debased.  They  brooded  over 
their  wrongs :  they  deplored  the  loss  of  their  hberties : 
they  saw  their  tyrants  guarded  by  soldiers,  favoured  by 
the  populace,  and  supported  by  foreign  aUianc'es. 
Whence  could  they  seek  help  ?  In  the  fervid  studies 
of  their  youth,  they  had  revelled  in  stories  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  Timoleon  and  of  Brutus.  These 
were  the  heroes  of  their  imagination.  In  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom,  tyrants  had  been  smitten  in  Athens, 
in   Corinth,  and  in  Eome :  why  not  in  Florence,  in 

VOL.  I.  T 
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CHAP.    Milan,  and  in  Genoa  ?    The  shedding  of  blood  was  too 


VII. 


•  familiar  to  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  excite 
terror  or  repugnance.  The  sword  was  drawn,  in 
private  quarrels,  in  family  feuds,  in  street  riots.  Armed 
retainers  were  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  blood  and 
vengeance.  life  was  held  cheap  in  those  days :  murder 
was  a  pastime.  When  patriots  and  conspirators  plotted 
the  assassination  of  tyrants,  they  were  restrained  by  no 
sense  of  crime,  by  no  scruples  of  conscience.  In  their 
eyes,  the  deed  itself  was  righteous,  and  even  holy : 
'  nothing  but  its  danger  forbad  it. 
Assasmna-  Conspiracies  which  sought  the  aid  of  the  people 

Duke  of  failed  at  Florence,^  at  Ferrara,'  and  at  Genoa.*  But 
i47g  *  at  Milan,  the  personal  bravery  and  devotion  of  three 
heroic  youths— Olgiati,  Visconti,  and  Lampugnani— 
struck  down  the  worst  of  the  tyrants,  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  Having  prepared  theiiiselves 
by  prayer,  and  practised  the  use  of  the  poniard, 
they  slew  this  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  and 
retinue.  Two  of  the  conspirators  were  killed  on  the 
spot :  but  Olgiati  fled  and  vainly  sought  to  arouse  the 
people  to  revolt.  He  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture. 
Beleased,  for  awhile,  firom  his  agonies,  he  dictated  a 
confession  which  revealed  an  heroic  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  noblest  feelings  of  piety  and  patriotism.  Having 
left  this  testimony  to  his  coimtrymen  and  to  posterity, 
he  expiated  his  crime  by  a  revolting  punishment — ^his 
living  flesh  being  torn  in  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers.* 
Assaasinar  Two  years  later,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Des  Pazze 

tioncf 

Julian  de' 

Media.  i  1470  A.D.  «  1476  a.d.  »  1476  A.D. 

^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  ItAp.  Ital.  zi.  68  e^  seq. ;  But,  de  la  Lib,  en  ItaUe^ 
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was  formed  at  Florence.    Its  aim  was  the  assassination    chap. 

VII 

of  the  brothers  Lorenzo  and  Julian  de'  Medici.  It  was  ^-  ,  -^ 
prompted  by  no  love  of  liberty,  but  by  family  jealousies  ^^^^' 
and  personal  wrong  :  it  was  encouraged  by  the  Pope  : 
Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators :  its  blows  were  struck  in  church,  during 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  priests  were  found  to 
dare  this  sacrilege,  from  which  unconsecrated  raur- 
derers  shrank  in  horror.  Juhan  de'  Medici  was  slain  : 
but  his  brother  Lorenzo  escaped  :  the  conspiracy  failed, 
and  the  people  rose  against  the  conspirators.^  In  this, 
as  in  every  dangerous  deed  of  blood,  there  was  brute 
courage :  but  no  touch  of  heroism. 

Tyrannicide  was  extolled  as  a  patriotic  virtue ;  but 
was  practised  by  selfish  conspirators  as  well  as  by 
patriots.^  PubUc  honours  were  paid  to  Donatello's 
statue  of  Judith  the  tyrannicide,  erected  at  Florence, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Exempliun  salutis  publicas  cives 
posuere.'  While  such  a  spirit  prevailed  in  society, 
tyrants  Uved  in  constant  dread  of  assassination. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Bologna,  and  other  old  repubHcs,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Venice  escaped  a  tyrant,  but 
was  governed  by  a  close  oligarchy — cold,  cunning  and 
unscrupulous — ^which  equally  repressed  the  public  vir- 
tues of  Venetian  citizens. 

Florence  stood  alone  in  her  hberties  and  pubhc  Florence 
virtue.  For  two  centiuies  she  had  been  the  foremost  fikeeStk 
example  and  champion  of  Italian  freedom,  and  her  ^^^^^^' 

1  Machiavelli;  J«^.  JFVor.  book  viiL  ch.  1,  2  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  lUp, 
Ital.  xL  87  rt  aey. ;  Btst.  de  la  Lib.  en  Italie,  ii.  112-120. 

'  SymondBy  Benamancej  99 ;  Machiayelli,  Divorsi^  iii.  6  \  Guicciar- 
dicl.  Op,  Ined,  ii.  58  e^  mj^. 
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glories  were  ever  increasing.  In  1381,  the  chief  power 
-  of  the  State  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Albizzi  familv, 
who  retained  it  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  But  their 
power  was  not  a  tyranny  :  they  respected  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  maintained  their  long  ascendency  by 
their  talents  and  public  virtues.  If  practically  here- 
ditary, it  was  yet  conferred  by  popular  suffrage.  Under 
their  rule,  Florence  attained  eminence  in  literature  and 
art,  and  extended  poHtical  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  But  at  length,  in  1434,  they  were  overthrown 
by  their  wealthy  rivals,  the  Medici.  The  manner  ia 
which  power  was  wrested  from  one  powerfid  family, 
and  transferred  to  another,  illustrates  the  character  of 
Florentine  democracy. 

The  Florentines  had  retained,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  republic,  the  right  of  assembling  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Signoria.     Such  assemblies,  distinguished 
as   *  Parliaments,'  resembled  the  ancient  meetings  of 
citizens  in  the  Greek  agora,  and  the  Eoman  fonira. 
They  were  open  to  all  comers :  there  was  no  test  of 
citizenship ;  and  their  votes  were  declared  by  acclama- 
tion.    They  were  the  ready  instruments  of  every  revo- 
lution.    In  1433,  Binaldo,  the  last  of  the  Albizzi,  bv 
the  aid  of  a  Parliament,  secured  the  banishment  of  his 
rival,  Cosmo  de'  Medici.     But  in  the  following  year, 
Cosmo  expelled,  by  the  same  means,  the  family  of  the 
Albizzi  and  their  adherents,  and  established  himself  in 
power.  ^     The  choice  of  the  people  proved,  ultimately, 
fatal  to  their  liberties.     Cosmo  de'  Medici,  himself  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  was  scarcely  content 
to  be  the  first  citizen  of  the  repubUc.     His  princely 
wealth  and  great  influence  emboldened  him  to  aspire 

1  Sbmondi,  Sist.  de$  B6p,  Ital  ix.  34-45. 
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to  higher  dignities,  and  a  more  permanent  authority  for  9^ap. 
his  family.  Living  with  royal  splendour,  surrounded  '^ — »'^-' 
by  artists  and  men  of  letters  whom  his  patronage 
encouraged — munificent  beyond  example,  he  towered 
high  above  all  his  rivals.^  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  ruled  over  i'lorence.  His  powers  were  those  of 
a  dictator,  renewed  from  time  to  time  :  his  rivals  were 
banished  from  the  State  ;  and  his  own  adherents  were 
placed  in  all  the  magistracies.  His  own  dominion 
"was  secure,  and  he  provided  for  the  succession  of  his 
family.  But,  however  great  his  personal  ascendency, 
the  forms  of  the  Florentine  constitution  were  maintained. 
There  were  still  a  gonfalonier,  and  eight  priors  of  arta : 
the  laws  were  submitted  for  popular  sanction,  as  of  old : 
but  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  democracy  had  died 
out ;  and  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  was  undisturbed. 
The  wealthy  Medici  and  the  able  Capponi,  who  was 
long  associated  with  him,  represented  the  prosperity 
and  the  statesmanship  of  Florence.  Their  ascendency 
in  Florentine  society  went  far  to  assure  their  political 
power :  but  they  strengthened  themselves  by  those  arts 
of  corruption  which  are  generally  resorted  to  by  govern- 
ments seeking  to  mask  their  •  authority  under  the  dis- 
guise of  popular  institutions.  They  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  citizens  who  might  have  been  leaders  of  the 
people,  by  entrusting  to  them  the  government  of  sub^ 
ject  cities,  and  other  lucrative  offices,  and  by  inequitable 
imposts,  which  spared  the  rich  and  laid  heavy  biurthens 
on  the  poor.^  The  power  of  the  oligarchy  was  further 
maintained  by  the  banishment  of  dangerous  rivals ;  and 
this  odious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  was  left  to  the 

^  Philippe  de  Oommines  speaks  of  him  as  ^homme  digne  d'estre 
nomiiu^  entre  les  tres-grans.^   Mem,  yiu  ch.  6< 
*  Sismondi,  Hid.  de  la  LSberti  en  Italief  iL  81«. 
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^vit ^'    P^P^^'*  Parliament,  which  did  the  bidding  of  its  masters. 

— * —  The  people  were  conciliated  by  prosperity,  and  by 
popular  games  and  entertainments,  which — after  the 
fashion  of  the  Greeks  andEomans — the  profuse  liberality 
of  the  Medici  provided.  They  had  lost  their  liberties : 
but  they  were  prosperous,  merry,  and  contented. 

Peter  dc»  At  the  death  of  Cosmo,  in  1464,  his  son  Peter  sue- 

ceeded  him,  as  by  hereditary  right ;  and,  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  a  popular  party,  led  by  his  rival  Lucas 
Pitti,  continued  the  family  rule,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  own  weakness,  was  now  assured.  At  his  death,  in 
1469,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and 
Julian ;  and  on  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  in  1478, 

M^did?  ^^  Lorenzo  began  to  assume  the  title  of  Prince  of  Florence, 
or  Magnificent  Signor.     He  also  made   an  essential 
change  in  the  constitution,  by  inducing  a  Parliament  to 
transfer  its  powers  to  a  council  of  seventy,  entirely  in 
his  interests.      The  glories  of  the  Medici  culminated 
under  Lorenzo,  who  was  distinguished  as  much  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  as  by  his  magnifi- 
cence.    In  contributing  to  the  splendours  of  the  city, 
and  cultivating  the  artistic  taste  of  its  citizens,  he  was 
the  Pericles  of  Florence.     He  used  his  vast  fortune, 
like  the  public  treasury,  for  the  common  good :  he  en- 
riched the  capital  with  pictures,  statues,  medals,  and 
rare  manuscripts :  he  helped  the  learned  with  his  patron- 
age and  his  friendship,  printing  their  works,  and  asso- 
ciating himself  with  their  labours  :  he  encouraged  artists 
with  a  liberal  hand,  while  he  honoured  their  calling, 
and  inspired  their  genius,  by  welcoming  them  to  the 
refinements  and  cultivated  society  of  his  princely  court.* 

1  MacMaveUi,  Id.  IHor,  book  viii.  ch.  7 ;  Roflooe,  Ltfe  of  Lorenso  de^ 
Medicif  ch.  vi.  yii.;  Von  Reumont,  Life  o/LorenMO  d^  MMd^  book  iL  du  6L 
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But  he  wholly  changed  the  repubUc,  as  well  in  its  ^yn^' 
political  constitution,  as  in  its  external  relations.  Its  '  ^""^ 
Kberty  was  nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  the  citizens,  corrupted 
by  luxury,  had  ceased  to  respect  it.  In  its  foreign 
alliances,  it  was  no  longer  on  the  side  of  hberty  and 
free  repubUcs :  but  Lorenzo,  a  prince  and  ruler  of  a 
subject  people,  was  henceforth  the  ally  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  other  enemies  of  Italian  freedom.  Liberty, 
in  truth,  was  already  nearly  extinct  throughout  Italy. 
It  was  at  length  lost  in  Florence ;  and  the  only  other 
cities  stiU  nominally  republics  were  Venice,  Sienna  and 
Lucca,  all  governed  by  close  oligarchies. 

Before  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  in  1492,  a  movement,  savoMr 
led  by  the  Dominican  monk  Savonarola,  against  the  h/^i492 
vices  which  his   splendour  had   encouraged,  and  in  ^^• 
favour  of  a  restoration  of  liberty,  had  already  com- 
menced ;  and,  under  his  son  Peter,  it  burst  forth  and 
drove  the  family   of   the  Medici   out    of   Florence. 
Savonarola  was  ait   once  a  religious  and  a  pohtical  i49eui498 
reformer — of  the  Puritan  type  of  a  later  age.     He  con- 
demned the  frivolous  pleasure-seeking  society  of  Flo- 
rence,^ which  seemed  to  have  embraced  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus,  rather  than  the  teaching  of  the  Church : 
he  rebuked  them  for  exchanging  their  ancient  hberties 
for  classical  culture,  the  arts,  and  the  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments of  life.     He  exhorted  them  to  a  religious  revival, 
and  pohtical  regeneration. 

A  prnre  democracy  was  the  basis  of  his  pohtical 
reform.  Declaring  that  the  people  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  magistracy  whom  they  had  chosen,  he  summoned 

'  '  Your  life/  he  aaid, '  is  passed  in  bed,  or  gossip,  in  promenading,  in 
oi^es  and  debauchery.'  See  Villari,  Idfe  and  Times  of  Savonarola ;  also 
P.  de  Oommines,  Mem,  yiii.  cb.  19. 
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CHAP,    all  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  government.     Eight 

' — r-^— '  hundred  citizens  assembled  in  a  general  coundl,  which 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  But  the  enthusi- 
astic monk,  moved  by  visions  and  divine  revelations, 
was  not  a  reformer  qualified  to  restore  the  liberties  of 
Florence.     The  movement  which  he  led  was  religious 

1498 A.D.  rather  than  political;  and  Savonarola  himself  fell  :i 
victim  to  fanaticism  and  religious  hate. 

The  Medici  The  shoit-Hved  revolution  of  Savonarola  was  soon 
followed  by  other  political  changes.  Florence,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  found  her  ever-changing  magis- 
trates unequal  to  cope  with  the  dangers  to  which  the 
State  was  exposed  ;  and,  in  1502,  she  elected  a  gonfa- 
lonier for  life,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  invested 
with  dictatorial  powers.  It  was  the  most  important 
reaction  from  repubhcan  priuciples  that  Florence  had 
yet  sanctioned  by  law:  but  Peter  Sod^iini,  who  was 
first  elected  to  the  office,  did  not  abuse  his  powers,  or 
encroach  upon  the  Uberties  of  the  people.  In  the  midst 
of  wars  and  troubles,  the  Medici  were  recalled  in  1512 ; 
and  their  restoration  completed  the  ruin  of  repubh- 
can institutions  in  Florence.  They  returned,  in  league 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  plunder  and  oppress  their  omti 
countrymen.     They  were  driven  out  again  in  1527, 

FaUof  the  whcu  the  Tcpublic  was  restored  for  a  short  period  :  but 
in  1530,  it  was  finally  crushed  by  the  united  forces  of 
Charles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  a  Medici,  who 
conspked  with  foreign  enemies  against  his  own  noble 
country,  to  which  his  family  owed  all  their  greatness. 
Sad  was  the  fate  of  Florence.  Her  new  ruler,  Alex- 
ander de'  Medici,  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  he 
came  to  govern  imder  a  monarchical  constitution  decreed 
by  the  Emperor  1     The  enemies  of  the  Medici  were 


republic. 
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tortured,  put  to  death,  or  banished,  and  the  citizens    chap. 
subjected  to  a  rapacious  tyranny.     Six  years  later,  the  ^- — r^— ^ 
tyrant  was  himself  assassinated  ;  but  other  tyrants  ruled  * 

after  him,  as  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  Florence  was 
no  longer  a  republic,  even  in  name  ;  but  was  subject  to 
domestic  tyranny  and  foreign  dominion. 

Meanwhile  the  forces  of  alien  enemies  were  devas-  Devasta- 
tating  Italy.  French,  Spaniah,  Gennans,  Swiss  and  iZy"' 
Turks  were  let  loose  on  the  fair  Italian  cities,  plundering, 
bvundng  and  destroying.  In  a  civilised  age,  and  a  refined 
society,  they  introduced  the  warfare  of  savages  :  some- 
times putting  garrisons  to  the  sword,  and  extorting 
booty  fix)m  the  inhabitants  by  torture.  War,  pestilence 
and  famine  were  now  the  heritage  of  that  glorious  land 
which  had  revived  learning  in  Europe,  and  had  taught 
other  nations  the  arts  of  civiUsation.  Italy,  in  the  days 
of  her  republican  hberties,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
European  culture :  she  was  now  to  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  foreign  conquerors  less  forward  in  the  race  of  human 
progress  than  herself.  It  was  the  destiny  of  that  fair 
land  to  be  invaded  by  Northern  hordes,  and  to  lose,  again 
and  again,  the  fruits  of  her  intellectual  and  social  pre- 
eminence. 

For  six-and-thirty  years  the  Italians  suffered  so  itspouti- 
many  calamities  that  die  civilisation  of  four  centuries  was  tion!**  ^^' 
nearly  effaced ;  and  in  1530,  the  country  had  become 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  It  was  now  destined, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  to  be  under  the 
yoke  of  the  foreigner.  Italy  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
Italians,  but  to  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Swiss. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  repubhc  of  Venice  was  Survival  ©f 

.  .  Venice. 

maintained  long  after  the  other  Italian  republics  had 
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CHAP,  fallen.  Her  power  was  diminished,  indeed:  but  her 
— r-^— '  poKtic  rulers  contrived  to  sustain  her  independence. 
Her  constitution,  however,  became  less  and  less  firee,  and 
her  oligarchy  more  narrow.  The  silent  and  secret 
Council  of  Ten  ruled  the  State  with  the  unity,  and  in  the 
spirit,  of  a  single  tyrant.  It  was  cruel,  arbitrary  and 
corrupt,  and  its  administration,  as  it  became  more  venal, 
grew  less  capable  and  vigorous.  With  justice  perverted, 
the  finances  disordered,  the  troops  neglected,  and  the 
provinces  oppressed,  the  State  showed  all  the  symptoms 
of  decay.  And  in  this  condition  she  lingered,  until  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1797.  At 
one  time  given  up  to  Austria,  and  then  recovered  by 
1805.  France,  and  incorporated  in  Napoleon's  kingdom  of 
Italy  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  again  restored  to  Austria ; 
she  was  the  sport  of  war  and  conquest,  until  at  length 
it  became  her  lot  to  be  embraced  in  the  new  constitu- 
tional kingdom  of  Italy,  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 
San  One  other  republic  must  not  be  passed  wholly  with- 

out notice.  The  httle  town  or  village  of  San  Marino, 
high  up  on  a  mountain  in  the  Bomagna,  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  play  its  part  in  the  general  history  of  the 
Italian  republics :  but  if  the  smallest  of  these  free  States, 
it  has  been  blessed  with  the  longest  enjoyment  of  its 
ancient  liberties  and  independence.  It  was  too  small 
to  tempt  the  ambition  of  usurpers ;  and  whUe  the 
poUtical  glories  of  its  more  powerful  rivals  have  passed 
away,  it  still  flourishes  as  a  singular  example  of  the 
mediaeval  republic.^ 
Review  of  Such  was  the  chequered  history  of  the  Italian  re- 

repubuca.    pubfics.     They  were  a  singular  political  phenomenon, 

^  Sismondi  speaks  of  it  as  '  d^rob^  ^alement  aux  usurpatioiiBy  et  k 
Vlasix>m:-^Higt.  de  la  Lib.  en  Ital.  ii.  244. 
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in  the  midst  of  mediaeval  Europe.     The  cultivation  of    chap. 


VII. 


their  citizens,  and  then*  struggles  for  liberty,  in  an  age  ' 
v^'hen  it  was  unknown  in  other  realms,  claim  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.  But  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
poUtical  condition  of  Europe,  forbad  the  success  of 
democratic  institutions  ;  and  if  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  history  of  these  celebrated  cities,  there  is  yet 
more  to  condemn  and  to  regret.  Whatever  measure  of 
freedom  they  enjoyed,  was  ruined  by  the  strife  of  their 
citizens,  and  the  jealousies  and  ambition  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Freedom  won  at  such  a  cost  was,  indeed,  a 
doubtful  blessing. 

The  disorders,  factions,  and  intrigues  of  the  Italian  The  repub- 
repubUcs  have  been  passed  in  review,  together  with  pared  with 
their  glories.  But  with  the  history  of  Europe  before 
us,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  who  shall 
say  that  these  free  States,  with  all  their  grievous  short- 
comings, were  not  superior  in  civilisation,  and  social 
virtues,  to  the  coarse  feudal  principahties,  and  miUtary 
monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Abundant  morals 
may  be  drawn  from  the  tale  of  these  celebrated  com- 
mimities,  unfavourable  to  hberty :  but  before  they  are 
condemned  with  too  harsh  a  judgment,  we  should  recal 
the  crimes  of  despotism,  and  the  wrongs  it  has  inflicted 
on  humanity.^ 

For  three  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  destiny  Later  for- 
of  Italy  to  be  overrun  by  foreign  troops ;  and  Napoleon's  uiiy.  ^^ 
memorable  campaigns  brought  a  large  part  of  her  soil 
under  the  dominion  of  France.   Every  previous  invasion 

^  '  Souvent  c*est  la  lil)ert^  qu*on  accuse  des  eouffrances  et  des  crimes 
qui  ne  furent  dus  qu'&  Toppression.  Certes,  ce  n*^toit  pas  dans  une  r^pub- 
lique,  qu*  Ecc^ino  livioit  jusqu*aux  enfants  k  ses  Iwurreaux,  ou  que  Jean 
Yiaconti  chassoit  aux  hommes  avec  des  chiens  courans.' — Sismondi.  Skt, 
de$  Rip,  Ital,  Intro. 
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CHAP,     had  served  to  crush  her  poHtical  Uberties :  but  revolu- 

VII  . 

V — r-^  tionary  France  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  her  people ; 
and  Napoleon,  in  his  great  scheme  of  Italian  conquest, 
provided  equal  laws,  a  just  administration,  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  popular  control  over  the  taxation  and 
government  of  the  country.  On  the  fall  of  that  great 
conqueror,  Italy  reverted  once  more  to  Austria,  and  all 
her  political  privileges  were  lost  again.  ^  There  was 
often  a  spirited  resistance  to  foreign  rule  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  at  length,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Garibaldi  and 
Napoleon  III.  restored  hberty  and  independence  to 
united  Italy.  Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  Italians  have  recovered  their  ancient 
franchises  ;  and  the  repubhcs  of  the  Middle  Ages  live 
again  in  the  free  municipalities  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.* 

1  See  Botta,  rHistoire  tTItaUe  de  1789  a  1815 ;  rffiitoire  de  rindi- 
pendance  ds  VltaUe, 

*  '  Italian  political  institutionB  are  modelled  on  those  of  the  French ; 
yet  such  are  the  tendencies  and  traditions  of  this  old  Latin  people,  that 
while  in  France  everything  aims  at  the  consolidation  of  the  Central 
Fower^  in  Italy  everything  leads  to  the  development  of  local  self-goveni- 
ment ;  and  this  instinct  acts  with  the  greatest  strength  in  those  commu- 
nities in  which  the  seeds  of  the  old  liberties  of  the  MedisBval  Free  Cities 
had  attained  the  greatest  development,  as  in  Milan^  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence^  &c.' — Qallenga,  Italy  Jtemited,  p.  217. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SWITZERLAND. 

NATTTRAL  FEATURES  OF  SWITZHBLAITD-'ITS  SABLT  HlSTOBT^FBimALISK 
' — THB  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS — ^THE  FOREST  CANTONS — BEGINNTN08  OF 
CONFEDERATION — BTRTTGOLES  FOR  FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE — 
ITALIAN  AND  SWISS  LIBERTIES  COICPARSD — EARLT  C0NSTITT7TI0NS  OF 
THE  CANTONS — PRINCIPLES  OF  CONFEDERATION — THE  FEDERAL  CON- 
STJTUTlON. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  Italian  liberties,  we  may  now     chap. 
pass  to  the  political  history  of  Switzerland,  which  pre-  ^-  »■'-  - 
sents  some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  pure  pemocracy 
democracy,  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  of  carefully  con-  land. 
trived  and  durable  republican  institutions,  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  Eiu'ope. 

The  natural  configuration  of  Switzerland  is  such  as  to  Natural 
promote  a  love  of  freedom,  and  independence,  in  its  in-  swS-^' 
habitants.    Everywhere  mountainous  regions  have  been  ^^^ 
favourable  to  a  free  and  manly  spirit  in  the   people. 
Even  in  the  East,  the  warlike  hill  tribes  have  been  less 
subject  to  despotic  rule  than  the  milder  races  dwelling 
in  the  plains.     And  in  Switzerland,  all  the  conditions 
of  a   mountain   life   are   congenial  to  freedom.      No 
race  of  men  can  dwell  amidst  its  mountains,  its  preci- 
pices, its  rocks  and  glaciers,  its  avalanches,  and  its 
mountain  torrents,  without  being  strong,  brave    and 
resolute.      The    dangers   and  hardships    which   they 
h,6urly  encounter,  brace  their  nerves  to  enterprises  of 
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CHAP,  hardihood  and  daring.  The  patient  toil,  by  which 
^ — •-— '  they  must  wring  a  difficult  subsistence  fix)m  the  moun- 
tain steeps,  makes  them  industrious,  firugal,  and  pro- 
vident. In  their  mountain  homes,  their  Ufe  Ls  simple 
and  patriarchal.  Nor  can  they  be  insensible  to  the 
ennobUng  influences  of  the  sublime  scenery  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 
The  Alps.  rpj^^  grandeui  of  the  Alps  is  not  such  as  to  appal 

and  to  terrify :  it  inspires  no  sense  of  helplessness  in 
the  beholders.     Their  cloud-capped  summits  are  awftil 
in  their  mysterious  shrouds  of  darkness:  the  sudden 
thunder,   crashing  amidst  overhanging  precipices,   is 
often  terrible  in  its  shock :  but  the  general  a^spects  of 
nature  are  cheering  and  encouraging.     Her  sublime 
works  are  calculated  to  arouse,  sentiments  of  devotion, 
of  patriotism,   and  of  valour:   but  they  are  not  so 
tremendous  as  to  cause  dread  and  despondency.     The 
dangers  and  obstacles  of  the  Alpine  regions  are  for- 
midable :  but  they  are  such  as  the  courage,  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  overcome.     The  mountains  are 
lofty  and  precipitous :  but  safe  and  convenient  passes 
have  been  found  practicable ;   and  paths  have  been 
everywhere  contrived,  upon  these  giddy  heights,  over 
which  the  village  maiden  treads  without  a  thought  of 
danger.     The  rushing  torrents  are  loud  and  furious, 
in  their  descent  to  the  valley:   but  they  have  been 
bridged  over  by  stone,  and  timber,  or  perhaps  by  the 
fallen  pine ;  and  the  peasant-boy  sings  cheerily  as  he 
strides  across  the  foaming  stream.     Such  obstacles  as 
these  serve  but  to  sustain  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  people,  and  to  teach  them  to  wrestle  manfully  with 
dangers. 

Great  are  the  varieties  of  climate,  in  Switzerland, 
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according  to  the  elevation  and  aspects  of  different  parts    chap. 
of  the  country — from  the  perpetual  snows  of  Mont  ^ — ,-^ 
Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau,  to  the  vine-clad  slopes   of  Ji^ateT 
Neufchatel  and  Lake  Leman  :  but  within  the  habitable 
r^ons  of  the  Alps,  the  climate  is  generally  temperate, 
healthful  and  invigorating.     All  the  conditions  of  this 
favoured  land  are  conducive  to  the  vigom*  and  manh- 
ness  of  its  people ;  and  its  history  bears  witness  to  their 
valour  and  their  freedom. 

Such  beiDg  the  character  of  the  Swiss  people,  the  Geof?ra; 
great  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps,  while  serving  as  ddents'!^ 
barriers  against  foreign  States,  and  encouraging  a  spirit  u^d. 
of  national  independence,  have,  at  the  same  time,  di- 
vided the  country,  by  natural  boundaries,  into  numerous 
local  communities,  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
To  these  physical  causes  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  the  nationality  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  rise  of 
independent  Cantons,  which  have  played  so  great  a 
part  in  their  history. 

From  early  times  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Early  in- 
Alps  were  renowned  for  their  bravery  and  indepen-  of  ttle  ^^ 
dence.     When  Eome  was  in  its  highest  miUtary  glory,    ^^^' 
its   armies,   under  the  Consul  Lucius  Cassius,   were  ^^^®•^• 
routed  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman. 
The  consul  himself  was  slain,  and  hostages  were  given 
up  by  the  retreating  Eomans.^     Such  was  their  love  of 
Uberty,  that  Orgetorix,  a  popular  military  leader,  being  so  B.r. 
suspected  of  the  designs  of  an  usurper,  died  by  his  own 
hand  to  escape  their  vengeance.^ 


1  MiiUer,  But.  det  SuMses,  i.  71  (Ed.  de  BoUeau  et  Labaune).  This 
remarkable  bistory  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times  by  the  labours  of 
Mallet,  Gloutz-Blozheimy  Hottinger,  Yulliemin^  and  Monnard. 

'  Ibid.  83. 
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Straitened  mthin  their  rocky  fortresses,  they  made 
a  descent  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Gaul :  but  the  in- 
vasion was  ill-timed  and  disastrous.  Jidius  Cagsar  waa 
the  Boman  pro-consul ;  and  routed  and  drove  them 
back,  with  fearful  losses,  into  their  native  mountains.* 
Admitted  as  alUes  of  the  great  republic,  they  were  soon 
afterwards  absorbed  into  the  Eoman  Empire :  their 
youth  were  drawn  into  the  Imperial  armies :  Roman 
tax-gatherers  were  busy  in  the  mountain  farms  and 
chdkts ;  and  all  oflSces  were  filled  by  Eomans.* 

For  centuries  the  Swiss  continued  under  the  yoke 
of  the  empire,  and  when  that  tottering  fabric  was 
falUng,  their  country  was  overrun  by  hordes  of  Bur- 
gundians — a  Vandal  face  from  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  These  were  succeeded  by  irruptions  of  Ale- 
manni,  Ostrogoths,  and  Franks;  and  the  division  of 
Switzerland  into  German  and  French-speaking  races  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  these  early  settlements  of  different 
tribes  from  Germany  and  Gaul.*  Falling  at  length 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Frank  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty,  Switzerland,  in  some  measure,  shared 
in  the  Uberties  which  distinguished  all  the  German 
tribes.  They  claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  kings, 
from  the  house  of  Clovis,  and  of  choosing  their  own 
military  leaders.  Under  Charlemagne  they  partook  of 
the  benefits  of  improved  education,  which  that  en- 
lightened emperor  encouraged  throughout  his  extended 
dominions. 

Diu:ing  this  period,  feudalism  had  been  rapidly 
growing  up ;  and  Switzerland,  hke  other  parts  of 
Europe,  came  under  the  rule  of  mihtary  chiefs  and  of 


1  Miiller,  Hist,  des  SumeSy  L  84-104 
»  Ibid.  i.  106-186. 


Ibid.  i.  187-219. 
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powerful  bishops  and  abbots  holding  fiefs  from  the  chap. 
crown,  while  the  people  generally  were  reduced  to  the  — »-^ 
condition  of  serfs.^  With  little  change  in  the  laws  or  ^^^^  ^^' 
conditions  of  society,  Switzerland  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  emperors.^  In  no  country  were  the 
feudal  nobles  more  powerful,  or  more  oppressive,  than 
iu  Switzerland.  The  greater  dukes  and  counts  domi- 
nated  over  the  lesser  nobles  ;  and  scourged  their  neigh- 
bours with  constant  exactions.  They  were  subject  to 
little  restraint  from  their  distant  sovereigns;  and 
crowning  the  rugged  heights  of  this  land  of  mountain 
and  valley  with  their  fortified  castles,  they  were  ever 
ready  for  war  and  plimder.  The  lords  of  the  Chiurch 
were  scarcely  less  powerful ;  and  while  shrewdly 
extending  their  abbey  lands,  they  knew  how  to  maintain 
all  the  rights  of  feudal  superiors.  Happily  for  the 
people,  these  great  nobles,  instead  of  combining  to 
secure  their  power,  were  perpetually  making  war  upon 
one  another ;  and  barons  and  churchmen  were  divided 
by  jealousies  and  rival  pretensions.  Their  incessant 
warfare  was  training  a  brave  and  adventurous  people 
to  arms ;  while  the  vigour  of  a  noble  race,  and  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Church,  were  promoting  the 
civilisation  of  the  people,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  future  assertion  of  liberty. 

From  feudal  subjection  the  Swiss  gradually  escaped.  Growth  of 
first"  by  the  formation  of  villages,  exercising  rights  of  privates, 
self-government  and  judicature,  under  a  ?;^</A^,  or  bailiff, 
and  secondly  by  the  foundation  of  walled  cities,  and 
the  growth  of  a  burgher  class  with  municipal  privileges. 

1  MiiUer,  Hist,  des  Suisaes,  ii.  25, 181 ;  Plants,  But,  of  the  Helvetic 
Canfed.  i.  88-101 ;  Daguet,  Hiet.  de  la  C<mf.  Suis$e,  d9. 
'  Planta,  Hiit.  i.  102.  * 

VOL.  h  Z 
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CHAP.  These  rural  and  urban  municipalities  continued  to 
^ — r— '—  assert  their  own  rights,  and  to  maintain  them  against 
the  feudal  lords.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Italy  and  other 
countries,  the  towns  became  rivals  of  the  territorial 
counts  and  of  the  Church,  defending  themselves  from 
oppression  and  affording  protection  and  citizenship  to  the 
vassals  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  Peopled  by  the  manly 
races  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  their  burghers  were 
brave,  resolute  and  independent.  Enriched  by  industry 
and  thrift,  while  their  warUke  neighbours  were  ruined  by 
feuds,  by  costly  state  and  troops  of  armed  retainers, 
they  grew,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  the  dominant  powers 
in  Swiss  society.  They  enjoyed  also  the  favour  of  the 
German  emperors,  to  whom  their  allegiance  was  more 
assured  than  that  of  the  ambitious  counts.  And  as 
the  power  of  the  territorial  lords  dechned,  the  country 
became  associated  with  the  towns  ;  and  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  together  assumed  the  form  of  Cantons. 
Favour  Late    in   the   eleventh    century,  Switzerland   was 

thHo^s  assigned,  as  a  fief,  by  the  Emperor  to  the  dukes  of  the 
xobVaUd!^  house  of  Zoeringen.  These  princes  still  further  favoured 
1097-1218  the  fortification  of  towns,  and  the  municipal  privil^es 
of  their  inhabitants.  Among  the  most  powerful  fami- 
hes  of  Switzerland  were  those  of  Savoy,  Hapsburg, 
Kiburg  and  Eapperschwyl.  They  showed  Httle  jealousy 
of  the  towns  which  were  under  their  patronage,  and 
contributed  to  their  revenues.  Moreover  each  town 
had  its  separate  interests,  and,  as  yet,  there  was  no 
approach  to  a  confederation  threatening  the  general 
influence  of  the  nobles.^  And  thus  the  towns  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  flourish,  without  any  discourage- 
ment from  their  princes  and  feudal  lords.     The  towns 

>  MiiUer,  Bist.  iL  367    Ihignet  Hist.  85-Pl. 
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taxed  and  governed  themselves,  and  attracted  from  the     chap. 

.  •  •  •        vin 

provinces  crowds  of  citizens  anxious  to  share  their  — r-^ 

security,  their  freedom,  their  privileges  and  their 
lucrative  industry.  Justice  was  administered  by  elected 
magistrates,  and  the  personal  liberties  of  the  citizens 
were  jealously  guarded  by  law.^  Simple  httle  re- 
pubhcs  were  thus  estabhshed  throughout  the  valleys  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  towns  of  this  period,  Fribourg 
and  Berne  are  among  the  most  distinguished.* 

And  while  towns  were  thus  growing  in  freedom  and  Rarai 
power,  the  rural  inhabitants  of  other  districts,  though  *^"**®*- 
more  exposed  to  the  domination  of  feudal  chiefs,  were 
not  less  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their  frunchises. 
And    notably  the   people  of  Schweitz   showed  their  schweit«. 
independence  by  a  successful  contest  for  their  rights  1144  a j). 
against  the  abbot  and  monks   of  Einsidlen.^      The 
renowned  people  of  this  little  valley,  who  claim  descent 
from  Scandinavian  settlers,*  were  destined  to  give  their 
name  to  an  historic  State.  All  their  traditions  are  those 
of  freedom.     The  whole  people, — freemen  and  vassals 
alike, — ^were  accustomed  to  assemble :  they  elected  a 
chief   magistrate,   and  jurors,   for   the  settlement  of 
disputes  amongst  themselves ;  and  they   consented  to 
contributions  for  the  pubUc  service.      In   course  of  uriand 
time,  the  adjacent  valleys  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  also  waWei. 
opening  upon   the  forest  lake   of  Lucerne,    became 
peopled  from  the  same  and  other  races,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  customs.     And,  at  length,  those 
kindred    communities    grew    into     the    three    forest 
cantons.* 

^  MUUer^  Hitt.  de»  Stusses,  ii.  299  et  seq, 

»  IHd.  306,  313. 

^  Mmsr,  Hi$e.  iiL  144;  Planta,  Higt.  i.  175. 

*  Planta,  JTui.  i.  168.  »  IWd.  L  172-174. 
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CHAP.  Confederation  alone  was  now  wanting  to  raise  the 


VIII. 


political  influence  of  the  towns ;  and  an  example  of 
^SSdS  such   a  system  was  set  by  the  league  of  the  forest 
*"**"•        cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,    and   TJnterwalden,  which 
cantons,      datcs  from  an  early  period.^     This  modest  league  of 
rural  cantons,  inhabited  by  mountain  peasants,  with- 
out a  single  city  within  their  precincts,  was  the  origin 
of  the   Swiss  Confederation.      The  country  generally 
was  still  in  vassalage  to  its  feudal  lords:  but  these 
remote  valleys  had   already  acquired  rights  of  self- 
government   without  disturbance    from    emperor    or 
baron, — electing  their  own  chief  magistrate  or  *  Land- 
amman '  and  their  judges,  and  deciding  aU  questions 
afiecting  the  interests  of  the  commune,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.* 
Democracy        jt  was  the  simplest  form  of  democracy  recorded  in 
forest         the  history  of  the  world.     "Without  the  intervention  of 

cantons.  ,  •  i        i        -i 

chiefs,  or  priests,  the  hardy  mountaineers  assembled, 
in  the  open  air,  made  laws  for  their  own  government, 
and  swore  to  observe  them.  These  assemblies  were  as 
primitive  as  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  described  by 
Tacitus;*  and  they  were  far  more  free.  They  met, 
not  at  the  bidding  of  kings  and  chiefs,  nor  to  give 
assent  to  their  counsels :  but  as  equals,  having  common 
rights  and  interests  in  their  beloved  canton,  llie  men 
who  thus  met  together,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  theii 
country,  were  homely  peasants,  who  tended  their  own 

'  According  to  Planta,  the  confederacy  of  the  three  forest  cantona 
SchweitZy  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  'bears  date  from  the  most  remote  period  o 
their  existence,  and  was  firamed  long  before  thej  knew  how  to  commit  i 
to  writing ; '  Hist,  L  SdO.  In  1291,  this  league  was  reduced  to  wiitiii^ 
ibid.  i.  222. 

3  MuUer,  Hist,  dm  Sumei,  iii.  ia-17 ;  Planta,  Hut.  I  169, 170. 

*  See  n^a,  p«  228; 
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COWS  and  goats,  upon  the  mountain-side,  and,  by  patient  chap, 
industry,  raised  frequent  crops  from  their  narrow  «*- — -^-^ 
patches  of  soil,  hemmed  in  by  rock  and  glacier.  They 
stood  in  sight  of  their  mountain  homes,  and  heard  the 
familiar  bells  of  their  own  cattle,  as  they  grazed  on  the 
overhanging  heights.  Such  a  gathering  was  that  of  a 
Swiss  village  community,  not  of  a  State.  With  less 
pretensions  than  the  assembly  of  a  Greek  city,  it 
represented  an  agricultiunl  democracy,  such  as  Aristotle 
commended.  Yet  was  each  of  these  forest  cantons  an 
independent  State,  having  its  own  laws,  entering  into 
treaties  of  alliance,  and  sending  forth  its  armed  men  to 
battle. 


un- 


Famous  in  the  middle  ages,  for  their  simple  customs,  lu 
these  little  cantons  remain,  to  the  present  day,  examples  ^^^^ 
of  a  pure  democracy,  such  as  poets  might  imagine^  and 
speculative  philosophers  design.  Their  narrow  bounds, 
their  scanty  population,  their  straitened  industry,  and 
their  geographical  isolation  have  combined  to  per- 
petuate  the  same  unchanging  society,  and  the  same 
primitive  institutions,  from  generation  to  generation ; 
and  a  curious  traveller  may  now  witness  a  parUament 
of  Swiss  peasants,  differing  Uttle  in  manners,  or  in 
habits,  from  their  forefathers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  deliberating  with  the  same  rude  simplicity.  It 
affords  a  rare  study  in  politics :  but  it  stands  alone,  and 
unapproachable.  On  a  wider  field,  and  with  a  more 
complex  society,  no  such  a  polity  would  be  possible. 
The  voidest  zealot  of  democracy  could  not  hope  to 
imitate  it :  the  most  timid  conservative  need  not  dread 
its  dangerous  example.  It  differs  essentially  from  a 
city  democracy,  influenced  by  the  close  association 
and  passionate  impulses  of  numbers.      Its  spirit  is 
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CHAP,  serious,  earnest  and  unchanging :  it  clings  to  ancient 
— .-^  customs  and  institutions.  The  peasants  of  Schweitz 
Ifttive"*^'"  ^^d  Uri  are  faithful  to  their  traditional  deraocracy, 
character,    j^g^.  ^^  ^j^^  TjTolese  are  loyal  to  their  emperor.     Both 

ahke  hold  fast,  with  a  reverent  sense  of  duty,  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  laws   of  their 
country. 
Freedom  of        The  DOwcr  of  this  forest  leaffue  was  sreatly  increased 

the  towns.  o  o  J 

by  the  patronage  of  Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who 
gladly  availed  himself  of  their  aid  against  his  rivals — ^the 
plundering  counts  and  prelates  by  whom  the  country 
was  ravaged.^  Eesistance  to  their  feudal  chiefs  was 
the  main  object  of  the  association  of  these  cantons ; 
and  they  were  the  first  to  acquire  the  right  of  holding 
their  fiefe  directly  Irom  the  emperor.^  When  elected 
1257  A.D.  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  Germany,  Rudolph  confirmed 
the  charters  of  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  Mul- 
hausen  and  other  towns,  which  were  henceforth  to  play 
their  part  in  the  history  of  Switzerland.  Such  towns 
as  Zurich,  Basle  and  Berne,  having  the  privileges  of 
free  Imperial  cities,  continued  to  grow  in  power,  wealth 
and  freedom  ;  and  constituted  municipal  republics.  At 
Berne  and  other  towns,  all  householders  had  the  privi- 
leges of  burghers — even  serfs  after  a  year's  residence 
unclaimed  by  their  lords — and  chose  annually  a  chief 
magistrate  and  council.  New  laws,  taxes,  and  questions 
of  peace  and  war  were  decided  by  a  general  assembly 
of  the  commune.  So  proud  were  the  Bernese  of  their 
freedom,  that  they  called  it  their  honour.* 

These  towns  were  more  capable  than  the  nurd 

1  MiiUer,  ^M^.  iiL  161. 

*  Morin,  Hut,  Pol,  de  la  Suisse,  i.  15. 

«  MiiUer,  Hist.  liL  48-66 ;  Planta,  Ei^.  1 182. 
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districts  of  resisting  the  counts  and  barons  by  whom    chap. 
they  were  surrounded:  but,  in  order  to  make  their   — r-'-^ 
resistance  more  effectual,  Berne,  Fribourg,  Bienne  and 
Neufchatel  entered  into  an  early  alliance  for  mutual  1249-1290 

AJD, 

protection. 

On  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  three  First 
forest  cantons,  dreading  an  invasion  of  their  hberties,  i^^ot 
renewed  their  ancient  alliance,  and  swore  to  its  per-  ^tonT* 
petual  observance;   and  its  conditions  were  now,  for  ,^;f""'^» 
the  first  time,  defined  in  writing.     They  swore  to  assist 
one  another,  against  all  who  should  do  violence  to 
either  of  them,  or  impose  taxes,  or  design  wrong  to 
their  persons  or  goods :  to  refer  their  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration, and  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  arbiters  ;  and 
to  pursue  murderers  to  death.     At  the  same  time,  they 
reserved  their  allegiance  to  their  feudal  superiors,  on 
all  lawful  occasions.     Such  was  the  simple  scheme  of 
association,  which  was  as  complete  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  required.^     It  was  a  treaty  of  alhance, 
rather  than  a  confederation  :  but  it  formed  the  basis  of 
future  leagues,  upon  more  comprehensive  principles. 
Two  months  later,  Zurich  entered  into  a  similar  alliance, 
for  three  years,  with  Schweitz  and  Uri.^ 

These  defensive  alliances  were  not  entered  into  too  struggles 
soon,  for  the  freedom  of  Switzerland :  for  early  in  th^  swisa  for 
fourteenth  century  Albert,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  the 
most  powerful  noble  in  Switzerland,  and  recently 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  began  to  encroach  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  free  cantons.  This  is  a  memor- 
able period  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  illustrated  by 
the  traditional  episode  of  William  Tell  and  Gessler. 

1  Planta,  Hia.  i.  222;  Morin,  Eiit.  L  20,  834;  Baguet,  JJm^.  112. 
*  Morin,  Hist.  i.  22. 
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1807-8- 
1315. 


League  of 
the  eight 
cantons. 


1808-1358. 


1351  1338 

A.D. 


The  cantons  of  Schweitz,  TJri  and  Unterwalden  flew 
to  arms,  and  resisted  the  oppression  of  their  rulers. 
In  the  remarkable  words  of  the  great  Swiss  historian, 
*  They  judged  that  a  sovereign,  unjust  towards  a  vassal, 
ceased  to  be  himself  protected  by  justice,  and  that  it 
was  lawful  to  employ  force  against  him/  ^  Such  senti- 
ments as  these  foreshadowed  the  momentous  revolu- 
tions of  Europe  in  succeeding  centuries.  And  when,  a 
few  years  later,  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
them  imder  the  yoke  of  the  Empire,  the  brave  peasants 
routed  the  Imperial  army  under  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Morgarten.*  The 
three  victorious  cantons,  having  renewed  their  league, 
upon  the  principles  of  mutual  defence,  Uberty  and  justice,' 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Lucerne,  Zttrich,  Glarua,  Zug 
and  Berne,  which,  each  in  their  several  ways,  had  been 
advancing  in  wealth,  culture,  power  and  political 
hberty.*  Thus  was  established  the  memorable  Swiss 
Confederation.^  Ever  maintaining  its  warlike  spirit  and 
love  of  freedom,  this  league  upheld  its  independence, 
in  1386,  against  Duke  Leopold  m.  of  Austria  and  a 
confederacy  of  167  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  whom 
it  overthrew  and  routed,  with  heroic  courage,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Sempach.^  By  the  decree  of 
Sempach,  concluded  not   long   afterwards,   the  eight 


*  MiUler^  ffitt,  des  8uds$e8,  iy.  9. 

^  Ibid.  iv.  51.  Hallam  calls  the  battle  of  Moigarten  the  Marathon 
of  Switzerland. 

'  Ibid.  68.  The  confederate  cantons  agreed  that  they  would  'no^ 
accede  to  any  treaty  or  negotiation  with  foreign  princes  or  States,  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  whole  body ; '  and  '  to  aid  and  protect  each 
other  with  their  lives  and  property ; '  Planta,  ^Rgt,  of  the  HdoesUe  Cbn» 
fed  eratian,  i.  281. 

*  MuUer,  iv.  180-527.  »  Ibid.  iv.  861-447- 

*  Ibid.  V.  286  et  seq. ;  vi.  8. 
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cantons  agreed  to  preseire  peace  among  themselves,  to    chap. 
uphold  each  other,  and  in  war  to  unite  their  banners  - — --^ . 
against  the  common  enemy.^     The  several  cantons  con-  ^^^^  ^'^'' 
tinued  free  ;  and  enlarging  their  territories  by  conquest, 
by  surrender,  by  piurchase  and  mortgage,*  strengthen- 
ing their  alliances,  and   associating   with  themselves  fe^^^te 
other  cantons,   at  length   consolidated,  early   in   the  ^^l^J^, 
fifteenth  century,  the  independent  confederate  State  of  ^*^^* 
Switzerland.     The  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  emperor 
was  not  indeed  renounced :  but  it  was  merely  nominal. 
The  power  of  the  nobles  had  greatly  dechned ;  ®  and  as 
their  property  was  gradually  acquired  by  the  towns, 
they  came  to  reside  within  the  walls,  and  were  accepted 
as  burghers.     At  the  same  time,  schisms  in  the  Church 
of  Eome,  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  abbots,  con- 
tributed   to   the  freedom   and  independence   of   the 
cantons.* 

The  Swiss  had  fought  bravely  for  their  liberties  and  other 
maintained  them.     Each  canton  was  independent  in  *^^**"<^ 
its  own  laws  and  administration :  but  was  allied  to  its 
neighbours  for  mutual  defence,  and  for  affairs  affecting 
their  common  welfare.     The  conditions  of  the  league 
were  altered  from  time  to  time  :  but  its  main  principles 
have  since  been   constantly  maintained.     Outside  the  139^.1412 
limits  of  this  confederation,  friendly  alliances  were  also  ^^• 
formed,  with  other  towns,  and  rural  districts,  and  with 
feudal  lords,  and  princes  of  the  Church,  which  further 
contributed   to  the  growth   of  a  nation,  out  of  the 
various  elements  of  Swiss  society.*     And  sometimes 

»  Planta,  Bist.  ii.  11. 

>  Morin,  Hkt.  i.  66,  60;  Daguet,  But.  154. 

>  Planta,  Hitt.  ii.  27. 

*  Mullep,  JSTm*.  v.  178 ;  Planta,  Hist.  ii.  70-93. 
»  Morin,  Hitt.  I  62-67,  78. 
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CHAP,  alliances  were  formed  between  particular  cantons,  and 
^ — r-^  neighbouring  towns,  for  more  effectually  resisting  the 
aggression  of  princes  and  abbots.^  But  the  central 
authority  of  the  confederation  was  weak,  and  the 
union  of  the  cantons  incomplete.  No  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  repression  of  wars  between  rival 
cantons,  nor  for  the  restraint  of  separate  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  which  endangered  the  independence 
of  the  federal  State.  These  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  league  were  fraught  with  serious  evils  to  the 
welfare  and  poUtical  stability  of  the  country. 
Ware  of  While  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  threatened 

rival  ^  ^        * 

cantoM.  by  emperors  and  princes,  the  cantons  were  united  in  a 
century,  patriotic  rcsistaucc  to  foreign  aggression :  but  when 
they  had  overcome  their  common  enemies,  their  union 
was  weakened ;  and  local  ambition  and  jealousies 
began  to  embark  them  in  contests  as  injmious  to  their 
prosperity  as  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.*  Their  alliance, 
which  had  secured  victories  over  powerful  feudal  lords 
and  foreign  enemies,  did  not  restrain  them  from  staining 
the  fair  valleys  of  their  fatherland  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  compromising  the  interests 
of  their  country  by  partial  alliances.  But  the  moral 
influence  of  the  league  served  to  restrain  these  cantonal 
disorders,  which,  however  deplorable,  did  not  arrest  the 
ultimate  consolidation  of  conflicting  local  communities 
The  con-  into  a  United  nation.  Thus  a  civil  war  between  Zurich, 
stante.  Berne  and  Lucerne,  and  the  rural  cantons,  was  averted 
by  the  interposition  of  the  deputies  of  the  eight  cantons, 
who  assembled  at  Stantz,  and  agreed  upon  a  covenant 

^  e,g.  Mulh&usen,  Schafiliausen,  and  Toggenbuig,  1466,  1468, 1469 ; 
Morin,  Hiit,  L  94. 

'  MiUler,  Tiii.  673  et  9eq, 
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which  bore  that  name.  This  treaty  of  alliance  formed  9^,^^- 
another  step  towards  a  more  perfect  confederation.  — ^-^ 
The  eight  cantons  engaged  to  use  no  violence  towards 
one  another,  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  against  all 
assailants :  to  discourage  and  repress  disaffection  and 
revolts  in  any  of  the  cantons ;  and  to  punish  every 
person  who,  without  permission  of  the  legal  authorities, 
should  assemble  popular  meetings,  or  make  proposals 
calculated  to  promote  tumults  or  disorder.^  In  their 
zeal  for  public  order,  the  allied  cantons  were  even  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Switzerland  victories 
had  become  a  considerable  military  power.     Its  armies  confeder*- 
won  three  signal  victories  over  the  renowned  Charles 

1  A.7R 

the   Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  shattered  the  dominion 
of  that  ambitious  prince.'    A  few  years  later,  by  vic- 
tories scarcely  less  decisive  over  the  Emperor  Maxi-  1499. 
milian,  they  secured  their  national  independence.    Still 
acknowledging  a  nominal  fealty  to  the  Empire,  they 
no  longer   dreaded   encroachments  upon   their   terri- 
tory or  their  political  liberties.     They  were  henceforth 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
and  from  contributions  imposed  by  the  Germanic  Diet. 
The  union  of  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  followed,  and  League  of 
thus  the  league  of  the  thirteen  cantons  was  completed.'  u^  ci^- 
Some  years  later  the  prowess  of  the  brave  Swiss  against  isci'. 
the  French,  in  the  battle  of  Marignano,  obtained  for  'Perpetual 
the  confederation  '  the  perpetual  peace '  with  France,  France: 
which  placed  these  two  countries  in  almost   uninter-  i5i5. 
nipted  amity  for  three  hundred  years.*    Tins  may  be 

^  Gloutz-Blozheim,  Htet,  de  la  Conf.  Sitme^  ch.  v.;  MoriOy  Hint,  L  131, 
357  (Pi^ejutttyieaiive,  No.  19). 

'  Philippe  de  Commines,  Mem,  y.  ch.  1. 

*  Gloutz-Blozheim,  Sut,  ch.  ii.       *  Ibid.  cL  It.  ;  Dagnet;  Btit,  260. 
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CHAP,    accounted  the  most  brilliant  and  honourable  period  in 

VIII.  .  .  . 

s — r-^  the  history  of  the  confederation.     Its  achievements  are 

worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  Greece  and  Italy, 

for  heroic  bravery  and  love  of  freedom. 

Italian  and         And  hcrc  wc  may  pause  to  compare  the  destinies 

liberticB      of  Italy  and  of  Switzerland.     The  liberties  of  those  two 

compared.  ^  ii-.ii  .  ^ 

countries  were  developed,  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  like  manner :  but  their  history  presents  some  in- 
structive contrasts.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The 
genius  of  the  ItaUans  surpassed  that  of  the  Swiss,  and 
has  left  memorials  which  their  humbler  neighbours, 
dwelling  among  the  Alps,  have  never  aspired  to  imitate. 
But  their  annals  are  disfigured  by  perpetual  feuds, 
by  dvil  wars,  and  by  revolting  crimes.  They  present 
some  noble  examples  of  confederation,  like  the  Lombard 
League,^  and  the  Florentine  aUiance  of  republics,*  iu 
defence  of  Italian  Uberties.  But  their  general  history 
is  that  of  narrow  jealousies,  and  exhausting  wars  be- 
tween rival  cities,  and  of  incessant  conflicts  of  nobles  and 
burghers.  Hence  the  Uberties  of  the  Itahan  republics 
were  short-lived.  They  fell  under  the  intrigues  and 
violence  of  nobles,  the  encroachments  of  wealthv 
citizens,  the  force  of  despots,  and  the  dominion  of 
kings  and  emperors.  The  history  of  the  Italian  repub- 
Ucs  is  hke  that  of  the  republics  of  Greece :  it  is  the 
history  of  a  past  age,  of  singular  institutions  wfaicli 
flourished  for  a  time,  and  were  long  since  overthrown ; 
of  a  society  of  which  there  is  no  living  example,  and 
of  a  political  life  which  it  is  difficult  for  our  own  gene- 
ration to  realise. 

But  the  history  of  Switzerland  is  that  of  a  confeder- 

1  Si^a,  p.  299.  '  St^a,  p.  807* 
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ation  of  free  cantons,  uniting  dty  and  rural  communities  chap, 
in  a  common  league :  providing  at  once  for  separate  ^- — r-^ 
autonomies,  and  for  confederate  union  and  govern-  SSfeSert- 
ment;  ensuring  mutual  protection,  and  a  national  ^^^ 
policy  :  seeking  to  avert  wars  between  rival  cantons ; 
and  uniting  their  patriotic  forces  against  foreign 
enemies.  By  this  wise  and  poUtic  union,  the  little 
cantons  of  a  poor  mountainous  country — though  too 
often  waging  war  upon  one  another — formed  them- 
selves into  an  honourable  European  State,  which,  for 
centuries,  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  independence, 
and  to  withstand  the  aggressions  of  powerful  neigh- 
bours. The  Itahan  republics  have  long  since  passed 
away:  the  confederation  of  Swiss  cantons  is  still  a 
prosperous  State,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  ancient 
franchises;  and  holding  its  place  among  the  great 
family  of  European  nations.  Its  history  is  still  being 
continued  before  our  eyes;  and  its  ancient  polity  is 
cherished  by  a  Uving  people.  With  the  Italians,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  divisions  were  the  cause  of  weakness 
and  ruin :  with  the  Swiss,  union  has  been  strength,  and 
national  life,  and  enduring  liberty. 

The  fortunes  of  Switzerland  may  be  further  con-  Fortunes  of 
trasted  with  those  of  every  other  European  State.  Muni-  iMd  wm- 
cipal  franchises  were  common  to  Italy,  Spain,  France,  SJJct  ^"^ 
Germany,  the  Netherlands   and  England,  as  well  as  ^'*^**' 
Switzerland ;  and  in  all  these  countries  they  have  per- 
formed a  part,  more  or  less  important,  in  advancing 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  commonalty.     But 
everywhere  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  general 
authority  of  the  State.     By  far  the  greater  number  of 
city  communities  never  asserted  any  but  municipal 
privileges ;  and  such  as,  at  any  time,  assumed  sovereign 
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CHAP  rights,  were,  sooner  or  later,  reduced  to  subject  munid- 
-^— •  palities,  if  their  franchises  were  not  wholly  withdrawii. 
They  became  the  prey  of  despots,  or  were  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  kings  and  emperors.  But  in  Switzer- 
land alone,  the  town  and  rural  communities,  originally 
invested  with  no  more  than  the  privileges  of  municipal 
self-government,  and  subject  to  powerful  feudal  princes 
and  monarchs,  gradually  acquired  sovereign  rights,  and 
maintained  them  unimpaired  ;  while,  by  confederation, 
they  shared  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  larger  State. 
Elsewhere,  feudaUsm  overcame  the  poKtical  indepen- 
dence of  municipahties  :  in  Switzerland,  feudalism  itself 
was  overthrown, 
constitu-  The  constitution  of  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons  was 

tions  of  the 


several  originally  that  of  the  simplest  form  of  ancient  demo- 
cracy.  All  citizens  were  equal  in  political  rights : 
they  met  in  pubUc  assembUes,  without  distinction  of 
persons,  and  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  body  elected 
their  magistrates,  declared  their  laws,  and  decided  upon 
peace  or  war.  Magistrates  were  chosen,  for  short 
t/crms,  and  retm^ned  into  the  ranks  of  simple  citizens, 
without  ambition,  or  claim  for  past  services.  Such 
primitive  simpUcity,  however,  could  not  long  prevail, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  rural  cantons,  where  it  is  still  to 
be  found  unchanged.  In  the  larger  cantons,  increasing 
Fminth  population,  and  the  advancing  importance  of  pubUc 
ccntuij-.  aflfajjs^  outgrew  this  type  of  constitution;  and  the 
people,  unable  to  govern  themselves  directly,  elected 
councils  of  delegates,  reserving  to  themselves,  however, 
a  sovereign  power  of  assent  or  dissent,  in  their  general 
assembhes.^ 

The  mihtary  organisation  of  Switzerland  was  not 

^  See  infra,  p.  396  et  teq. 
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less  democratic  than  its  political  constitution.     The    chap. 

VIII. 

commander  of  the  cantonal  forces,  and  the  banneret,  -- — r-^ 


or  standard  bearer,  were  appointed  by  the  State :  but  Jig?w'**^ 
the  captains  were  elected  by  the  communes ;  and  a  amyf  ^* 
committee  of  burghers  sate  with  the  military  chiefs  on 
the  council  of  war.  Nay  more,  the  troops  themselves 
were  often  consulted  upon  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
and  claimed  for  their  votes  an  authority  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  State. 

With  the  advance  of  society,  the  equality  of  citizens,  influence 
in  these  repubhcs,  could  not  long  continue.  The  nobles  nobles. 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  towns,  generally 
became  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  Trained  to 
arms  and  horsemanship,  accustomed  to  command,  and 
generally  of  higher  accomplishments  than  the  trading 
burghers,  they  were  chosen  here,  as  in  Italy  and  else- 
where, to  the  foremost  places  in  the  magistracy  and  in 
the  camp.  Here  also  wealth  bred  a  new  nobiUty,  who 
aspired  to  the  honourable  ambition  of  pohtical  power, 
and  whose  services  to  the  State  were  recognised  in  the 
continued  influence  of  their  descendants. 

In  course  of  time,  the  constitutions  of  the  different  constitu- 
cantons  assumed  various  forms ;   and,  in  the  fifteenth  cantons, 
century,  some  had  become  aristocratic,  some  were  of  a 
mixed  character,  while  many  continued  purely  demo- 
cratic. 

Berne,  the  leading  canton  of  the  confederation,  was  Aristo- 

^■^  CT&fcic 

oiiginally  an  aristocratic  republic,  having  been  founded  cantons, 
as  a  refuge  for  the  inferior  nobihty,  fix)m  the  oppression 
of    the  powerful  counts.^      Peasants,  artificers    and 
tradesmen  flocked  firom   the  neighbourhood  into  the 
town,    and    constituted    the    order    of    citizens,    or 

1  PkBta,  But,  iii.  131. 
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^viiL  *  burghers.^  Forming  themselves  into  guilds  or  abbeys, 
»  ,  .  ^j^^y  secured  many  privileges,  and  were  eligible  to  the 
highest  offices :  but  they  generally  concurred  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  patrician  famiUes,  who  had 
been  the  founders  of  the  city.  As  the  powerful 
families'  became  extinct,  the  higher  burghers  took 
their  places :  but  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the 
ascendency  of  the  nobles  who  were  still  left  to  them, 
and  whose  courage,  virtues  and  patriotism,  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  people;  and  foremost  among  these 
were  the  family  of  Erlach.' 

At  the  head  of  the  republic  was  the  avoyer,  or 
advocate,  a  magistrate  of  great  power,  and  active 
authority.  Two  avoyers  were  elected  for  life :  of 
whom  one  only  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office ; 
serving  alternately  for  a  year.  The  daily  coimcil,  or 
senate,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members,  was  an 
active  executive  body,  and  prepared  the  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  great  coimcil.  The  great  council 
was  the  sovereign  assembly,  which,  though  called  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  consisted  of  a  larger  nimiber. 
It  comprised  the  avoyers,  the  senators,  and  officers  of 
State,  and  their  nominees :  the  remaining  members 
being  elected  by  the  guilds.* 
Lucerne.  Lucemc  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  thirty-six 

members,  and  a  council  of  sixty-four,  chiefly  composed 
of  nobles  :  but  some  burghers  were  admitted  at  every 
election.  At  Fribourg,  the  burghers  elected  the 
avoyers,  and  other  chief  officers :  but  the  council  of  two 
hundred  was  self-elected,  and  chosen  firom  seventy-one 

1  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  122. 
*  MiiUer,  Hiit,  des  Sumes,  iz.  19^. 

'  The  manner  of  election  was  reiy  complicated,  being  partlj  1>J 
baUot,  and  partly  by  lot.— Planta,  Mut,  iii.  120-136  -,  Morin,  SuL  L  38. 
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patriciaii  families.     The  senate  consisted  of  twenty-four.    chap. 

.  VIII. 

The  elections  were  conducted  by  a  singular  method  --■'-' 

known  as  the  third  ballot,  the  electors  not  knowing 

for  what  candidates  they  voted.     Soleure  was  ruled  by  Soicure. 

a  council  of  one  hundred  and  one  members,  of  which 

number  thirty-five  constituted  a  senate.   All  the  officers 

were  elected  by  the  councU,  which  filled  up  vacancies 

in  its  own  body,  from  the  general  roll  of  the  burghers. 

These  four  cantons  may  be  callal  generally  the  Rule  of  tu 
aristocratic  cantons,  the  chief  power  being  lodged,  by 
their  constitutions,  in  the  patrician  famiUes.^  These 
ruling  families  had  acquired  their  power,  not  hke  the 
Italian  nobles,  by  force  and  violence,  but  by  social 
influence,  and  by  politic  and  artful  changes  in  the 
popular  customs  of  their  cantons.  Nor  did  they  often 
abuse  their  authority.  Their  rule  was  mild  and  equit- 
able; and  while  they  encroached  upon  the  franchises 
of  the  people,  they  administered  the  government  with- 
out oppression,  or  wrong,  and  generally  in  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  their  chief  reproach 
that  they  were  not  proof  against  corrupt  temptations, 
to  which  the  relations  of  foreign  powers,  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  their  own  irresponsible  power,  too 
often  exposed  them. 

The  constitutions  of  Zurich,  Basle  and  SchafiTiausen  Mixed  con- 
v^ere  of  a  more  mixed  character :  the  nobles  and  people  *^*^"*^'**' 
being  admitted,  with  more  or  less  equahty,  to  a  share  in 
the  government.  The  senate  and  council  were  elected 
from  the  burghers,  at  laige,  in  their  respective  tribes ; 
and  burghers  of  the  lowest  order  were  eligible  to  the 
highest  offices  (rf  the  canton.  In  Zurich  and  Basle, 
however,  elections  to  the  offices  of  State  and  to  the 

'  Plants,  Higt.  ilL  161, 162. 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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oiiAP.  council  and  senate,  were  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  the 
burghers  from  acquiring  ascendency.  At  Zurich  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobles  had  provoked  a  revolution 
in  tne  foiu'teenth  century,  under  the  guidance  of  Budolf 
Brun,  who,  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the  guilds, 
secured  for  himself  the  office  of  biugomaster  for  life, 
and  the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs.     At  Basle,  there 

1445  A.D.  was  no  nobihty;  for  that  canton,  like  many  of  the 
Italian  repubUcs,  enraged  with  their  nobles,  had 
banished  many  of  that  order,  and  had  forced  those  who 
remained  to  renounce  their  titles  and  patrician  privi- 
leges:^ but  the  social  class  to  which  they  belonged 
were  still  able  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canton.  At  Schaffhausen,  the  rights  of 
the  burghers  were  secured,  by  a  more  open  system  of 
voting :  but  the  influence  of  the  upper  classes  was  so 
considerable,  that  this  republic  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  purely  democratic  cantons.^ 

Geneva,  Gcucva  was  uot  yct  a  member  of  the  confederation^ 

but  its  early  constitution  may  here  be  noticed-  It  was, 
in  theory,  democratic,  the  sovereign  power  being  vested 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  : 
but  there  were  grave  inequaUties  in  the  privil^es  of 
different  classes  of  the  people.  Citizens  by  birth,  were 
quahfied  to  hold  all  the  offices  of  the  State  :  burghers 
by  purchase  were  eligible  to  the  council,  but  were  not 
admissible  to  the  senate,  nor  to  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  republic :  a  large  class  of '  natives,*  long 
resident  in  the  city,  were  denied  all  pohtical  rights  ; 
and  another  class  of  *  inhabitants,'  were  equally  ignoied 
as  members  of  the  commonwealth.  With  such  invidious 
privileges  and  disabihties  as   these,  Geneva  must  be 

1  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  103.  »  Ibid.  iii.  162-164. 
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classed  among  the  cantons  having  a  mixed  constitution.^    chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

And  at  a  later  period,  we  shall  find  it  acquiring,  more    ■  ■■'■^ 
and  more,  the  character  of  an  aristocracy. 

Six  cantons  were  '  pure  democracies.      The   old  Dftmocratic 

cantons. 

forest  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
retained  their  primitive  customs.  Every  male  of  six- 
teen years  of  age  enjoyed  the  franchise.  Their  meet* 
iogs  were  in  the  open  air:  they  were  opened  with 
solemn  prayers,  and  oaths  of  fidelity :  they  elected  their 
magistrates  and  deputies  to  the  general  diet,  and  they 
were  sovereign  in  all  the  afiairs  of  their  little  States. 
Zug,  Glarus,  and  Appenzel,  with  some  variations  of 
custom,  were  no  less  democratic. 

The  most  singular  constitution  was  that  of  the  tii^ 
Grisons,  in  which  principles  of  individual  liberty  and 
independence  were  carried  further  than  in  any  historical 
example.  Every  little  hamlet  resting  in  an  Alpine 
valley,  or  perched  on  mountain  crag,  was  an  indepen- 
dent community,  of  which  all  the  members  were 
absolutely  equal — entitled  to  vote  in  every  assembly, 
and  qualified  for  every  public  function.  As  in  the 
population  of  the  Grisons  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  languages,  and,  after  the  Eeformation,  a  difierence 
of  religions,  the  separation  of  these  hamlets  from  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  neighbours  made  their  political 
independence  the  more  complete.  Each  hamlet  had 
its  own  laws,  jurisdiction,  and  privileges :  but  several 
were  united  into  a  commune,  without  prejudice  to  their 
separate  rights.  These  communes,  again,  were  united 
into  larger  districts,  resembling  other  Swiss  Cantons, 
under  a  landamman,  or  land-voght ;  and,  lastly,  these 
districts  formed  part  of  a  leagpe,  which  maintained 

^  Planta,  Hist,  iii.  192. 
▲  A  2 
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drplomatic  relations  with  other  States.  Bhsetia  waiS 
divided,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  into  three  of  these 
Leagues,  each  of  which  had  its  own  general  assembly ; 
and  all  three  were  represented  in  a  general  diet.^ 

This  diversity  of  constitutions  was  due,  in  Switzer- 
land, as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  mediaeval  Italy,  to  the 
various  conditions  of  society,  in  the  several  cantons. 
In  some  of  the  towns  the  nobles  having  settled,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  having  multiplied  their  con- 
nections, easily  acquired  the  greatest  influence.  In 
others,  where  trades  and  handicrafts  prospered,  and 
where  the  patrician  families  were  weakened  by  wars 
and  migrations,  the  burghers  secured  a  large  share  of 
political  power.  The  character  of  the  society  generally 
determined  the  nature  of  the  government ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  hereafter,  that  as  further  changes  arose  in  the 
society  of  many  of  these  towns,  similar  variations  were 
also  observable  in  their  constitutions  :  some  becoming 
more  aristocratic  in  their  government,  and  others  more 
democratic. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  cantons,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  remarked  that,  contrary  to  historical  experience,  the 
rural  cantons  were  the  most  democratic.  In  other 
countries,  it  was  in  the  towns  that  democracy  was 
most  developed.  They  were  the  first  to  overthrow 
tyrants,  to  overcome  nobles,  and  to  secure  the  influence 
of  the  general  .body  of  citizens.  In  Italy,  and  else- 
where, they  had  secured  freedom  while  the  adjacent 
country  was  still  held  in  close  vassalage  by  feudal 
lords.  But  in  Switzerland,  these  rural  cantons  were 
among  the  first  to  assert  the  equal  rights  of  all  the 
inhabitants ;  and  they  maintained  their  simple  constitu- 
tions intact,  while  in  many  of  the  towns  the  buighers 

1  Plwnta;  ffiet.  ilL  169. 
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were  gradually  losing  the  privileges  which  they  had    ch^p. 
once  enjoyed. 


The  causes  of  the  early  rise,  and  permanence,  of  Peculiar 
these  rural  democracies,  may  be  discovered  in  the  of  these 
peculiar  drcum,«„c«  of  the  omtom,  to  wMch  ihej  ~^ 
have  flourished.  Their  simple  customs  arose  naturally 
out  of  the  primitive  society  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
times.  They  were  not  founded  upon  any  theories  of 
equality:  they  were  wholly  free  from  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  All  the  inhabitants  voted  in  the 
assembly,  because  all  were  simple  peasants :  because 
all  were  members  of  the  same  society,  having  common 
rights  and  interests.  The  great  feudal  princes,  counts 
and  bishops,  maintained  their  sovereignty,  and  exacted 
their  seignorial  dues,  but  they  did  not  condescend  to  take 
part  in  the  assemblies  of  the  commonalty.  The  lesser 
nobles,  and  landowners  generally,  sought  security  and 
ease  in  the  walled  towns ;  and  traders  and  artificers 
naturally  found  employment  where  there  was  the 
greatest  concourse  of  people.  Hence  the  peasantry 
formed  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only  society  in 
these  rural  cantons ;  and  they  were  left,  without  dis- 
turbance from  other  classes,  to  regulate  their  own  local 
affairs.  In  early  times,  their  insignificance  secured  them 
from  any  but  occasional  interference ;  and  their  inde- 
pendence found  protection  in  the  mountains  and  lakes 
by  which  their  territories  were  surrounded. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  under  which  these  Their 
rural  democracies  arose,  their  permanence  has  been  c^nsi^n-a 
ensured  by  the  same  social  conditions.     The  society  of 
the  rural  cantons  has  naturally  advanced :  but  it  is 
still  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral ;  and  it  is  com- 
paratively remote  from  foreign  influence.    Hence  the 
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CHAP,  inhabitants  of  the  rural  cantons  have  been  conservative 

VIII 

^ — — ^  of  their  ancient  customs.     They  had  inherited,  from 


their  early  forefathers,  the  simple  democracy  of  village 
communities;  and  they  cherished  and  maintained  it. 
If,  in  the  development  of  society,  there  was  less  equality 
of  classes  than  of  old,  community  of  interests  and  loc^l 
traditions  still  ensured  respect  for  the  time-honoured 
institutions  of  the  land.  The  people  of  these  cantons 
have  been  no  less  conservative  in  their  reUgion  than  in 
their  government,  the  greater  number  having  continued 
faithful  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  Eome.  Unchanging  in  their 
society,  and  in  their  habits,  they  are  interesting  ex- 
amples of  a  conservative  democracy. 
Principles  Such  being  the  various  constitutions  of  the  Swiss 

of  the  con  • 

fedcratioD.  cautous,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  principles  of 
the  confederation  by  which  the  greater  number  were 
imited.  Originally,  it  was  little  more  than  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  particular  cantons; 
and  until  recent  times,  the  union  continued  far  too 
loose  for  the  effective  purposes  of  a  confederation.  Its 
main  objects  were  mutual  defence  against  foreign 
enemies,  and  internal  tranquillity.  The  confederation 
had  no  powers — either  legislative,  executive,  or  ad- 
ministrative— ^binding  upon  the  several  cantons:  no 
federal  army :  no  public  treasury,  or  national  mint :  no 
coercive  procedure  :  not  even  a  paramount  authority  to 
enter  into  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  powers — 
some  of  the  cantons  having  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  forming  separate  alUances  with  other  States. 
Diots  of  The  diets  of  the  confederation  being  thus  denied 

jeacSuon.  effct^tive  powcrs,  assembled  for  little  more  than  de- 
liberation, and  concert  in  their  undertakings.  The 
diets  were  general  or  special.     The  general  diet  met 
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annually,  in  the  month  of  J11I7,  ^^^  consisted  of  two  chap. 
deputies  from  each  of  the  cantons,  and  fix)m  some  of  — .-^ 
their  allies.  Matters  of  importance  were  not  finally 
decided  by  the  diet,  being  referred  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cantons :  but  the  discussions  which  were 
conducted  by  the  several  deputies,  naturally  promoted 
their  ultiiaftte  settlement.  A  considerable  jurisdiction 
v^Bs  exercised  by  the  diet  over  the  judicature  and  the 
niagistrates  of  the  several  canton^.^ 

Special  diets  were  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  special 
religious  affairs,  and  other  matters  of  public  concern. 
Sometimes  these  diets  comprised  all  the  cantons,  some- 
times only  a  certain  number  of  them  specially  interested 
in  the  subjects  of  discussion.  A  general  control  was 
further  exercised  over  the  cantons,  by  special  commis- 
sions known  as  syndicatures ;  and  by  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion, for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  different 
members  of  the  confederation. 

Much  later  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  when  its  The  Defen- 
independence  had  been  recognised  at  the  peace  of  164? a.d. 
Westphalia,  the  confederation  adopted  an  arrangement 
called  the  '  Defensional,*  by  which,  in  caae  of  urgent 
danger,  the  diet  could  call  upon  the  several  cantons  to 
supply  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  confederation,  in 
such  numbers  as  were  stipulated.  Articles  of  war  were 
framed  for  the  discipline  of  the  combined  forces  :  the 
appointment  of  officers  was  provided  for  ;  and  extensive 
powers  were  vested  in  a  council  of  war,  for^  the  general 
direction  of  the  army.  This  was  the  nearest  approach 
yet  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  federal  army, 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  whole  country :  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  rarely  resorted  to.* 

»  Planta,  Hiit.  liL  172-176.  »  lUd.  iii.  78, 178-179. 
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The  conditions  of  such  a  confederation  as  this  were 
obviously  imperfect.  A  sufficient  central  authority  was 
wanting :  the  independence  of  each  canton,  in  matters 
affecting  the  whole  country,  w^as  too  much  respected  : 
intestine  wars  could  not  be  averted ;  nor  could  united 
action  be  maintained  in  presence  of  foreign  powers. 
The  difficulties  of  union  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
Keformation,  which  alienated  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant cantons,  and  introduced  divided  counsels  into 
the  confederation.  National  unity  was  needed,  to 
perfect  the  uses  of  confederation.  This  consummation 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period  :  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  confederation,  however  imperfect,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  source  of  great  strength  and  political  im- 
portance to  the  Swiss,  as  a  nation.  Its  moral  authority 
exceeded  its  legal  powers  ;  and  where  coercion  could 
not  be  attempted,  the  deliberations  of  trusted  deputies 
brought  a  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  several 
cantons,  and  persuaded  where  it  could  not  command 
obedience.  The  merits  of  the  confederation  cannot  be 
doubted.  Through  its  influence,  the  Swiss,  instead  of 
being  divided  and  overcome,  like  the  Italian  republics, 
secured  their  national  independence. 

Such  was  the  pohtical  state  of  Switzerland  after  five 
centuries  of  national  development,  and  defensive  war- 
fare. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
an  independent  federal  republic,  renowned  in  war,  and 
distinguished  for  its  ancient  political  institutions.  The 
cantons  exhibited  as  many  forms  of  republican  govern- 
ment as  ancient  Greece — oligarchies,  aristocracies, 
poKties,  or  mixed  constitutions,  and  pure  democracies ; 
and  all  were  members  of  a  free  confederation,  which 
had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  European  State. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
SWITZERLAND  {continued). 

SWISS  MBRCSiri.BT  TROOPS — POLITICAL  COBRTJPTION — THS  RSFORM ATIOK, 
AST)  ITS  BESITLTS — CONTIinTED  INGRSASB  OP  OLIOARCKIXS — THS 
PBKirCH  RBVOLUTIOIT — THI  HELVETIC  REPUBLIC — THE  ACT  OF  MEDI- 
ATIOK — THE  FEDERAL  PACT  OP  1816— ^ARISTOCRATIC  RBACnOK — 
REVOLITTIOirS  OP  1830 — ^THB  SOSDERBUirB— THE  OOWSTITUTION  OF 
1848 — SWISS  DEMOCRACT. 

Having   surveyed   the   early   poKtical    institutions  of    chap. 
Switzerland,  we  must  now  advert  to  some  social  changes  ^• 
which  gravely  affected  the  character  and  destinies  of  ^^^ 
the  Swiss  people. 

The  bravery  and  military  prowess  of  the  Swiss,  Mmtarr 
originally  encouraged  by  their  resolute  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, was  soon  to  assume  forms  less  creditable  and 
patriotic.  Changes  naturally  came  over  the  warfare  of 
different  ages.  In  early  times,  the  princes  and  counts 
had  led  their  armed  vassals  to  war;  and  the  stout 
burghers  of  the  towns  had  formed  an  effective  militia, 
for  local  warfare.  Standing  armies  were  imknown  ; 
and  every  permanent  form  of  military  service  was 
repugnant  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  people.  The  feudal 
vassals  were  bound  to  no  more  than  a  limited  service ; 
and  the  burghers  were  only  called  out  on  occasions  of 
pressing  danger.  When  the  wars  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
assumed  more  ambitious  proportions,  such  conditions 
of  miUtary  service  became  unequal  to  the  necessities  of 
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CHAP,  the  State.  The  power  of  the  feudal  lords  was  being 
— . — -  continually  impaired :  while  the  demands  upon  their 
resources  were  increased.  They  could  not  command 
the  services  of  their  vassals  for  sustained  operations, 
or  distant  enterprises.  Still  less  could  the  burghers  be 
relied  upon  as  professional  soldiers.  They  had  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country  at  home,  with  the  bravery 
of  their  race  :  but  they  were  indisposed  to  enter  upon 
campaigns  abroad.  They  were  growing  rich,  and  pros- 
perous :  they  had  their  own  trades  and  handicrafts  to 
follow,  in  their  native  towns :  they  loved  the  ease  and 
enjoyments  of  peace  ;  and  were  ready  to  hire  others, 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  to  be  wounded  and 
slain  upon  foreign  battlefields. 

Such  being  the  diflSculties  of  military  service,  an 
attractive  field  of  enterpiiere  nvas  opened  to  a  class  of 
military  adventurers,  already  known  in  Italy,  as  con- 
dottieri.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  these  dashing  and 
unscrupulous  soldiers  of  fortune  foimd  their  way  into 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  readily  found  followers 
among  the  brave  and  warlike  peasantry,  already  trained 
to  arms,  in  the  honourable  service  of  their  countrv. 
Ambitious  and  greedy,  they  fought  the  battles  of  all 
parties,  in  tiu^n,  and  lived  by  plunder  when  not  engaged 
in  war.  They  became  a  scourge  to  Switzerland,  and  a 
constant  danger  to  her  liberties. 

When  the  Swiss  had  been  once  seduced  by  these 
adventurers  into  military  engagements,  in  which  their 
own  national  honour  and  interests  were  not  concerned, 
they  were  prepared  for  mercenary  service,  wherever  it 
was  offered.  Their  warUke  spirit  was  at  first  sustained 
in  the  wars  of  the  cantons,  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  when  peace  had 
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crowned  the  heroic  struggles  of  their  countrymen  for  chap. 
independence,  they  sought,  in  foreign  States,  the  excite-  ^- — r^ 
ment  and  military  glory  which  were  denied  them  at 
home.  In  every  war  which  desolated  Europe,  from 
the  fifteenth  century  downwards,  the  youth  of  Switzer- 
land— ^impelled  by  poverty,  by  love  of  adventure,  and 
by  valour — ^were  to  be  found,  engaged  as  mercenaries, 
and  fighting  battles,  in  which  their  own  coimtry  bore 
no  part.^ 

This  mercenary  service,  demoraUsing  in  itself,  led  Their  evil 
to  a  form  of  poUtical  corruption  fatal  to  pubUc  honoiu:  quences. 
and  patriotism.  It  was  not  enough  that  France,  Austria, 
or  the  Pope  should  secure  the  services  of  independent 
Swiss  soldiers.  These  rival  States  were  ready  to  bid 
high  for  the  alliance  of  the  cantons  and  their  armed 
citizens  ;  and  even  to  buy  statesmen  and  party  leaders, 
as  well  as  hireUng  troops.  The  voices  of  assembled 
magistrates  and  citizens  were  too  often  swayed  by 
foreign  gold.  Democratic  deputies  became  the  pen- 
sioners of  foreign  kings  ;  ^  and  the  Swiss  were  hurried 

'  Philippe  de  Gommines  writing,  about  1466;  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL, 
eays, '  n  ayoit  cinq  cens  Suisses  k  pied,  qui  furent  lea  premiers  qu'on  yit 
en  ce  royaume ;  et  ont  est^  ceuz,  qui  ont  donn^  le  bruit  k  ceux  qui  sont 
vanus  depuis :  car  ils  se  gouvernerent  tres  vaillamment  en  tons  les  lieux 
ou  ils  86  trouTerent.' — Mem.  i.  oh.  6 ;  Daguet,  JTitt,  205,  206. 

s  <  La  corruption  par  Tor  stranger  p^n^tra  chez  les  d^put^  aux  diStes 
f($d6raleB :  I'assentiment  des  peuples  dans  les  cantons  fut  obtenu  par  des 
dons  annuels  d^cor^  du  nom  de  pensions.' — Morin,  Hist.  i.  101. 

'  La  Suisse,  se  relilchant  de  ses  traditions  de  loyaut^,  adoptait  ainsi 
une  politique  T^nale.  Oessant  de  s*appartenir  k  elle  seule,  elle  devint 
rinstrument  de  qui  payait  le  mieux.  Le  courage  h^roique  de  ses  habitants 
et  sa  gloire  militaire  masquaient  seule  sa  decadence  morale.  Les  magis- 
trats  charge  de  la  dinger,  avaient  accompli  cette  prostitution  politique.' — 
Morin,  Hitt.  I  108.    See  also  ibid.  90, 100, 100-101. 

'  La  loi  bemoise  ne  d^fendait  pas  sans  motifs  aux  membres  du  conseil 
de  receyoir  des  dons.  Pour  mettre  leur  conscience  k  rabri,les  magistrats 
de  Berne  d^id^rent  de  ne  plus  faire  lire  a  Piques^  ni  jorer  Tordonnanoe 
sor  Tacceptation  des  presents.' — Ibid.  112. 
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CHAP,  into  wars,  not  for  the  safety  or  honour  of  their  country, 
but  as  tools  of  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  their  rulers. 
Such  corruption  was  the  source  of  social  no  less  than  of 
political  ills.  Men  who  had  sold  their  country  to  the 
foreigner,  were  tempted  to  spend  their  ill-gotten  wealth 
in  luxury  and  self-indulgence  ;  and  their  evil  example 
tainted  the  simple  manners  of  their  countrymen.  Nor 
could  Switzerland  hope  to  escape  the  penalties  of  in- 
cessant warfare,  even  when  waged  abroad.  Her 
soldiers  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  country  for 
bravery ;  and  were  known,  in  every  land,  as  the 
flower  of  European  armies. .  They  served  foreign  kings, 
but  never  forgot  that  they  were  Swiss.  Yet,  on 
returning  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  they  brought 
with  them  the  vices  of  foreign  camps — ^an  unsettled, 
and  turbulent  spirit,  a  loathing  of  honest  industry,  and 
an  appetite  for  plunder.^  Had  the  Swiss  been  contented 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression,  and  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  wars  of  other  States,  far  higher 
woidd  have  been  their  character  as  a  people,  and  more 
noble  their  example  as  a  republican  State.  When  it 
became,  at  length,  the  policy  of  the  confederation  to 
sell  its   soldiers   to  the  service  of  rival  States,  and, 

^  The  Beformer,  BuUinger  says : — '  In  these  times  it  stood  ill  with  the 
confederates,  whom  many  princes  and  lords  solicited  secreUy  and  openly^ 
proffering  and  promising  money,  and  misleading  simple  people  who  had 
heretofore  known  little  of  such  dealings.  Moreover,  the  confederates  -were 
divided  among  themselves — some  heing  for  the  Papacy,  some  for  France, 
and  some  for  the  Empire:  wherehy  the  old  simplicity  and  brotherly 
love  were  extinguished,  and  the  bond  of  the  confederacy  looeened.  A 
lewd  and  wanton  life  was  commonly  practised,  with  gluttony,  gaming, 
dancing,  and  all  manner  of  wantonDess,  day  and  night,  especially  "where 
diets  were  held,  as  at  Ziirich,  Lucerne,  and  Baden.  The  common  people, 
in  town  and  country,  were  drawn  away  from  honest  labour  to  idleness, 
lewdness,  and  warlike  undertakings,  and  reckless  and  abandoned  halnts 
thus  prevailed  everywhere.' 
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without  honourable  interest  in  their  struggles,  to  traffic    chap. 
in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  it  lost  the  dignity,  while  it  ' — -r^— ' 
detained  the  constitution,  of  a  free  State.  Other  scandals 
disgraced  the  mercenary  warfare.     Swiss  soldiers  were 
fighting  against   each  other,  in   opposite  ranks :  nor 
could  their  fidelity  be  trusted :   they  were  ready  to 
receive  pay  from  both  sides,  and  to  desert  from  one  to 
the  other.     Thus  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  dire 
reproach  of  having  betrayed  Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan  isoo  a.d. 
to  the  King  of  France.^ 

When  once  corruption  is  introduced  into  a  State,  it  2*^®'  . 

*^  _  ^  '         forms  of 

assumes  many  forms ;  and,  in  Switzerland,  the  pen-  corruption. 
aioners  of  foreign  kings  were  ready  to  enrich  themselves 
by  other  means  no  less  corrupt.  At  Berne,  the  rulers 
were  accused  of  appropriating,  for  their  own  use,  the 
revenues  of  the  town  ;  ^  and  other  cantons  were  subject 
to  the  same  reproach.  Even  the  administration  of 
justice  was  tainted  by  the  venality  of  judges.  Bich 
and  poor  complained  of  unjust  awards  ;  and  criminals 
purchased  immunity  for  their  crimes.*  These  wrong- 
ful practices,  were  general  throughout  the  cantons,  and 
the  diet,  itself  compromised  by  corruption,  for  a  long 
time,  left  them  without  a  remedy. 

By  such  evils  as  these,  the  fair  fame  of  the  Swiss  Religious 

,  ,  -  discords. 

was  tarnished,  their  moral  character  corrupted,   and 

^  The  Swifls  laid  the  blame  of  this  treachery  upon  the  French,  who 
had  delayed  the  transmiadon  of  orders  from  the  diet,  to  the  Swiss 
iToops  in  the  French  eervice,  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  same  time  as 
their  countrjrmen  serving  with  the  Duke  of  Milan. — Morin,  Siit.  L  162. 

^  '  Lee  gouverneurs  ne  se  livrent  a  aucun  travail  productif :  ils  aiment 
a  garder  le  pouvoir,  pour  Texploiter  k  leur  honneur  et  profit,  de  sorte 
qu'ils  emploient  pour  leur  propre  ayantage,  les  biens  destine  k  la  conser- 
vation de  la  yille^  et  de  la  bourgeoisie.' — Moiin,  Higt.  i.  176^  dting 
Anshelm-V  ulliemin. 

»  md.  177. 
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CHAP,     their  national  independence  endangered,     And  while 
— r— '  their  free  institutions  were  thus  brought  into  discredit, 
the  disruption  of  their  national  unity  was  threatened  by 
religious  discords. 
ftrSiSi^n  ^^^  Reformation,  introduced  into  Switzerland  by 

land'^**'*'"  "Ulrich  Zwingh/  and  extended  by  Calvin,^  occasioned 
there,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  fiercest  dis- 
sensions. Some  cantons  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith, 
while  others  accepted  the  reformed  religion.  The  in- 
habitants of  many  cantons  were  divided  in  opinion  ; 
and  the  reformers,  separating  themselves  into  Lutherans, 
Calvinists  and  Anabaptists,  raged  ftiriously  against  one 
another.*  The  pohtical  unity  of  the  confederation  was 
weakened,  and  the  peace  of  the  several  cantons  disturbed 
by  these  reUgious  discords.* 
^on***the  ^  these  times,  the  rights  of  conscience  were 
cantoiiB.  ignored  by  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  ahke.  It  was 
held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  force  its  own  faith 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  ZwingU,  and  the 
reformers  of  Zurich,  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
new  doctrines,  and  suppressed  the  ancient  form  of 
worship.  In  CathoUc  cantons,  the  Protestants  were 
persecuted.  To  protect  the  exercise  of  the  new  faith, 
the  Protestant  cantons^  formed  a  defensive  alliance; 
1529  A.D.  while  the  Catholic  cantons  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary, 
for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion.*  The  zeal  of 
ZwingU,  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  his  creed,  pro- 

1  Hotting:er,  Hkt,  de  la  Conf.  Suisse,  190 ;  Planta,  Hist,  ii.  365-^4^ 

«  Planta,  Hist.  ii.  411. 

'  Hottinger,  Bist,  277-299 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  296. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  879-402 ;  Vulliemin,  Hist,  de  la  C<mf.  Suisse,  Uvre  viiL 
^  Zurich^  Berne,  St.  GaU,  Basle,  Bienne  and  Mulhouae. 

•  Morin,  Hia.  i.  188,  369,  870. 
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voked  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  great  reformer  lost  his     chap. 
Ufe.  — i^ 


At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  seven  The 
of  the  cantons  adhered  to  their  ancient  Cathohc  faith  :  ^  iet^u%,  *° 
Berne,  Basle,  Zurich  and  SchaiThausen  had  adopted  the 
reformed  rehgion ;  and  Appenzel  and  Glarus  recognised 
both  these  forms  of  worship.  By  the  Borroraean  League, 
or  Golden  Alliance,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
seven  Cathohc  cantons  recognised  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  bound  themselves  to  support  the  ancient 
faith,  against  the  Protestant  cantons.  Switzerland  was 
now  divided  into  two  rehgious  leagues,  holding  separate 
diets, — the  one  at  Aarau,  and  the  other  at  Lucerne ; — 
and  these  assembUes,  inflamed  with  rehgious  zeal,  vied 
with  the  pohtical  diets  of  the  confederation.  The 
Protestant  cantons  allied  themselves  with  France  ;  and 
the  Cathohc  cantons  with  Spain  and  the  see  of  Kome.* 

In  Geneva,  the  eflects  of  the  Eeformation  were  Reforma- 
pecuharly  important,  and  extended  far  beyond  the  GeSey*. 
limits  of  that  Uttle  State.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  bishop,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
hereditary  vidome,*  were  the  ostensible  rulers  of 
Geneva  :  but  its  institutions  were  repubhcan  ;  and  the 
four  syndics,  elected  by  the  citizens,  every  six  months, 
exercised  the  real  government  of  the  city.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  having  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  his  office  of 
vidome  was  abolished,  and  in  all  civil  affah's  the  city 
was  governed  by  its  own  citizens. 

^  These  were  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwaldeii,  Zugy  Fribourg^,  and 
Soleure ;  Planta,  IRst.  iii.  3. 

3  Vulliemin,  JStit.  Uyre  x.  zL ;  Morin,  Hist.  i.  211 ;  Dagruet,  Sut.  310. 
*  VicedominL 
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CHAP.  In  eccleaastical  affairs  the  bishop  and  the  clergy 

' — r-^— '  were  still  supreme.  The  bishop,  however,  was  deposed 
Calvin.  by  the  reforming  party ;  and  Calvin  soon  established  a 
1538  A.D.  clerical  tyranny  of  his  own,  miequalled  in  Europe. 
He  constituted  himself  at  once  spiritual  and  temporal 
dictator  of  the  republic.  He  was  supreme  in  the 
council,  and  in  the  consistory ;  and  in  both  he  carried 
out,  with  extravagant  zeal,  and  oppressive  rigour,  his 
puritanical  scheme  of  life  and  morals.  He  punished 
heresy,  and  vice,  and  even  levity,  with  equal  severity.* 
He  may  have  introduced  into  Geneva  a  simplicity  of 
Ufe  and  manners,  favourable  to  republican  institutions, 
but  he  was  himself  a  hard,  yet  conscientious  tyrant. 
When  hjs  personal  rule  had  passed  away,  his  scheme 
of  religious  disciphne  was  undoubtedly  republican. 
Its  influence  in  bracing  the  human  will  to  stem  and 
earnest  purposes, — its  stubborn  resolution  and  self- 
reliance — akin  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, — con- 
tributed to  form  the  character  of  the  Genevese,  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  their  hves,  to  cultivate  their 
intellect,  and  to  stimulate  their  industry.  The  influence 
of  this  severe  faith  in  fostering  a  resolute  spirit  of 
hberty  and  independence  was  perceptible  wherever  it 
spread — ^in  other  Swiss  Cantons,  in  Holland,  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Puritans  of  England,  and 
the  Huguenots  of  France. 
Moral  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Eeformation  contri- 

the  Re-  buted  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  enlighten- 
ment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  spirit 
of  freedom.  If  religious  controversies  provoked 
discord,  they  yet  quickened  the  intellect  of  the  age, 

>  Yulliemiii,  JSigt,  liyre  viii.  ch.  3^  Qvdzot,  St.  Louu  et   CWm; 
Daguet,  Hixt,  332. 
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and  diverted  the  thoughts  of  men,  from  war,  to  the     chap. 


higher  considerations  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  the  - — '- 
civilising  arts  of  peace.  Nor  did  the  reformers  confine  results  of 
theh"  teaching  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  flocks,  formation. 
They  also  addressed  themselves  earnestly  to  the  re- 
formation of  manners.  They  strove  to  overcome  the 
corruptions  that  had  found  their  way  into  Swiss  society  ; 
and  to  revive  the  manly,  simple,  and  industrious 
character  of  the  people.  And,  in  dealing  with  political 
affairs,  they  condemned,  in  unmeasmred  terms,  the 
scandals  of  foreign  pensions,  and  the  venality  of  those 
whom  God  had  placed  in  authority  over  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

How  far  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  reformers  prevailed  social 
over  the  corruptions  which  they  exposed,  it  is  difficult  menu. 
for  history  to  estimate.  But  their  appeals  were 
addressed  to  many  willing  listeners,  who  had  long  re- 
probated the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  ;  and  they  en- 
couraged a  higher  conception  of  public  morals.  From 
the  period  of  the  Keformation,  a  general  improvement 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  character  of  Swiss  society. 
Foreign  enlistments  continued :  but  the  wars  of  Europe 
no  longer  made  so  large  a  drain  upon  the  youth  of 
Switzerland.  The  venality  of  rulers  and  magistrates 
may  not  have  been  wholly  corrected  :  but  complaints 
of  abuses  were  less  frequent ;  and  more  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  suppress  them.  Society  was  acquiring  a 
healthier  tone  :  young  men  devoted  themselves  to  use- 
ful arts  and  industries  :  learning  was  encouraged ;  and 
lawgivers  endeavoured  to  discountenance  that  laxity 
of  manners,  which  the  free-lances  of  foreign  courts  had 
introduced. 

But  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Eeformation 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,     was  the  cause  of  the  gravest  evils,  which  continued  long 
after  the  original  religious  convulsion.     To  differences 


of  race  and  language,  and  rival  interests  among  the 
confederate  cantons,  were  now  added  divisions  of 
religious  faith,  and  the  conjBicts  of  hostile  churches. 
The  warhke  spirit  of  the  Swiss  had  already  led  to 
frequent  hostilities  between  the  cantons;  and  when 
rivalries  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  fomented  by 
foreign  States,  were  added  to  other  causes  of  dissension, 
the  strifes  of  cantons,  which  ought  to  have  lived 
together  in  harmony,  as  fellow-countrymen,  became 
more  frequent  and  embittered.  During  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
these  conflicts  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  resemble 
the  wars  of  the  ancient  repubUcs  of  Greece.^  In  the 
1712  Aj).  war  of  Toggenburg,  the  cantons  ranged  on  either  side 
are  said  to  have  brought  no  less  than  150,000  men 
into  the  field :  but  these  struggles  were  happily  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Aarau,  which  lasted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century.^ 
The  Nor  was  it  by  religious  troubles  only  that  the  peac^ 

war!*  of  Switzerland  was  disturbed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
peasants  was  provoked  by  the  grievances  under  which 
they  had  long  been  suffering.  When  the  towns  had 
acquired  territories  from  the  nobles,  they  had  retained 
all  the  feudal  rights  of  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
townsmen  proved  harder  masters  than  the  feudal  lords 
to  whose  interests  they  had  succeeded.'     These  domains 

^  Vulliemin.  JSttt.  de  la  Conf,  Sume,  livre  xii.  ch.  6. 

^  bid.  Hist,  liyre  xii.  ch.  7 ;  FUmta,  Sist.  iii.  1-11:2 ;  Morin,  Sist. 
1.  225.  • 

'  *  [je  pajsan,  en  passant  sous  les  nouveaux  possesseurs,  demeuTmit 
sujety     ne  cessait  pas  d'etre  attache  &  la  gl^be  8*il  T^tait  encore  au  moment 
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were  administered  by  laad-voghts,  whose  rule  was  too  cnxp. 
often  harsh  and  oppressive.  The  democratic  cantons,  — -^^-^ 
so  resolute  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  freedom,  were 
not  less  rigorous  than  the  towns,  in  the  assertion  of 
their  feudal  rights  over  the  subject  bailiwicks.  At 
length,  in  1653,  the  peasants  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Soleure,  goaded  by  heavy  exactions,  and  other 
wrongs,  assembled  in  armed  bands,  laid  siege  to  the 
castles  of  the  land-voghts,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
lawless  violence.  But  they  were  without  discipline,  or 
military  resources :  they  had  no  skilful  leaders ;  and 
their  forces  were  mere  mobs  of  sullen  and  excited 
peasantry^  The  confederate  cantons  made  common 
cause  against  the  insurgents  ;  and,  after  vain  negotiations 
with  their  deleiates,  to  avert  bloodshed,  easily  over- 
came them.  The  disaffected  districts  were  disarmed 
and  fined  for  their  offences ;  and  several  of  the  leaders 
suffered  death  and  imprisonment.  The  peasant  war 
was  a  transient  danger  to  the  State  :  but  it  revealed  the 
rankling  discontents  which  decaying  feudalism  still 
provoked.  For  the  present  they  were  suppressed :  but 
in  future  times  the  continued  domination  of  the  towns, 
and  the  unequal  privileges  of  burghers  and  peasants, 
occasioned  troubles  more  serious  and  revolutionary  ^ 

But,   notwithstanding    these    dvil    and    religious  increaang 
troubles,  Switzerland  continued  to  advance  in  social  and  ot  Switzer- 
material  welfare.     During  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  there  was  increasing  prosperity  in  all 


de  la  ceasion ;  et  merne  son  ^tat  empirait  en  ce  sens,  qu*appartenant  ft  nn 
corpe^  et  non  ft  un  nudtre  unique,  il  ne  pouvait  plus  eepSrer  son  aflSran- 
chisement,  des  Yuee  lib^rales  d'un  seigneur.'—Morin,  .Su^.  i.  78. 

^  Vulliemin,  Kigt,  de  la  Conf,  SuuBe,  livre  zii.  ch.  1 ;  Dagaet,  JUa, 
407.  . 
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the  cantons.  Their  laws  were  generally  gocxi,  and  justly 
administered.  There  were  still  occasional  abuses  :  ^  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  moral  tone  of  society  was  improved. 
The  cantons  provided  generously  for  losses  by  storm  and 
flood  :  the  poor  were  aided  out  of  the  cantonal  ftinds  : 
and  the  towns  founded  many  charitable  establishments. 
Eoads  and  bridges  throughout  these  mountain  r^ons 
were  skilfully  constructed  and  vigilantly  repaired. 
The  finances  of  the  cantons  were  carefully  and  thriftily 
administered.  In  no  country  do  we  find  better  examples 
of  pubhc  spirit,  and  of  regard  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  In  the  rural  cantons,  the  peasantry  were 
industrious,  frugal  and  intelligent ;  and  their  homesteads 
models  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  In  such  cities  as 
Zurich  and  St.  Gall,  handicrafts  were  practised,  vdih 
ingenious  industry  ;  and  their  citizens  grew  rich,  and 
famous  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.* 

Not  without  some  corruption  from  increasing 
wealth,  and  from  intercourse  with  the  people  of  other 
lands,  the  great  body  of  the  Swiss  nation  retained,  until 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  of  the  sdra- 
plicity  of  the  free  States  of  antiquity.  Brave,  hardy, 
prone  to  war  and  adventure,  and  ever  ready  to  draw 
the  sword  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  they  were  yet 
domestic,  industrious  and  frugal. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  of  Switzerland  with  foreign 
powers  were  destined  to  exercise  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  its  constitution  and  government.  The 
nominal  allegiance  of  the  confederation  to  the  Gemaaa 
emperors  was  not  finally  renounced  until  1648,  after 


»  As  at  Lucerne,  where  the  treasury  was  -robbed  iq  1729,  in  1740. 
and  in  1762 ;  Bafruet,  Hist,  448. 

3  Mallet,  Conimuatian  of  MuUer's  Hia.  zi.  402  et  seq. 
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the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  its  absolute  independence  chap. 
was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Austria  ' — »■— ' 
and  France  had  long  been  contending  for  a  dominant 
influence  in  Switzerland  :  but  from  this  period,  Prance, 
which  was  the  chief  employer  of  its  mercenary  troops, 
and  was  also  its  nearest  and  most  active  neighbour, 
gradually  obtained  a  decided  ascendency ;  and,  partly 
by  menace,  and  partly  by  liberal  subsidies,  directed  the 
councils  of  the  confederation. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  absolute  monarch  of  his  own  Louis  xi v. 
realm,  naturally  encouraged  the  Swiss  party  which 
least  favoured  democracy ;  and  the  nobles,  who  had 
been  gradually  enlarging  their  powers,  profited  by  the 
influence  of  their  great  ally,  to  hmit  stiU  further  the 
franchises  of  the  burghers.^  Accordingly,  during  this 
long  reign,  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  cantons 
were  gradually  converted  into  close  oligarchies. 

In  Berne,  where  the  nobles  had  always  been  in  the  Beme- 
ascendant,  the  entire  administration  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  famihes,'^  with  whom  it  had  become 
hereditary.  Their  exclusive  power  was  sometimes 
resisted :  but  could  not  be  overthrown.  In  1749,  a 
formidable  conspiracy  under  Samuel  Henzi  was  sup- 
pressed ;  and  fix>m  that  time  the  power  of  the  nobles 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  The  old  republic  had  become 
an  oligarchy,  and  so  continued  until  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion. 

Fribourg  had  been  no  less  exposed   to    the   en-  Fribourg. 
croachments  of  a  small  ruling  class — known  as  the 
secret  families — by  whom  the  whole  power  of  the  State 

^  Viillietnin,  Hist,  liyre  xii.  ch.  6 ;  Monnard,  Hist*  Intr.  p.  3. 

^  In  the  eighteenth  century,  these  amounted  to  ahout  sixty,  while  about 
two  hundred  more,  divided  into  great  and  small  familirs,  belonged  to  the 
same  (atzidan  dass. 
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CHAP,     was  exercised.     In  1684,  it  was  even  decreed  that  no 

IX. 

— r^ — '  other  families  could  legally  be  admitted  to  this  exclu- 
sive circle.  There  were  discontents ;  and  in  1781  an 
insurrection  was  provoked  against  the  ohgarchy :  but 
that  body  was  strong  and  resolute ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
Berne,  Soleure,  and  Lucerne  it  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  maintained  its  power  until  the  French  Eevolution 
brought  changes  over  the  whole  confederation.^ 

Genera.  The  Calvinist  republic  of  Geneva  had  been  under- 

(Eigh-  ...  • 

teenth  golug  similar  changes.  It  had,  indeed,  been  decreed, 
in  its  early  days,  that  whosoever  should  propose  any 
change  in  the  constitution  should  suffer  death:  but 
many  changes  nevertheless  ensued;  and  the  greatest 
was  the  continued  rise  of  an  aristocracy.  Learning 
being  pursued  with  greater  success,  in  Geneva,  than  in 
any  part  of  Switzerland,  that  city  became  the  resort 
of  men  of  science  and  letters ;  and  its  society  was  re- 
markable for  its  culture.  Its  industry,  ingenuity  and 
commercial  enterprise  were  constantly  increasing  the 
wealth  and  cultivation  of  its  citizens ;  and  of  these 
the  foremost  naturally  aspired  to  govern.  In  Genev€^ 
as  in  other  towns,  there  was  a  fashionable  quarter.  Its 
'  West-End '  was  called  the  *  Upper  town,*  in  which 
dwelt  the  families  who  began  to  call  themselves  patri- 
cian. The  members  of  these  families  alone  composed 
the  council,  and  governed  the  State.  Such  a  govern- 
ment could  not  fail  to  provoke  discontent ;  and  the 
burghers  of  Geneva  often  clamoured  for  a  restoration 
of  their  ancient  rights,  and  offered  resistance  to*  their 
rulers. 

The  struggles  which  ensued,  in  this  little  common- 
wealth, are  not  without  instruction.     For  the  greater 

1  Daguet,  Siit.  468-472. 
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part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  cultivated  and  pros-    chap. 
perous  community  was  convulsed  by  political  discontents,  ^-  V'  ■- 
which  eventually  led  to  the  extinction  of  its  liberties. 
On  <;>ne  side,  were  the  privileged  orders  holding  fast 
to  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  acquired,  and  resist- 
ing the  popular  claims  by  severity  and  force.     On  the 
other,  were  the  popular  party,  resorting  to   all  the 
expedients  of  political  agitation,  to  attain  their  ends ; 
and   fomenting  the   discontents  of  the  people.      The 
ancient  rights  of  the  commonalty  had  unquestionably  • 
been  abridged :  but  those  who  had  encroached  upon 
them  refused  to  make  timely  concessions ;  and  thus  the 
struggle  of  classes  continued. 

In  1707,  the  council,  after  grievous  severities,  put 
down  the  burghers,  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and  Zurich. 
Again,  in  1737,  these  cantons  were  called  in  to  restore 
peace  in  Geneva  :  and,  acting  as  mediators  in  concert  1737-1738. 
with  the  French  ambassador,  they  formed  a  new  con- 
stitution, which,  for  a  time,  gave  contentment  to  the 
burghers.  But  the  concessions  being  incomplete, 
agitation  was  soon  renewed.  The  popular  leaders  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  assembling  of  the  citizens,  in 
companies,  for  miUtary  exercise,  to  appoint  delegates 
and  to  organise  a  formidable  combination.  This 
dangerous  form  of  agitation  being  prohibited,  was 
succeeded  by  the  formation  of  political  clubs,  which 
aroused  the  people  to  make  fresh  demands.  Further 
excitement  was  also  caused  by  the  writings  of 
Kousseau  and  Voltaire.  In  1768,  the  burghers  again 
acquired  extended  privileges,  and  a  large  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  But  other  classes  now 
pressed  for  an  extension  of  their  franchises.  The 
natives  and  inhabitants,  though  established  in  the  city 
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CHAP,  for  many  generations,  had  been  debarred  fix>m  all  public 
"■ — '  '  functions.  They  had  recently  secured  the  means  of 
admission  to  the  roll  of  burghers :  but  were  still  dis- 
satisfied with  theu"  disabiUties.  Their  claims  had 
received  little  support  from  the  burghers,  who,  however 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  their  rulers,  had  httle  dis- 
position to  share  their  own  recovered  fiunchises,  with 
men  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise. 
Fresh  disorders  arose,  and,  in  1781,  the  council  wass 
overcome,  and  a  democratic  constitution  was  estab- 
lished. Its  reign  was  short.  Berne  and  Zurich,  the 
old  aUies  of  the  patrician  party,  and  France  and 
Savoy,  took  miUtary  possession  of  the  town,  expelled 
the  hberal  leaders,  and  restored  the  coimcil,  with 
plenary  powers.  By  this  *  r^glement  *  of  1782  the 
people  were  disarmed  and  disfranchised ;  and  all  the 
liberties  of  Geneva  were  cinished  by  a  foreign  garrison. 
It  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  to 
the  freedom  and  happiness,  of  the  people.  The  citizens 
were  discontented,  but  powerless  :  their  spirit  and  enter- 
prise languished  :  but  they  had  no  means  of  redress ; 
and  such  was  the  sad  condition  of  this  famous  republic, 
until  the  French  Revolution  swept  over  it,  bringing 
new  trials  and  troubles.^ 
Laccrae  Luccme  had    also  become  an    oligarchy,    being 

sDicurc  governed,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  council  of 
thirty-six  members,  chosen  from  about  one  hundr^ 
patrician  famiUes.  Soleure  was  the  last  of  the  aristo- 
cratic cantons,  and  maintained  a  close  alliance  with 
Berne  and  the  other  cantons  governed  upon  the  like 
principles. 
Commer-  lu   scvcral   Other   cantons,   of  which  Zurich  and 

cial 

ciintons.  ^  PlanU,  Hitt,  iii.  ch.  9 ;  Daguet,  H%9t,  465-408. 
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Basle  were  the  leadiog  examples,  the  guilds  retained    chap. 


the  chief  direction  of  public  afiairs.  They  were  gene-  — r^ — ' 
rally  trading  communities,  where  privileged  families 
had  not  arisen,  and  where  the  interests  of  trade,  as 
represented  by  the  guilds,  were  paramount.  Hence 
sprang  monopohes,  favourable  to  the  towns,  and  re- 
strictive of  the  industry  of  the  rural  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. Outside  these  privileged  towns  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cantons  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government.  So  far  as  they  were  concerned,  their 
trading  masters  were  a  close  oligarchy,  using  their 
power  for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  oppression  of 
their  less  favoured  countrymen.  There  were  discon- 
tents in  these  cantons,  not  less  than  among  their  aris- 
tocratic neighbours. 

In  many  of  the  rural  cantons,  however,  the  demo-  Democratic 
cratic  constitutions  continued,  without  the  encroach- 
ments either  of  patrician  families  or  of  guilds.  The 
citizens  retained  their  ancient  franchises,  and  were 
governed  by  their  own  elected  magistrates,  as  of  old. 
Their  civilisation  was  less  advanced  than  that  of  the 
greater  cantons  :  there  was  less  social  and  intellectual 
progress :  but  their  simple  pastoral  hfe  and  isolation  had 
preserved  their  liberties. 

The  French  Eevolution,  which  disturbed  the  peace.  Effects  of 
and  unsettled  the  political  institutions  of  every  country  RevoiST^ 
in  Europe,  convulsed  Switzerland  with  civil  war  and  *'*^°' 
anarchy,  and,  for  a  time,  deprived  it  of  its  national 
independence.     As  we  have  seen,  the  encroachments 
of  rulers,  in  several  of  the  cantons,  upon  the  former 
liberties  of  the  citizens,  had  long  been  the  cause  of 
discontents   and   disorders.     It   was  natural  that  the 
appeals  of  revolutionary  France  to  the  sympathies,  and 
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CHAP,  emulation  of  other  lands,  should  meet  with  a  prompt 
^— 1 —  response  from  the  discontented  Swiss.  Wherever 
patricians  had  excluded  the  burgesses  from  their 
ancient  rights,  or  corporations  had  maintained  exclusive 
privileges,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  held  out 
hopes  of  redress. 
In  Geneva.  Gcucva  was  the  first  to  feel  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  On  the  very  borders  of  France,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  the  contagion  of  revolutionary 
sentiments  spread  rapidly  through  the  canton,  while  a 
hateful  government,  supported  by  foreign  bayonets, 
provoked  instant  action.  The  burghers  recovered  their 
1789-1792.  rights :  but  the  movement  did  not  stop  there.  The 
unenfranchised  citizens  and  the  rural  population  de- 
manded equal  rights  with  the  favoured  burghera  ;  and 
though  controlled,  for  a  time,  by  troops  from  Beme 
and  Zurich,  they  rose  in  arms,  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment, and  constituted  a  national  convention,  and  a 
committee  of  public  safety.  It  was  not  in  names 
only  that  France  was  imitated  at  Geneva :  aristocrats 
were  denounced  and  executed  :  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  suspected  citizens :  numbers  of  leading  men  were 
banished,  or  fled  :  ruinous  exactions  were  levied  upon 
the  rich :  a  reign  of  terror  was  established.  But,  in 
time,  the  revolutionary  fury  spent  itself :  the  old  con- 
stitution was  restored,  all  classes  being  admitted  to  the 
franchise :  the  contending  factions  were  reconciled : 
and  the  little  republic  was  again  at  peace.^ 

But  greater  dangers  were  impending  over  the  whole 
of  Switzerland.  French  emissaries  were  busy  through- 
out the  confederation,  fomenting  discontents,  and  in- 
triguing to  bring  about  an  intervention  in  its  affairs. 

^  Monnard,  SUt,  de  la  Conf,  Sudsse,  liyre  zir.  ch.  8 ;  Daguet^  Mist.  488. 
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French  troops  were  on  its  fix)ntiers.  In  many  of  the  chap. 
towns  there  were  numbers  of  malcontents  who  sympa- 
thised with  the  revohitionary  principles  of  the  French 
repubUc ;  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French  extraction.  At 
Basle  there  was  a  revolution,  where  the  peasantry 
revolted  against  the  town.  There  were  revolutions  at 
Zurich,  Lucerne  and  Soleure.  At  Berne  the  patrician 
council  made  concessions  to  the  popular  party,  and 
promised  a  new  constitution.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ligiuian,  Batavian  and  Cisalpine  republics — the  crea- 
tions of  France — ^were  held  up  as  examples  to  the  Swiss. 
Every  day,  the  designs  of  the  French  became  less  dis- 
guised. From  intrigues,  they  advanced  to  menaces, 
and  at  last  to  violence.  They  annexed  the  bishopric 
of  Basle  to  France  ;  and  their  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land, in  several  directions.  The  Swiss  were  so  brave 
and  warlike  :  the  number  of  men  trained  to  arms  was 
so  considerable ;  and  their  country  was  naturally  so 
defensible,  that  they  might  still  have  repelled  their 
invaders.  But  Swiss  councils  were  divided  ;  and,  partly 
by  bold  artifices,  and  partly  by  miUtary  force,  this  free 
country  was  overcome.^  All  Europe  deplored  its 
adverse  fortunes.  The  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
Swiss  :  their  weU-known  patriotism  and  love  of  inde- 
pendence :  their  glorious  history  ;  and  their  simple  and 
manly  character,  foimd  sympathy  in  every  land.  But 
as  yet  the  wild  career  of  revolutionary  France  was  not 
to  be  arrested. 

The  French  now  declared  the  old  confederation  to  Th« 
be  dissolved,  and,  in  its  place,  founded  a  new  Helvetic  republic 

1  Planta,  Hia.  iii.  ch.  10 ;  Ann.  Reg.  1798,  20-31 ;  Monnard,  Hut. 
de  la  Ccnf,  Suisae,  liyre  xy.  ch.  1. 
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republic,  with  equal  rights  to  all  citizens,  by  whom 
representatives,  judges  and  magistrates  were  to  be 
elected.  With  that  love  of  systematic  arrangement, 
which  marked  all  the  jjoUtical  schemes  of  the  French, 
at  this  period,  Switzerland  was  divided  into  twenty-two 
departments:  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  four 
senators,  and  eight  councillors,  to  represent  the  new 
repubUc,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Aarau.  The 
executive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  directory  of  five 
members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  assembly.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  organisation  of  a  national  militia,  and  of  a 
standing  army  for  the  entire  republic^  The  assembly 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Aarau  :  but  the  representa- 
tives of  ten  departments  only  appeared :  the  majority 
of  the  departments  being  either  hostile  to  the  new 
constitution,  or  reluctant  to  take  part  in  its  inaugura- 
tion. The  assembly  met  imder  a  guard  of  French 
grenadiers ;  and  formally  proclaimed  the  constitution. 
It  was  welcomed  by  some  of  the  towns,  as  subversive 
of  the  old  governing  famihes:  but  it  was  generally 
received  with  coldness,  or  aversion,  as  the  work  of 
foreign  masters  ;  and  by  many  of  the  cantons,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Switzerland,  it  was  obstinately  rejected. 
Rcsistaiice  Six  of  the  Httlc  rural  cantons — Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
cantonfi.  waldcu,  GlaTus,  Zug,  and  Appenzel — ^which  had  en- 
joyed, from  the  earliest  times,  the  utmost  measure  of 
freedom,  met  the  new  scheme  of  French  Uberty  with 
indignant  protests ;  and  leagued  together  to  resist  it. 
They  were  contented  with  the  simple  freedom  of  their 
forefathers;  and  *  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,' 
of  the  French  type,  had  no  attractions  to  their  un- 
sophisticated minds.     In  order  to  coerce  the  refractory 

1  Monnard,  HUt,  ibid. ;  Morin,  H%9t.  i.  261,  386 ;  Daguet,  Bid,  SOL 
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eantons,  the  French  general, Schauenboiirg,  endeavoured    chap. 
to  cut  tl   m  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other  cantons, • — ' 


and  i?  possible  to  starve  them  into  submission.  To 
escape  from  this  close  investment,  their  heroic  defenders 
ms  le  a  descent  upon  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  boldly 
encountered  the  French  forces.  They  were  over- 
powered by  numbers  :  but  so  gallantly  did  they  main- 
tain their  ground,  that  the  French  general  declared 
'  that  every  Swiss  soldier  had  fought  like  a  Caesar.' 
Schweite  and  Glaxus  especially  distinguished  themselves 
in  these  bloody  combats ;  and  the  Schweitzers  retreated 
step  by  step  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  fighting  their 
victorious  enemies  to  the  last.  So  stubborn  had  been 
their  resistance,  that  the  French  were  glad  to  make 
terms  with  their  heroic  foes.  Schweitz  and  Glarus  were 
reduced  to  acx^ept  the  new  constitution :  but  they 
obtained  conditions  favourable  to  their  independence. 
It  was  stipulated  that  they  should  be  undisturbed  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion :  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  all  contributions,  and  that  their  frontiers 
should  never  be  invaded  by  French  troops.  Zug,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Appenzel  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, and,  securing  the  best  conditions  in  their  power, 
they  accepted  the  new  constitution. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  Renewtd 
conditions  which  had  been  granted  to  some  of  the  rural 
cantons  were  galling  to  the  French.  They  were  bent  on 
enforcing  a  rigorous  uniformity  of  administration  ;  and 
they  desired  a  free  passage  for  their  troops  over  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  and  other  roads,  which  were  now  closed 
against   them.     It  was,  therefore,  ordained    by    the 

1  Monnard,  Skt.  livre  xt.  ch.  8,  &c. ;  Planta,  Hist,  iii.  874-381, 
897-408 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1798,  ch.  iii. ;  Daguet,  Bist.  50^-COe,  516. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


French  general,  and  commissary,  that  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  cx)nstitution  should  be  taken  in 
every  canton.  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden  and  Zug 
refused  obedience  to  this  ordinance.  They  were 
threatened  by  the  French,  and  exhorted  by  the  Hel- 
vetic directory ;  and,  at  length,  three  of  the  cantons, 
having  no  hope  of  effectual  resistance,  submitted. 
Unterwalden  alone  braved  the  fury  of  the  French  army. 
Its  Uttle  force  fought  with  obstinate  bravery :  men, 
women  and  children,  of  all  ages,  joined  in  the  desperate 
combat :  but  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  French  general  him- 
self, '  all  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword ; '  and 
the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  pillage  and  massacre.^ 
While  the  town  of  Stanz,  and  the  adjacent  villages 
were  in  flames^  and  the  infuriated  French  soldiery 
,were  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  the  helpless 
survivors,  two  hundred  of  the  gallant  men  of  Schweitz 
arrived  upon  the  scene  of  carnage.  It  was  too  late  to 
save  their  friends  :  but  they  resolved  to  avenge  them ; 
and  rushing  upon  the  enemy,  they  cut  down  hundreds 
of  the  invading  host,  and  died,  to  a  man,  in  the  deadly 
fight.? 

This  brave  resistance  of  the  small  cantons  deserves 
French"de-  to  be  commcmoratcd,  among  the  most  remarkable 
mocracy.     gygj^|.g  q£  gwiss  history.     The  primitive  people  of  these 

cantons  were  ever  brave,  free,  and  independent ;  and 
they  were  no  less  conservative.  They  were  not  to  be 
tempted  by  theories  of  a  model  repubUc :  they  had  no 
conception  of '  the  rights  of  man : '  but  they  gloried  in 
their  own  ancient  hberties  ;  and  they  resented  foreign 
dictation.     They  were  earnest  in  their  patriotism  ;  and 

1  Ann.  Beg,  1798,  p.  84. 
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while  more  powerful  cantons  submitted  to  the  intrusion     chap. 


of  the  French,  they  fought   and  bled,  with   all  the 
heroism  of  their  forefathers,  in  defence  of  their  freedom. 

The  new  constitution  was  now  forced   upon  the 
people  ;  and  Geneva  was  annexed  to  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  were,  by  no  means,  con-  French 
tented  with  the  empty  honour  of  founding  a  model  ^pp'®*****"' 
republic  :  but  as  an  indemnity  for  their  services,  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  seized  the  treasures  of  Berne,  Zurich, 
Fribourg  and  Soleure,  and  levied  heavy  contributions 
upon   the  inhabitants.^     A   constitution   forced  upon 
them  by  foreign  arms  was  not  likely  to  bring  content- 
ment to  the  Swiss.     There  was  much  in  its  unity  and  Overthrow 
centralisation  to  commend  it :  but  it  found  no  favour,  constitu- 
except  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  French  school : 
it  was  a  badge  of  national  servitude  ;  and  it  was  upheld 
by  a  costly  army,  by   intolerable  exactions,  and  by 
haughty  and  insolent  domination.^    Dissensions,  remon- 
strances and  strife  marked  its  brief  existence ;  and  when 
the   country  became  the  battle-field  of  French   and  1798-1802. 
Austrian  armies  it  was  overthrown.     It  was  restored  by 
the  French  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  other  constitutions 
equally  unstable,  until  the  whole  country  was  reduced 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war.' 

By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  between  the  Emperor  interren- 
of  Austria  and  the  French  republic,  the  independence  Na^ieon. 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  the  right  of  the  people 

>  See  the  last  vol.  of  Miiller  8  Hist,,  as  continued  by  Mallet,  and 
Moniiard,  Hist,  de  la  Conf,  Sudsae,  for  full  statements  of  the  doings  of 
French  republicans  in  Switzerland,  and  copies  of  many  documents.  Also 
Tillier,  Hist,  de  la  lUp.  BelvSti^m ;  Ludwig  Meyer,  JBist. ;  and  Planta^ 
Hist.  iii.  ch.  10 ;  Morin.  Hist.  i.  269 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  600. 

«  Planta,  Hist.  iii.  364-397 ;  Ann.  JUg.l798,  pp.  36, 103-106,  246. 

*  Moimard,  Hist,  liyre  xy.  ch.  2-4 ;  Ann.  Reg  1802,  pp.  225-232. 
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CHAP,     to  adopt  whatever  form  of  government  they  pleased, 
* — r^ — '  had    been   guaranteed.      But    continued   dissensions^ 
and  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  French  and 
national  Swiss  parties,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
constitution  generally  acceptable  to   the  people.     At 
length,  in  1802,  Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  re- 
cent treaty,  interposed  and  offered  his  mediation.     '  It 
would  be  painful,'  he  said,  '  to  think  that  destiny  had 
singled  out  this  epoch,  which  has  called  to  life  so  many 
republics,  as  the  hour  of  destruction  to  one  of  the  oldest 
commonwealths  in  Europe.'     But  the  tone  in  which  he 
addressed  the  Swiss  was  that  of  a  dictator  rather  than 
a  mediator.    He  summoned  delegates  to  Paris,  to  confer 
with  him   concerning  the  fiiture  government  of  the 
republic  ;  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  his  demands, 
forty  thousand  French  troops,  under  General  Ney,  took 
military  occupation  of  Switzerland.     So  peremptory  a 
method   of  dealing  with   an   independent  State    was 
naturally  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Swiss  people.    But,  having  no  hopes  of  peace,  or 
internal  order,  except  through  the  proffered  mediation, 
they  despatched  between  fifty  and  sixty  delegates  to 
Paris.     Napoleon  himself  appointed  a  commission,  at 
which    he    sometimes  himself  assisted.^      With    that 
penetrating  sagacity  which  marked  his  statesmanship, 
he  perceived  the  political  needs  of  Switzerland.     *  A 
federal  constitution,'  he  said,  *  is  a  primary  necessity 
for  you.     Nature  herself  has  adapted  Switzerland  foi 
it.     What  you  need  is  equality  of  rights  betw^een  the 
cantons,  a  renunciation  of  all  family  privileges,  and  the 

*  Monnard,  JK»f.  livre  xvi.  ch.  6;  Ann,  Reg,  1802,  pp.  233-242: 
Morin,  HiMt.  L  308 ;  Da^et,  Bht.  618. 
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independent  organisation  of  each  canton/  And  again —  chap. 
'Federalism  weakens  large  States  by  splitting  their  --^^-nr^ — - 
forces,  while  it  strengthens  small  States  by  leaving  a  free 
range  to  individual  energies.'  At  this  time  he  naturally 
showed  a  preference  for  democracy,  and  to  the  dele- 
gates he  said,  'It  is  the  democratic  cantons  which 
distinguish  you,  and  draw  upon  you  the  eyes  of  the 
world.' 

The  result  of  these  deKberations  was  the  *  Act  of  The  Act  of 

Mediation. 

Mediation,'  by  which  the  federal  union,  consisting  of  1802-1803. 
nineteen  cantons,  was  revived,  with  admirable  provi- 
sions for  its  safer  working.  The  principles  of  the  con- 
tending parties  were,  as  far  as  possible,  reconciled  ;  and 
some  diversities  in  the  institutions  of  the  different  can- 
tons were  continued :  but  generally  the  new  constitution 
was  that  of  a  democratic  repubUc.  EquaUty  of  rights,  and 
freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  were  proclaimed :  spe- 
cial privileges  were  discontinued :  servitude,  which  had 
disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1798, 
was  expressly  abolished  ;  and,  lastly,  the  cantons  were 
restrained  from  making  separate  wars  or  aUiances.^ 
For  the  first  time,  the  federal  tie  which  united  the  several 
cantons  was  drawn  so  closely  as  to  constitute  the 
confederation  a  compacted  State.  This  settlement, 
foimded  upon  wise  principles,  was  creditable  to  the 
statesmanship  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not,  indeed,  his  pur- 
pose to  renounce  the  ascendency  of  France ;  and  he 
continued  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  Swiss 
affairs :  but  he  desired  the  tranquillity  and  increased 
power  of  a  friendly  republic. 

This  constitution,  however,  did  not  survive  the  fall 

1  Monnard,  ffiit.  de  la  Conf,  Suisse,  livre  zy.  ch,  1^ ;  MoriO;  Hist,  i.  309) 
887  *,  Dag^uet,  Hist.  610. 
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of  Napoleon:  when  after  a  year  of  foreign  invasions 
and  internal  disorders/  another  constitution — 'known 
as  the  Federal  Pact — was  accepted  by  the  dis- 
tracted republic,  in  concert  with  the  congress  of  Vienna.* 
The  nineteen  cantons  of  the  late  confederation  were 
increased  to  twenty-two,  by  the  addition  of  Geneva, 
Neufch&tel  and  the  Valais :  the  federal  tie  was  drawn 
yet  more  closely ;  *  and  the  several  cantons  revised 
their  own  constitutions.  The  time  was  not  favour- 
able to  popular  franchises.  The  democratic  cantons, 
indeed,  true  to  their  principles,  upheld  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  people,  and  removed  some  restrictions 
which  had  been  imposed,  by  the  Act  of  Mediation,  upon 
their  ancient  customs :  but  in  the  other  cantons,  the 
old  interests  recovered  much  of  their  former  power : 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  abridged ;  and  the  towns 
again  encroached  upon  the  fair  rights  of  their  rural 
neighbours.  The  revival  of  such  unequal  privil^es 
was  a  reactionary  measure,  congenial  to  the  time,  but 
fraught  with  future  troubles.* 

Por  the  present,  pohtical  discontents  were  arrested 
by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  restor- 
ation of  peace  to  Europe,  and  the  securities  obtained 
for  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerland,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  the  country. 
Pubhc  education  was  advanced :  science  and  literature 


^  Moimard,  H%$t,  livre  xyi.  Eect.  i. ;  Ann.  Reg.  1804,  pp.  91-94, 
447. 

^  Monnard;  Hist,  livre  xvi.  sect.  iii.  ch.  1-3 ;  Morin,  Hist.  ii.  21, 119. 

'  By  the  sixth  article  it  was  declared  that  'no  alliance  ahouJd  be 
formed  by  any  cantons  prejudicial  to  the  pact,  or  to  the  rights  of  other 
cantons.' — Morin,  Hist,  ii.  403. 

«  Daguet,  HifA.  535,  543. 
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received  a  fresh  impulse :  a  learned  society  was  formed,  chap. 
which  made  itself  femous .  throughout  Europe :  the  *■  ■'»  * 
arts  flourished :  manufactures  and  industrial  arts  were 
piursued  with  renewed  activity  :  wealth  increased ;  and 
industry  prospered.  Public  works  of  great  utility  were 
undertaken:  noble  roads  were  constructed  over  the 
]>asses  of  St.  Gothard,  the  Bemardin,  and  the  Splugen. 
the  communications  of  the  country  were  everywhere 
improved ;  and  the  towns  were  adorned  with  new 
streets  and  public  buildings.  Travellers,  released  from 
the  restraints  of  protracted  wars,  crowded  to  the 
romantic  scenes,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  history 
and  in  song.  Throughout  the  land,  society  was  making 
prodigious  advances.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  the  pohtical  Continue^ 
reaction  of  1815  had  been  maintained.  While  society  peacuon. 
was  advancing  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  basis 
of  pohtical  power  was  being  steadily  contracted.  At 
Berne,  and  Fribourg,  the  governing  famihes  had  regained 
their  ohgarchic  rule  :  in  many  of  the  cantons  the  councils 
were  partly  self-elective,  and  many  of  their  powers 
were  usurped  by  the  executive  council:  in  Zurich, 
Soleure,  Schaffhausen  and  Basle,  the  towns  dominated 
over  the  country  as  feudal  dependencies  In  religion 
there  was  a  Uke  reaction,  the  priesthood  and  the  ultra- 
montane party  being  animated  by  unusual  zeal,  in 
the  Catholic  interests ;  *  and  the  Protestant  clergy  being 
active  in  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  or  conservative 
party.  At  the  same  time,  other  countries  were  sufier- 
ing  imder  the  reactionary  poUcy  of  the  great  powers. 
The  Holy  AUiance,  pledged  to  the  repression  of 
European  hberties,  had  already  aroused   the  popular 

>  Morin,  Hia.  ii.  146  ei  $eq,  *  Daguet,  Hist.  636. 
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CHAP,    party  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom.     In 
'^ — r^ — '  many  parts  of  Europe,  secret  societies  had  been  formed 
to   comiteract  the  policy  of  the  great  powers.      At 
182M821.  Naples,  and  in  Piedmont,  revolutions  had   been  at- 
tempted ;  and  many  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  had 
escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  they  proclaimed  their 
wrongs,   and  aroused   sympathy   with   their  political 
sentiments.     In  1823,  the  great  powers  had  prevailed 
upon  the  Swiss  Diet,  with  the  assent  of  the  cantons,  to 
impose  restraints  upon  the  press,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  right  of  asylum,  which  its  neutral  territory  afforded 
to  poUtical  refugees.^ 
Kevoiu-  Such  incidents  tended  to  keep  alive  popidar  discon- 

im.^  tents,  and  to  encourage  the  democratic  party :  when, 
in  July  1830,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  French  Revolution.  Throughout 
Europe,  that  event  instantly  revived  political  aspira- 
tions which  had  been  dormant  or  inactive  since  the 
peace.  And  in  Switzerland,  the  discontents  which  had 
been  repressed,  by  prosperity  and  material  content- 
ment, since  the  last  constitutional  settlement,  broke  out 
in  riots  and  insurrections  in  Berne,  Fribourg  and  other 
cantons.  The  reaction  of  1815  was  now  reversed  bv 
tumultuous  risings  of  the  people ;  and  privileges,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  vdthheld,  were  wrested  firom 
the  cantonal  governments,  by  revolutionary  violence,  or 
conceded  in  panic.  In  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  elsewhere, 
poUtical  excitement  was  promptly  allayed  by  judicious 
concessions  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people.* 
These  revolutions  were  generally  effected  without 
bloodshed,  proscriptions,  or  confiscations.     The  people 

1  Moiin,  Hiit.  iL  158,  159 ;  Daguet,  Hist.  538. 

*  Ann.  Beg.  1880,  p.  281 ;  Moiin,  Bist.  ii.  IQQ  et  »eq. 
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were  resolute  :  but  without  ferocity,  or  cruelty.  The  chap. 
laws  were  roughly  changed  :  poUtical  wrongs  were  ^-  »■ — ' 
rudely  redressed :  but  Ufe  and  property  w^e  respected.^ 
The  history  of  Switzerland,  though  chequered  by  many 
troubles,  is  generally  free  from  those  scenes  of  ferocious 
bloodshed  which  have  stained  the  eventful  annals  of 
France.* 

At  Berne,  the  nobles  yielded  to  the  popular  storm  ; 
and  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly : 
but,  incensed  by  their  defeat,  they  refused  nominations 
to  that  body,  and  left  it  to  the  direction  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  In  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  cantons, 
the  nobles  were  now  deposed.  Before  the  end  of  1831, 
eleven  of  the  cantons  had  changed  their  constitutions, 
and  their  rulers;  and  considerable  changes  were 
effected  in  other  cantons.  The  general  aim  of  these 
revolutions  was  to  overthrow  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  ruling  families,  to  introduce  direct  election  by 
the  people,  to  separate  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  State,  to  Uberate  the  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  towns,  and  to  extend  the  Uberty 
of  the  press.  The  constitutions  generally  became 
democratic,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  being  the 
basis  of  their  laws.  The  suffrage  was  universal: 
the  popular  councils  recovered  their  powers :  their 
debates  were  pubUc ;  and  a  free  press  and  pubUc 
meetings  were  vigorously  used  in  the  struggles  of  a 
new  pohtical  life. 

^  Grote,  Politics  of  Stcitxerlemdy  Letter  yii.  '  La  Revolution  Suisse 
demeura  pure  dee  ezote  eanglants  qui  avaient  aouill^  le  reyeil  de  pluneurs 
peupleo.* — Daguety  Hist.  545. 

'  Hallam  says:— 'Switzerland,  not  absolutely  blameless  (for  what 
republic  has  been  so  f^  but  comparatively  exempt  from  turbulence,  usurpa- 
tion, and  injustice,  has  well  daserved  to  employ  the  pen  of  an  historian, 
accounted  the  most  eloquent  of  the  last  age.^ — Middle  Ages,  i.  471. 
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^^ — • — '  To  allay  them,  and  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions, 
ititution     and   conflicting  interests  in  the  several  cantons,  the 
proposed,    p^gpoj  j)jgl^^  jjj  jjg^y  1833,  prepared  an  amended  con- 
stitution, containing  many  popular  and  judicious  pro- 
visions :  but,  bebg  opposed  by  the  Catholic  and  con- 
servative  cantons,  it  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  ;  and  it  was  postponed.^ 
Tronbies  ^q  further  Fcvision  of  the  federal  constitution  was 

in  the 

cantons,  uqw  attempted  :  but  the  affairs  of  the  different  cantons 
continued  to  octcupy  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Diet. 

1841  A.D.  There  were  renewed  political  troubles  at  Geneva : 
there  were  risings  among  the  Catholic  populations  of 
Soleure  and  Ai'gau  ;  and,  somewhat  later,  more  serious 

1848-44.  troubles  in  the  Valais.  The  old  rehgious  jealousies  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  were  revived,  with 
increased  violence.  The  convents  of  Argau  having 
been  implicated  in  these  insurrections,  were  suppressed 
by  a  decree  of  the  cantonal  coimcil.  This  measure 
excited  a  fierce  dispute,  throughout  the  confederation  ; 
and  gave  rise  to  more  serious  religious  conflicts.  The 
late  troubles  had  been  attributed,  by  many  politicians, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  to  the  increasing  influ- 

jMuits.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Jesuits  ;  and  an  active  agitation  was  com- 
menced, for  obtaining  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland.  ^ 
At  Zurich  their  expulsion  was  voted  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  great  council,  in  opposition  to  the  executive 
council :  in  Berne,  Geneva,  and  other  cantons,  a  strong 
popular  agitation  was  aroused  to  secure  the  same  object ; 
and  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  Federal  Diet.  In 
the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement  the  Jesuits  were, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  into  Lucerne,  to  superintend 

»  Morin,  Hut.  u.  lOS-203, 428. 
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the  education  of  that  canton.     The  anti-Jesuit  party,    chap. 

exaaperajted^by  this  defiance,  passed  beyond  the  bounds  ^-- — ^ — - 

of  political  agitation,  and  were  betrayed  into  acts  of 

lawless  violence.     Large  bodies  of  armed  men,  known  The /ranc- 

as  franc-corps^  or  volunteers,  with  all  the  equipments 

of  war,  threatened  the  peace  of  many  of  the  cantons. 

They  twice  invaded  Lucerne,  but  were  repulsed.^ 

In  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  Lucerne  formed  1S44-45. 

a   league  of  seven   Cathohc  cantons,  known   as   the  derbund' 

Sonderbund,  which   threatened   the  very  existence  of 

the   confederation.     These  cantons  had   already  been 

connected  by  the  League  of  Sarnen  :    but  were  now 

united    in   a  more  dangerous   alliance.      The   allied 

cantons,  in   violation   of  the   federal  pact  of    1815, 

engaged  to  defend  each  other,  by  an  armed  force,  and 

appointed  a  council  of  war  to  concert  all  necessary 

measures  for  joint  action.      At  Geneva,  a  revolution 

was  effected,  the  revolutionary  party  being  violently 

opposed  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Sonderbund. 

The  Diet  was  now  forced  to  deal  l>oldly  with  these  Overthrow 

,         .        ,  of  the  Son- 

religious  dangers,  which  were  hiurymg  the  country  derbund. 

into  a  civil  war.  It  became  clear  that  a  majority  of 
the  Diet  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland;  while  the  Sonderbund 
was  making  active  preparations  for  armed  resistance  to 
such  a  decree.  All  the  efforts  o^  friendly  negotiation 
failed ;  and  nothing  remained  but  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  The  confederation  comprised  the  most  power- 
ful cantons,  representing  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth, 
intelUgence  and  population  of  the  country ;  ^  and  Was 

*  Morin,  Hist,  ii.  284-290 ;  Daguet,  Hiit.  666,  608  et  seq, 
'  At  this  time,  the  population  of  Switierland  was  2,400,000,  of  whom 
900,000  only  were  Catholics. 
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supported  by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  forces  of  the  Sonderbund  amounted 
to  nearly  50,000 :  the  army  of  the  confederation  was 
about  1 00,000 ;  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the 
Sonderbiuid  was  speedily  overcome.* 

The  strength  of  the  confederation,  supported  by  the 
national  party,  was  now  decisively  proved ;  and  the  time 
was,  at  length,  favourable  for  a  revision  of  the  federal 
constitution.      The  entire   history  of  Switzerland  had 
disclosed   the   weakness   of  the   federal   imion.     The 
sovereign  rights  of  the  several  cantons  had  prevailed 
over  the  central   authority.     The  federal  government 
had  only  such  sovereignty  as  each  canton  conceded  to 
it.     It  was  the  aim  of  the  new  constitutional  scheme  to 
make  the  federal  government  supreme,  leaving  such  a 
degree  of  independence  to  each  canton  as  was  compa- 
tible with  the  general  interests  of  the  State.'      Such 
was  the  design  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  such  was  now  the 
purpose  of  the  Swiss  lawgivers.      While  this  scheme 
was    being  matured,   France  became    once   more   a 
repubhc,  and  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  poUtical 
agitation :  but  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution 
September   wcrc  Steadily  discussed ;  and,  at  length,  the  Federal 
Act  was  ratified  by  the  people.* 

By  the  new  constitution,  the  supreme  l^islative 


1848. 


New  consti- 
tution. 
1848. 


1  Morin,  H%9t,  ii.  800-306 ;  Daguet,  Hitt.  682-680. 

'  '  Two  requisites  seem  neceasary  to  constitute  a  federal  govemmeDt,  in 
its  most  perfect  form.  On  the  one  hand,  each  of  the  memhors  of  the  umon 
must  he  wholly  independent  in  those  matters  which  concern  each  member 
only.  On  the  other  hand^  all  must  he  suhject  to  a  common  power  in  tho$e 
matters  which  concern  the  whole  hody  of  memhers  coUectiTely.'— 
Freeman,  Fed,  Govt,  L  3,  4. 

'  Out  of  600,000  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  only  160,000  decland 
themselyes  in  favour  of  the  Federal  Act. 
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power  was  entrusted  to  a  federal  assembly,  consisting  chap. 
of  two  deliberative  bodies — the  national  council  and 
the  council  of  States ;  the  one  representing  the  entire 
Swiss  nation,  the  other  the  individual  cantons.  Ko 
federal  law  could  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of 
both  these  bodies,  which  on  special  occasions  were  to 
sit  and  vote  together.  To  this  assembly  were  assigned 
far  greater  powers  than  are  usually  given  to  legislative 
bodies.  Among  their  functions  were  the  nomination 
of  federal  authorities,  the  making  of  alliances  and 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  declaring  peace  and  war, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  post  office  and  the  coinage. 
The  executive  power  was  confided  to  a  federal 
council  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  assembly, 
its  president  being  the  president  of  the  confederation. 
Every  man  aged  twenty,  not  expressly  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  by  the  laws  of  his  own  canton, 
was  entitled  to  vote,  and  was  himself  eHgible  to  the 
national  council.  All  Swiss  were  declared  equal 
before  the  law,  there  being  neither  subjects,  nor  pri- 
vileges of  places,  of  birth,  of  persons,  or  of  families, 
liberty  of  worship  for  all  Christian  confessions :  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  and  of  association, 
were  assured.  While  the  utmost  liberties  of  a  republic 
were  thus  secured  for  the  people,  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  several  cantons  were  acknowledged,  so  far  as 
they  were  compatible  with  the  federal  authority.  But 
they  were  prohibited  from  making  separate  treaties  or 
alliances  among  themselves,  or  with  foreign  States, 
except  in  certain  cases,  and  from  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent force  of  more  than  300  men.  To  the  confedera- 
tion itself  were  reserved  all  the  supreme  powers  of  the 
State,  including  the  right  of  interference,  in  case  of 
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differences  between  any  of  the  cantons.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  confederation  was  reconciled  with  the 
separate  autonomy  of  the  cantons.  To  secure  the 
national  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  to  restrain 
the  notorious  abuses  of  past  times,  it  was  declared  that 
no  foreign  pensions,  titles,  presents,  or  decorations, 
should  be  received  by  any  officer  of  the  confederation, 
or  member  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  democratic 
basis  of  this  constitution  was  further  marked  by  the 
provisions  made  for  popular  approval.  Its  acceptance 
was  first  voted  by  the  people :  50,000  citizens  could 
demand  its  revision ;  and  every  revised  constitution 
was  again  to  be  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  cantons.^ 

The  three  principal  objects  of  this  new  constitution 
were,  1.  the  strengthening  of  the  national  government ; 
2.  the  overthrow  of  ohgarchies  ;  and  3.  the  protection 
of  the  State  from  the  domination  of  the  Church  of 
Eorae.  The  first  two  were  attained  by  the  direct  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution :  the  third  was  afterwards 
promoted  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
affiliated  societies,  from  Swiss  territory. 

The  federal  constitution  of  1848,  founded  upon 
rational  and  well-considered  principles,  was  maintained 
until  1874  ;  when  important  changes  were  introduced, 
including  a  further  enlargement  of  the  federal  authority, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders, 
and  the  stricter  subordination  of  religious  bodies  to 
the  civil  power.  Meanwhile  the  institutions  of  the 
several  cantons  were  guaranteed,  provided  they  had 
been  accepted  by  the  people,  and  subject  to  revision 

*  Bluntscbli,  Hist,  du  Droit  f6d4ral ;  Morin,  Hist,  ii.  315  et  $eq, ;  4*W 
{Tiece  justificative,  No.  24). 
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on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens :  but,  chap. 
whether  representative  or  purely  democratic,  they  ^- — r^ — ' 
were  always  to  be  repubUcan.  These  institutions  have 
since  been  generally  maintained.  In  some  of  the 
cantons,  as  in  Lucerne  and  Soleure,  there  have  been 
irregularities  and  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
factions :  but  in  most  of  them,  popular' government  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  At  Berne,  the  extreme 
revolutionary  party  had  long  been  in  the  ascendent : 
but  the  nobles,  who  since  1831  had  held  themselves 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  at  length  resumed  their 
proper  place  in  the  State,  while  they  solemnly  re- 
nounced any  intention  of  recovering  their  power,  as  a 
privileged  order.  Henceforth,  the  different  classes  of 
society  laboured  together,  for  the  pubUc  good.  Geneva 
was,  for  many  years,  convulsed  by  the  strife  of  factions, 
and  religious  discords:  but  its  councils  have  been 
lately  directed  by  greater  moderation,  and  in  a  more 
concihatory  spirit. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  cantons,  and  of  the  Political 
confederation  itself,  have  become  democratic  :  but  rank  of  Swit7x>r- 
and  property  have,  by  no  means,  lost  their  legitimate  in- 
fluence. Formerly  it  was  sought,  by  invidious  privileges 
and  disabiUties,  to  secure  their  ascendency  :  but  when 
these  artificial  supports  were  withdrawn,  the  social 
consideration  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  their 
public  services,  generally  sufficed  to  secure  for  them  an 
important  place  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  They  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  federal  government,  and  in 
the  administration  of  their  own  cantons.  The  French 
had  striven  to  force  upon  Switzerland  a  uniform 
democracy :  the  great  powers  had  encouraged  the 
revival  of  the  old  family  and  local  influences :  but  since 
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CHAP,    she  has  been  left  to  herself,  her  own  social  forces  have 


^ — ^ — '  moulded  a  constitution,  which  represents  the  natural 

conditions  of  a  varied  and  composite  nationality, 
nifficuities         The  diflSculties  of  a  close  federal  union  in  Switzer- 

of  federal 

s°vitzw      ^^^'^  \i2iYQ  been  obvious,  throughout  the  entire  course 
land.         of  its  history.     All  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  society,  contributed  to  divide,  instead  of  uniting, 
the  different    cantons.      Mountains   and    lakes   have 
separated   them,  by  barriers  so   strong  as   almost   to 
create  distinct  nationaUties.     The  land  has  been  peopled 
by  different  races:    no  less  than  four  languages  are 
spoken  by  its  inhabitants :  the  cantons  are  divided  by 
differences  of  language,  of  religiop,  of  ancient  customs, 
of  social  development,  of  industries,  and  of  material 
interests.     As  we  have  seen,  their  political  and  religious 
dissensions  have  oft;en  led  them  into  civil  wars :  but  thev 
have  been  less  violent,  cruel,  and  vindictive,  than  the  ci^il 
wars  of  most  other  countries.     These  causes  of  disunion, 
and  conflict,  have  been   gradually  overcome  by  the 
<  -^>rinciples  of  confederation,  judiciously  and  temperately 
'  appUed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.     In  matters 
of  internal  government  the  independent  rights  of  the 
several  cantons  are  upheld :  every  diversity  of  race,  of 
language,  and  of  religion   is  respected :   every  social 
interest  is  represented.      The   aristocratic  citizen   of 
Berne,  and  the  democratic  peasant  of  Schweitz,  sit  side 
by  side,  in  the  Federal  Diet,  with   equal  rights,  as 
members  of  the  national  council,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  their  independence   as   natives  of  their  own 
autonomous    cantons.     No  state,  however  governed, 
having  such  social  and  religious  diversities,  can  avert 
occasional  dissensions.     Empires  and  monarchies  have 
been  convulsed  by  the  strife  of  discordant  nationalities, 
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and  hostile  religions.   Switzerland  still  has  her  religious     chap. 
troubles :    but   she   has   contrived   to   harmonise   the  - — ^ — - 


national  discx)rds  of  her  countrjnaaen,  by  toleration,  and 
concessions,  until  her  government  has  become  nearly  as 
strong  and  stable  as  a  constitutional  monarchy.^ 

While  Switzerland  was  thus  advancing  to  national  inteiM 
freedom  and  imity,  it  was  acquiring  a  European  fame  r^' 
in  learning  and  literature.     Without  the  original  genius  land. 
of  the  Italians,  the  Swiss  have  displayed  remarkable 
powers,  in  science,  in  political  philosophy,  in  history, 
and  in  letters.     A  coimtry  which  has  given  birth  to 
Eousseau,  Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Horner,  Miiller, 
Dumont,  Kctet,  Eossi,  Sismondi,  and  Daubign^,  must  be 
allowed  an  honourable  place  in  the  learned  fellowship 
of  Europe.     In  practical  engineering,  the  Swiss  may 
challenge  rivalry  with  any  other  nation.     And   the 
remarkable  resources  of  modern  schools  and  universities, 
and   the  zeal   of  the  rising  generation  for  learning, 
promise  well  for  the  intellectual  future  of  Switzerland. 

The  principles  of  a  pure   democracy  which   had  Maintcn- 
marked  the   early  institutions  of  Switzerland,   have  pnndpies 
ever  been  cherished  by  the  people,  throughout  all  the  democ^wy. 
political  vicissitudes  of  their  history.      The   primary 
doctrine  of  such  a  democracy  is  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people — ^whether   exercised  personally,  as  in 
some  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  in  the  rural  cantons  of 
Switzerland  itself,  or  through  their  representatives,  as 
in  later  and  more  artificial  constitutions.     And  this  doc- 
trine has  been  maintained  in  Swiss  institutions,  from  the 

^  '  The  Swiss  confederation,  in  its  origin  a  union  of  the  loosest  kind, 
has  graduaUy  drawn  the  federal  bond  tighter  and  tighter,  till,  within  our 
own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  form  which  entitles  it  to  rank  beside 
Achaia  and  America.' — Freeman,  Higt,  of  Federal  Govt,  i.  6.  See  other 
remarks,  ibid.  118. 
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(JHAP.  earliest  times,  until  the  present  day.  It  has  ever  been 
— r^ — '  the  sole  principle  of  the  rural  cantons ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  most  of  the  towns  the  original 
scheme  of  government  was  equally  simple.  As  sodetT 
advanced,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  entrusted 
to  senates  and  councils,  the  reference  of  important 
questions  to  assemblies  of  the  people  was  still  recog- 
nised, and  a  traditional  right  was  asserted  of  reserving 
such  questions  for  their  final  determination.  General 
assemblies  of  the  citizens  gradually  fell  into  desuetude ; 
and  the  popular  claim  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
governing  body  became  little  more  than  theoretical 
At  Geneva,  during  the  long  contests  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  burghers,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  scheme  of  summoning  general  assemblies  for  the 
revision  of  the  acts  of  the  executive  government,  and 
of  the  council,  was  revived  by  the  popular  party,  by 
whom  it  was  claimed  as  an  ancient  constitutional  right : 
while,  by  the  aristocrats  it  was  stigmatised  as  a  demo- 
cratic innovation,  tending  to  anarchy.* 

When  the  reactionary  poUcy  of  1815  was  reversed, 
and  popular  principles  w^ere  once  more  in  the  ascen- 
dent, the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  democratic  party,  throughout 
Switzerland.  A  popular  franchise,  and  complete  free- 
dom of  election,  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demo- 
cratic susceptibihties  of  the  Swiss.  They  were  still 
jealous  of  the  plenary  powers  of  their  delegates.  Repre- 
sentatives, it  was  urged,  may  be  deceived,  or  corrupted : 
they  may  betray  their  constituents,  or  exceed  their 
powers :  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  laws,  abso- 

1  Planta,  Hist.  m.  22^ 
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lutely  binding  upon  the  whole  people.  It  is  for  them  chap. 
to  deliberate  and  to  mature  laws  for  the  government  of  ^ — ^' — - 
the  State  :  but  it  is  for  the  sovereign  people  to  approve 
or  reject  them.  In  a  monarchy,  the  king  signifies  his 
royal  assent,  or  veto,  to  the  laws  agreed  upon  by  his 
ParUament :  in  a  republic,  this  supreme  right  is  reserved 
for  the  sovereign  people.^ 

Apart  from  these  democratic  principles,  the  past  owtnistof 
experience  of  the  Swiss  had  taught  them  to  regard  ^®^®^*^^' 
their  representatives  with  distrust.  Their  franchises 
had,  again  and  again,  been  invaded;  and  councils, 
assuming  to  represent  them,  had  usurped  irresponsible 
power.  Having,  at  length,  recovered  their  constitu- 
tional rights^  why  might  they  not  be  again  betrayed  ? 
What  security  could  there  be  for  the  good  faith  of 
their  delegates,  but  in  a  final  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  themselves  ? 

Accordingly,  in  the  cantonal  revolutions  of  1830,  principles 
and  following  years,  there  was' a  general  return  to  the  endum?*'" 
principle  known  as  the  referendum.  In  the  Valais, 
and  some  other  cantons,  this  principle  was  carried  so 
far  as  to  require  the  reference  of  every  law,  passed  by 
the  coundl,  to  the  people  at  large,  before  it  acquires 
validity.  At  Lucerne,  by  the  constitution  of  1841,  a 
discretionary  power  was  reserved  of  submitting  laws  to 
a  popidar  veto ;  and  in  other  cantons  the  same  principle 
was  applied,  in  various  forms.  By  the  Federal  Act  of 
1848,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
cantons  could  only  be  revised  on  the  demand  of  an 

^  According  to  Rousseau,  *  Jjea  d^put^s  du  peuple  ne  sont,  ni  ne  peuvent 
etre  ses  repr^sentants :  ils  ne  sont  que  ses  commissaires :  ils  ne  peuvent 
lien  concluie  d^finitiTement.  Toute  loi  que  le  peuple,  en  personne,  n'a 
pas  ratif(6e^  est  nulle :  ce  n*e8t  pas  une  loi.' — Contrat  Social, 
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CRAP,    absolute  majority  of  the  citizens.  And  since  that  period 
—  'f- — '  the  policy  of  extending  the  principle  of  the  referendum, 
to  its  fullest  limits,  has  gradually  found  favour ;  and 
in  several  of  the  cantons,  the  consent  of  the  people 
is  now  necessary  to  give  effect  to  cantonal  legislation. 
There  the  people  have  reclaimed  their  traditional  right 
of  passing  laws,  in  person,  and  not  by  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  their  individual  legislative  powers  are  as 
complete  and  absolute  as  in  the  primitive  forest  cantons. 
The  traditions  and   experience  of  the   Swiss  may 
trnTwith     ^^^^  justified  this  democratic  jealousy  of  representative 
tiST**"^**^  institutions.     But  otherwise  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  true  theory  of  representation.     The  citizens  of  a 
free  State  may  either  decree   laws  directly,   and  in 
person,  as  in  the  forest  cantons,  or  may  delegate  their 
powers    to    representatives,   as  in   larger  and    more 
advanced  communities.     But,  in  the  latter  case,  having 
siurendered  their  legislative  authority  to  others,  who 
exercise  it  on  their  behalf,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
reclaim  it,  and  again  to  use  it  themselves.     It  is  true 
that  they  may  give  their  representatives  a  limited  com- 
mission, empowering  them  to  deliberate,  and  to  make 
laws,  subject  to  their  own  ultimate  approval.     But  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  representation,  that  the  repre- 
sentative body  should  stand  in  the  place  of  the  people, 
possessing  their  confidence,  exercising  their  plenary 
powers,  speaking  with  their  voice,  and   acting   with 
their  full  consent.     Otherwise,  its  legislative  functions 
are  wanting :  it  becomes  a  deliberative  council — not  a 
legislature.     Its  authority  and  its  dignity  are  impaired : 
it  no  longer  declares  the  popular  will.      Instead  of 
being  the  people  personified,  and  present  in  their  might, 
it  is  a  feeble  and  distrusted  agent — afraid  to  speak,  in- 
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capable   of  acting — a  timid  servant,  not  a  sovereign     chap 
power.  — . — ' 

The  same  principle  has  been  extended,  on  far  jealousy  of 
better  groimds,  to  constitutional  laws  passed  by  the  govern: 
Federal  Diet.  The  jealousy  of  the  cantons  lest  their 
own  civil  and  religious  privileges  should  be  invaded  by 
the  Federal  Diet ;  and  their  fear  of  influences,  in  the 
central  government,  adverse  to  their  own  sovereign 
rights,^  demanded  such  a  reference  to  the  popular  vote. 
Men  of  different  races,  languages  and  rehgions,  dis- 
trusting the  delegates  of  rival  cantons,  who  might  out- 
vote their  own  chosen  representatives,  and  pass  laws 
injurious  to  themselves,  claimed  to  be  consulted  before 
the  irrevocable  wrong  was  done.  Revised  federal  con- 
stitutions have  therefore  been  properly  submitted  for 
popular  approval.  It  had  long  been  the  rule  for  federal 
delegates  to  vote  in  the  Diet,  not  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  but  in  compUance  with  instructions  ex- 
pressly received  firom  their  own  cantons.  Often  they 
dechned  to  vote  upon  important  questions,  until  they 
had  consulted  their  constituents.  They  sat  as  dele- 
gates, with  Umited  powers,  and  acting  under  specific 
instructions :  they  were  cantonal  ambassadors  rather 
than  representatives.* 

By  the  federal  constitution  of  1848,  it  was  declared  Amend- 
that  the  members  of  both  the  councils  are  to  vote  with-  federal 
out  instructions.     But  that  constitution  was  itself  sub-  u  "n. 
mitted  to  the  popular  vote ;  and  it  was  provided  that 
every  future  revision  of  the  constitution  is   to  take 

^  As  an  illufltration  of  this  feeling,  it  was  forcibly  said  by  M.  Druey, 
a  delegate  from  Vaud,  in  1847, '  My  shirt  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  coat.' — 
Grote,  Politics  of  Switzerland,  Letter  i. 

^  Grote,  Politici  of  Switzerland,  Letter  i. 
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CHAP,  effect,  when  adopted  by  a  majority  of  Swiss  citizens 
taking  part  in  the  voting,  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
cantons.^  And  such  appeals  to  the  people  have  since 
been  occasionally  made.  In  1872,  a  revised  constitu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Federal  Diet:  but  on  being 
submitted  for  popular  confirmation,  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  of  the  cantons.  In  1874, 
another  amended  constitution  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Diet ;  and  was  confirmed  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
cantons.^  By  that  constitution  the  principle  of  the 
referendum  was  further  eirtended;  and  aU  laws, 
passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  were  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  upon  the  demand  of 
30,000  quaUfied  citizens.  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
provision,  two  important  laws  were  met,  in  1876,  by 
a  popular  veto.'  So  elaborate  a  scheme  for  the  passing 
of  federal  laws  is  not  without  inconvenience :  but  it  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Swiss  confederation  ; 
and  it  satisfies  at  once  the  democratic  traditions  of 
the  people,  and  the  natural  jealousies  of  the  several 
cantons. 
Perma-  Wc  must  uow  clc^c  this  rcvicw  of  the  renowned 

nence  of 
the  Serial 
republic. 


the  s^Bs  Swiss  confederation.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive studies  of  democracy,  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  European  States.  Alone  among  the  nations 
of  Europe — Switzerland,  having  founded  a  repubhc, 
has  sincejnaintained  its  repubUcan  constitution.  Sur- 
roimded  by  monarchies,  and  empires,  the  Swiss  con- 

1  Article  114. 

*  This  proyiaion  requiring  the  consent  as  well  of  a  majority  of  indivi- 
dual  TOteSy  as  of  the  oollectiTe  cantons,  may  be  embarraaaiiigy  as  It  may 
happen  that  the  majority  of  votes  may  be  on  one  dde,  and  the  majority 
of  cantons  on  the  ot^er. 

*  Viz.  laws  relating  to  bank-notes,  and  military  taxation. 
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federation  has  outlived  the  wars,  conquests,  and  revolu-  chap. 
tions  by  which  Europe  has  been  convulsed,  and  still  ^ 
flourishes  as  a  democratic  repubhc.  It  has  had  its 
good  and  evil  fortunes,  its  glories  and  its  shame.  It 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  valour  and  patriotism  of 
its  citizens :  it  has  been  tainted  by  their  venahty  and 
corruption.  It  has  presented  examples  of  the  purest 
democracy,  of  aristocratic  encroachments,  of  popular 
agitation,  of  ancient  franchises  recovered,  and  of  repub- 
lican institutions  restored  and  consolidated.  In  its  past 
history,  and  in  its  present  poUtical  life,  we  may  find 
illustrations  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  democracy. 
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clearness  as  narratives  will  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  schoolboy  as  well  as  to 
the  teacher:  and  their  critical  acumen 
will  commend  them  to  the  use  of  the 
more  advanced  student  who  is  not  only 
getting  up,  but  trying  to  understand  and 
appreciate,  his  Hbbodotus  and  Thuct- 
DiDBS.  As  for  the  general  plan  of  the 
series  of  which  they  form  part,  we  must 
K>nfe8S,  without  wishing  to  draw  com- 
parisons for  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 


have  to  examine  all  the  materialB,  that 
it  strikes  us  as  decidedly  sensible.  For 
the  beginner,  at  all  events,  the  most  in- 
structive, as  it  is  the  easiest  and  most 
natural,  way  of  studying  histoiy  is  to 
study  it  by  periods ;  and  with  regard  to 
earlier  Greek  and  Roman  history  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  being  enabled  to  do  so,  sinoe 
here  period  and  what  has  come  to  be 
quasi  -  technically  called  subject  fre- 
quently coincide,  and  form  wnat  may 
fairly  be  called  an  Epoch  of  Andeat 
Histoiy.'  Satubdat  Review. 
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By  Henry  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

On  Representative  Go- 
vernment   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Crown  8vo.  2j. 

On    Liberty.      By    John 

Stuart   Mill.      Post  iyo,  *js,  6d, 
crown  8vo.  is.  ^d. 

Principles    of    Political 

Economy,    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30J.  or  I  voL  crown  8vo.  5/. 

Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tied  Questions  of  Political  Economy. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  6s,  6d. 

Utilitarianism.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.    8to.  5/. 
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A  System  of  Logic,   Ra- 

tiocinative   and  Inductive.    By  John 
Stuart  Milu    2  vols.  8vo.  2$s. 


of  Sir  Wil- 

Uam  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of 

the  principal  Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writingfs.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  i6j. 

Dissertations    and    Dis- 

cussions.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
4  vols.  8vo.  price  £2.  6s,  6d. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
James  Mill.  With  Notes,  Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  8vo.  28/. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered as  Independent   Political 

Communities ;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.    8vo,  2ij. 

Church  and  State;  their 

Relations  Historically  Developed.  By 
H.  Geffcken,  Prof,  of  International 
Law  in  the  Univ.  of  Strasburg.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  assistance,  by 
E.  F.  Taylor.    2  vols.  8vo.  42X. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the 

Saence  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.    8vo.  i&r. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  GoTemment.  By 
S.  Amos,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Outlines  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure ;  a  General  View  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  and  of  the  whole 
Practice  in  the  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  Divisions.  By  £.  S.  Ros- 
COE,  Barrister-at-L4Lw.     i2mo.  y,  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History 

of  Taxes  in  England  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Stephen  Dowell.  Vol.  I.  to 
the  Civil  War  1642.     8vo.  lOif.  6d, 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  £di- 
don  in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo, 
15X.     Vol.  II.  Part  i.  price  12s, 


The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  with  English  Introdnctkn, 
Translation,  and  Notes.  B7  T.  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.  i8x. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.  A« 
J.  Spedding,  M.  a.  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  £y,  13J.  6d, 

Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasiooal 
Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a 
Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding.  7  Tok. 
8vo.  £^  4r. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle,  newly  translated  into 
English  by  R.  Williams,  B.  A.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

Aristotle's  Politics,  Books 

I.  III.  IV.  {VII. )  the  Greek  Text  of 
Bekker,  with  an  English  Translation 
by  W.  E.  Bolland,  M.A.  and  Shoit 
Introductory  Essays  by  A.  Lang^  M.  A. 
Crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle ; 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 
Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  Svo.  i8f. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ; 

with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32J. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  An- 
notations.   By  R.  Whatbly,  D.D. 

8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Picture  Logic ;  an  Attempt 

to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  A.  SwiNBOURNE,  B.  A.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  5j.^ 

Elements  of  Logic.    By 

R.  Whately,  D.D.  Svo.  lar.  6i. 
Crown  8vo.  4J.  6d, 

Elements    of   Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.  D.  8to.  los.  6d. 
Crown  8vo.  4r.  6d, 
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^n  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.     By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

8V0.   I2J. 

E^iloSOphy  without  As- 
sumptions. By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirk- 
man,  F.R.S.     8vo.  loj.  6d, 

riie  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect   By  A.  B  Ai  N,  LL.  D.    8 vo.  I  $5. 

The   Emotions  and  the 

WilL     By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.   8vo.  15^. 

Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence ;  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  lar.  6d.  Or  separately. 
Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s,  6a,  Part 
II.  Moral  Science,  4s,  6d, 


An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  W. 
Thompson,  D.D.  Archbbhop  of  York. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion.   By 

the  late  Sir.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  8vo.  141. 

Hume's  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c. 
by  T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Grose,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  281. 

Hume's  Essays,   Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary.    By  the  same 
Editors.     2  vols.  8vo.  28x. 

*^*  The  above  form  a  complete  and  uni- 
form Edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical 
Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS   &   CRITICAL   W^ORKS. 


Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Macaiilay.  Edited, 
with  Occasional  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  G.  O.  Tre VELYAN,  M.  P.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Lord  Macaula/s  Miscel- 
laneous Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s, 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  8vo.  4r.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 


Speeches   of  the 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  corrected  by 
Himself.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
"Review.  Crown, 8vo.  2j.  6d,  sewed, 
3J.  6d,  cloth. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Crown 
8vo.  3x.  6d, 


Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen 
Taylor.    3  vols.  Svo.  £2,  12s,  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s, 
Library  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  241*. 
Third  Series,  in  the  press. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  Critical.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.  A.     Crown  Svo.  js,  6d, 

German    Home    Life ;  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life 
of  Germany.     Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas  Arnold,   D.D.    late    Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.    Svo.  *js,  6d, 

Realities  of   Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench.      Crown 
Svo.  ^s,  6d,  sewed,  or  3J.  6d,  cloth. 

B 
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Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  idr. 

Chips   from    a    German 

Workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.    4  vols.  8vo.  £2.  i&f. 

Chapters  on  Language. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s. 

Families  of  Speech.  Four 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
Cro^Ti  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Apparitions ;  a  Narrative  of 

Facts.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  41'.  6d, 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

of  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A,  With  a 
Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  2&r. 


The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.      Unifonn 

Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Two 
Series,  3^.  6d.  each. 


Landscapes,  Churches,  and 

price  3^.  6d, 

Seaside  Musings,  31.  6d, 

Changed     Aspects     of     Unchanged 
Truths,  31.  6d. 

Counsel   and   Comfort   from   a    City 
Pulpit,  3J.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  3^.  6a. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  3^.  6</. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 

price  3^.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons    at    the    Paiirii 
Church  of  a  University  City,  3^ .  6d. 

The    Commonplace     Philosopher    in 
Town  and  Country,  3/.  6d. 

Present-Day  Thoughts,  31.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
price  3J.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Three  Series,  ys*  6d.  eadu 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 

REFERENCE. 


Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R<  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Abridged  from  Dr. 
Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson's  English 
Dictionaxy,    Medium  8vo.  24r. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Etig- 

lish  Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Founded  on  the  'Dic- 
tionaxy of  Pr.  S.  Johnson,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with 
numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  £7, 

Thesaurus    ojf    English 

Words  and  Phrases,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  expres- 
sion of  Ideas,  and  assist  in- Lkerarf 
.  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roorr, 
M.D.     Crofvn  8vo.  lOf.  6(^ 


English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whatkly,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  34-. 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
of  the  Universities  and  the  Higfaer 
Classes  in  Schoolsi  By  R.  G.  La- 
THAM,  M.A.  M.D.     Crown  Sto.  dr. 

A  Practical  Dictionary  of 

the  French  and  English  Languages. 
By  L£oN  CoNTANSEAU,  many  years 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and 
Civil  Appointments,  &&  Post  8fo. 
price  "js.  M. 

Contanseau's  Pocket 

Dictieiiiuyy    French «  and  •  £n|^, 

'ahiidged^froni  the.PneticaH&ictieaiiy 

by  the  Author.     Square  18^01^31.  €d. 
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A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  Gennaii  and  Eng^Ush 
iJmgaaLges,  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Square 
x8mo.  price  5^. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  Language ;  German- 
English  and  English-German.  By 
Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.  A.  and  Dr. 
C.  M.  Friedlander.    Post  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester.     Crown  410.  36^. 

A    Lexicon,  Greek   and 

English,  abridged  for  Schools  from 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English 
Lexicon.     Square  i2mo.  yx.  6d, 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
nsed  by  Writers  of  good  authority.    By 

C.  D.  YoNGB,  M.A.     4to.  21  J. 

Mr.    Yonge*s     Lexicon, 

English  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon.     Square  l2mo.  &r.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised,    i  vol.  4to.  28s. 

White's  College    Latin- 

English  Dictionary;  abridged  from 
the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students.     Medium  8vo.  15J. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary adapted  for  the  use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.     By  John  T.  White, 

D.  D.  Oxon.     Square  fcp.  8vo.  3X. 


White's  Junior  Student's 

Complete  Latin-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Latin Dictionary.  Square  i2mo. 
price  1 2 J. 

Seoaratelv   /English-Latin,  5j.  6i/. 
separately  \latin-English,  7/.  6d. 

M  ^CuUoch's    Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Edited  and  corrected  to  1876 
by  H.  G.  Reid.  8vo.  631.  Second 
Supplement,  price  3J.  6d, 

A  General  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a 
■complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A,  Keith  Johnston.  New  Edition 
(1877),  thoroughly  revised.  Medium 
8vo.  42J. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c     Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  whi«h  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Pktes, 
and  many  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modem  Geog^phy,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edit«i  with  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 
In  imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to.  price 
5x.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  28  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler, 
M.A.  In  imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to. 
price  7^.  6d,  cloth. 
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ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


The    Universe    and   the 

Coming^  Transits;  Researches  into 
and  New  Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  22  Charts  and 
22  Diagrams.    8vo.  i6t. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  I4r. 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  8x.  dd. 

Essays    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Star  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  With  lo  Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.     8vo.  \zs» 

The   Moon ;   her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.  151. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  Sjrstem.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  \\s. 

The    Orbs  Around    Us ; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
iROCi'OR,  B.A,  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6^/. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  lOir.  dd, 

Brinkley's      Astronomy. 

Revised  and  partly  re- written  by  John 
W.  Stubbs,  D.D.  and  F.  Brunnow, 
Ph.D.  With  49  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  price  dr. 


Outlines   of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.    Square  ci'own  8vo.  izr. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Sor&ce. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.  Ast.  Soc  &c 
With  26  Maps  and  5  Plates.  Medium 
8vo.  3 1  J.  6^. 

Celestial      Objects     for 

Common   Telescopes.     By  T.  W. 

Webb,  M.  A.  With  Map  of  the  Moon 
and  Woodcuts,     Crown  8vo.  7j.  dd, 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.  A.     Crown  8va  5j. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
photolithographed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.  R.  A.S.  With  2  Index  Plates  and  a 
Letterpress  Introduction.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.     Small  folio,  2Sj. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere. Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A.     8vo.  loj.  dd. 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    8vo.  24f. 

Air  and  its  Relations  to 

Life,  1 774-1 874;  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  W.  N.  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  With  66  Woodcuts.  Small 
8vo.  6^. 

Schellen's     Spectrum 

Analysis,  in  its  Application  to  Tencs- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physiol 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell, 
with  Notes  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D. 
F.  R.  S.   8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  28J. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


Professor    Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  by  £.  Atkinson, 
F.  C.  S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.    8vo.  I2s.  6d, 

On    the    Sensations    of 

Tone,  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music.  By  H.  Helmholtz, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Translated  by  A.  J. 
Ellis,  F.R.S.  8vo.  36^. 
* 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for   General   Readers  and 

Youngf  Persons  ;  a  Course  of  Physics 
divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  2  Plates  and  429 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Ganot's    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental 
and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited 
by  E.  Atkinson,  F.CS.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  4  Coloured  Plates  and 
758  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  15/. 

Amott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A. 'Bain,  LL.D.  and 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D^  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  i2s,  6d. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  other  Contributions  to  Science. 
8vo.  15X. 

Weinhold's  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics ;  including 
Directions  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
Translated  by  B.  LoEWY,  F.R.A.S. 
WithaPrefaceby  G.  C.  Foster,  F.  R.S. 
8vo.  Plates  &  Woodcuts  31J.  6d. 

Principles  of  Animal  Me- 
chanics. By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  2ix. 


Fragments    of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction. 
Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d, 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition,  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  Including 
Recent  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling  ; 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  lor.  6d, 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netismand  Magne-CrystallicAction; 
including  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.     8vo.  14^. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domain  of  Ra» 
diaht  Heat  *By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Plates  and  31  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  \6s. 

Six  Lectures  on  Lights 

delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Portrait,  Plate,  and  59 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  7/.  6d. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  u.  sewed,  or 
is,  6d,  cloth. 

Notes    of  a   Course    of 

Seyen  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena and  Theories,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyn- 
dall, F.  R.  S.  Crown  8vo.  is,  sewed^ 
or  IJ.  6d,  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.    8vo.  los,  6d. 

Elementaiy  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.  D.  D.  C.  L.    8vo.  lor.  M. 
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Text^Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Small 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  3^.  6</. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  3j.  6^. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  y,  6d, 

Bloxam's  Metals,  3^.  6d, 

Goodeve's  Medianics,  3/.  6d, 

I  Mechanism,  3J.  6d. 

Griflki's  Algebra  &  Trigonometfy,  3/6. 

Jenkin's  Electridtj  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3^.  6d, 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3J.  6d. 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6d, 

Preece&  Sivewrighf  s  Telegraphy,  3/6. 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3^.  6d, 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  dr. 

Thorpe's  QuantitatiTe  Analysis,  4r.  6d, 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 
price  3J.  (>d. 

Tilden's  Systematic  Chemistry,  3/.  td, 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  3^.  6d, 

Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3/6. 

%*  Other  Text- Books,  in  continuation  of 
this  Series,  in  active  preparation. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £z*  13J.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
Crown  8vo.  5J. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours;  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8yo.  *js.  6d,  each. 

Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo.  14?. 


Strange  Dwellings ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands. ' 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.  With 
Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Ciown 
8vo.  7j.  6d 

Insects  at  Home ;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. By  the^Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A. 
With  upwards  ef  700  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  I4r. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 

Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  With  upwards  of  700  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  I4r. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection 

of  Original  Articles  on  Practical 
Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  With  6  lUustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  'js,  6d, 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ai>e  to  the 
Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A. 
With  112  Vignettes.     Svo.  14/. 

The  Polar  World :  a  Pop- 

ular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in   ' 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  I 
Globe.     By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.     WiUi 
Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood-  { 
cuts.     Svo.  los.  6d. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  HART^VIG. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  lox.  6d.  < 

The  Tropical  World.  By  , 

Dr.   G.  Hartwig.     With  about  200  ' 
Illustrations.     Svo.  iQr.  6d.  I 

The      Subterranean 

World.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.     Svo.  los.  6ii 

The  Aerial  World ;  a  Pop- 
ular Account  of  the  Phenomena  ani 
Life    of   the    Atmosphere.      By   Dr.  J 
G.  Hartwig.     With  Map,  8  Chromo-  | 
xylographs  &  60  Woodcuts.  Svo.  21  j.     | 
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A^under's   Treasuiy  of 

Natural  History,  or  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Animated  Nature;  in  which 
the  Zoological  Characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish the  different  Classes,  Genera 
and  Species,  are  combined  with  a  variety 
of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General 
Economy  of  the  Anin^  Kingdom. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6j. 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  3J.  6d. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. By  B.  Von  Cotta.  Eng- 
lish Edition  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  (with 
English,  German,  and  French  Syno- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
8vo.  I^r. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales ;    a  Concise  Account  of 
the    Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.   By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.  S. 
Crown  8vo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14/.. 

The  Primaeval  World  of 

Switzerland.  By  Professor  Oswal 
Heer,  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  With  Map,  19  Plates,  &  372 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  28j. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together :  a 

Short  History  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Life  upon  the  Earth  from  the  Earliest 
Times;  including  an  Account  of  Pre- 
Historic  Man,  his  Weapons,  Tools, 
and  Works.  By  A.  NicOLS,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
>  With  12  lUustratioflis.    OtowilSto.  5^. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 

tioii)  and  the  PrimttiTe  Condition  of 

Man ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  25 
Woodcuts.    8vQ«  iSf* 

The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Ornaments 

of  Great  Britain.  >  By  John  Evans,. 
;  .H.&<J5.    ;With«.PlttQ6iand:496>W0od- 


The  Elements  of  Botany 

for  Families  and  Schoolst.  Eleventh 
Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore, 
F.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The      Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  Re-edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Author) 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.  63J. 

The  History  of  Modem 

Music,  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Hullah.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Mr.  Hullah':s  2nd  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Second  Edition.. 
Demy  8vo.  lar.  6d. 

Structural   and    Physio- 

log:ical  Botany.  ByOTToW.THOMfi, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  Cologne.  Translated 
and  edited  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A. 
B.Sc.  F.L.S.  Lecturer  on  Botany  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  about 
600^  Woodcuts  and  a  Coloured  Map- 
Small  8vo.  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany^ 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  V^etable 
'  Kingdom ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  ftp* 
8vo.  12s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

.    of   Plants;    comprising  the  Specific 
Character,.  Descriptian,  Culture,  His- 
tory, .Ac  oi  all  the  ^la^ts  .found  in 
•.iGfteat    BjitfuA'.  ..  With    qpurards  ^of 
.  12,000  Woodctttfi^  .8yo..  424^,    .  . 
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De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

System  of  Descriptive  and  Analy- 
tical Botany.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  edited  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Botanical  System,  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  With  5,500 
Woodcuts.     Imperial  8vo.  3IJ.  6d. 


Hand-Book     of     Hardy 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceoos 
Plants;  containing  Descriptions  &c 
of  the  Best  Species  in  Cultivation. 
With  720  Original  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions. By  W.  B.  HRMSLnr.  Medium 
8vo.  12S, 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical     Physics,     New 

Edition  in  the  press. 
Part   II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s, 
Part  III.  Organic   Chemistry,    New 

Edition  in  the  press. 

Health   in   the    House: 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  BucKTON.  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2S, 

Outlines  of  Physiology, 

Human   and     Comparative.       By   J. 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the 
University  College  Hospital.     2  vols. 
...crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32J. 


An  Introduction  to  the 

Stadyof  Chemical  Philosophy ;  or, 

the  Principles  of  Theoretical  and 
Systematic  Chemistry.  By  W.  A. 
TiLDEN,  F.C.S.     Small  8vo.  5r.  6d. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  12s,  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.CS. 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and 
Practical  Chemists.  7  vols,  medium 
8vo.  >^io.  i6x.  6d, 

Supplementary  Volume, 

completing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Dis- 
covery to  the  year  1876. 

\Tn  pr^araHon, 


^The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Poems.     By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  A.  Tadema  and  W.  B.  Scorr. 
Crown  8vo.  1 51. 

Half-hour    Lectures    on 

the  History  and  Practice  of  the 
F.ne  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  W. 
B.  Scott.     Cr.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  8j.  (xi, 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists  of 

the  English  School:  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Architects,  Engravers,  and  Oma- 
flnentists.  By  S.  Redgrave.   8vo.  i6j. 


In    Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richaild 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Al- 
LINGHAM.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15/. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations 
on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  G.  Sciiasf. 
Fcp.  4to.  2 If. 

Miniature    Edition,  with 

G.  Scharf 's  90  Illustrations  reduced  in 
Lithi^rapby.     Imp.  i6mo.  lOf.  dd. 
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Moore's    Lalla    Rookh, 

Tennisl's  Edition,  with  68  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Original  Drawings.  Fcp. 
4to.  2 If. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super  royal  8vo.  2ix. 

The     New     Testament, 

Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after 
the  Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian 
School.     Crown  4to.  63;. 

Sacred    and    Legendary 

Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  price  £$.  i$s,  6d. 

Legends  of  the    Saints 

and  Martjrrs.  With  19  Etchings  and 
187  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  3 1  J.  6d, 


Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders.  With  11  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 IX. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  2 1  J. 

The  History  of  our  Lord, 

with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  42r. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in  London ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  BuUding  in  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  W.  Long- 
man, F.S.A.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 


The    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    &o. 


The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop, the  uses  of  them,  and  how  to  use 
them.  By  A.  H.  G.  Hobson.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2J.  6<f. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  IIoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  16  years 
Mining  Fngineer  to  the  Dean  Forest 
Iron  Company.     8vo.        [In  the  press. 

The  Whitworth  Mea- 
suring^ Machine ;  including  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Surface  Plates,  C^uges,  and 
other  Measuring  Instruments  made  by 
Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Bart.  By  T.  M. 
GooDEVE,  M.A.  and  C.  P.  B.  Shel- 
ley, C.E.  .  Fcp.  4to.  with  4  Plates 
and  44  Wooidcuts.  [Ntariy  ready. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion of  Stohmann  and  Engler's  German 
Edition  of  Payen's  '  Precis  de  Chimie 
Industrielle,'  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
With  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  8vo. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.  [In  the  press. 


Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  S2J.  6d. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  i8j-. 

Hints      on      Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholsteiy, 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  With  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  14^. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.      By   R.    S.   Cullsy, 
Memb.    Inst.    C.E.    Engineer-in-ChieB' 
of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post-Office.     8vo. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts,  i6s, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steanr 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourns, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42J. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  dr. 

C 
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Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo. 
"Woodcuts,  6f. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine  By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Author's  Catechism  of 
the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  Wood- 
cuts, 9^. 

Encjrclopaedia    of    Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical  By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 
With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42J. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  lyfines.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
contributors.  With  2,100  Woodcuts. 
3  vols,  medium  8vo.  ;^5.  5x. 

Vol.  IV.  Supplementary,  completing  all 
the  Departments  of  the  Dictionary  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1877,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 
tallurgy. Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    ;f  4.  19^. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in . 

Girders  and  similar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B,  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

Treatise   on    Mills    and 

Millwork.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 
Bt.  With  18  Plates  and  322  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  32J. 


Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbajrn, 
Bt.  With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  3IX.  6</. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 
Bt  With  6  Pktes  and  1 18  Woodcnts. 
8vo.  i6j. 


Practical    Handbook    of 

Dyeing  and  Calico- Printing.  Bt 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.     8vo.  42/. 

Anthracen ;  its  Constitution, 

Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Deriva- 
tives, including  Artificial  Alizarin,  An- 
thrapurpurin,  &c.  with  their  Applica- 
tions in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
AUERBACH.  Translated  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.    8vo.  izr. 

Mitchell's      Manual     of 

Practical  Assa3ring.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  311.  dd. 


Loudon's   Encycl 

of  Gaixlening ;  comprising  the  Theoij 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture,  and  Landscape 
Gardening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia 

of  Ag^culture ;  comprising  the  Lay- 
ing-out, Improvement,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Laiided  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  2 1  J. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    WORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Latest  Edition.     8vo.  idr. 


An   Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  an  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.  By 
T.  P.  BouLTBEE,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  6i. 
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Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.     8vo.  I2j. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 

Interpretation  of  Scnpture.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Thcjmas  Arnold,  D.D. 
8vo.  7 J.  6f/. 

Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  School;  with  an 
Address  before  Confirmation.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3j.  6d. 

Christian  Life,  its  Course, 

its  Hindrances,  and  its  Helps ;  Ser- 
mons preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School,  By  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.     8vo.  1$.  dd. 

Christian  Life,  its  Hopes, 

its  Fears,  and  its  Close;  Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby 
School.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
8vo.  *j5.  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Girdlestone.     8vo.  i$s. 

The  Primitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  in  Relation  to  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
W.  Savile,  M.A.     8vo.  p. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry  Rogers.  Latest  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5 J. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  Henry  Rogers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d, 

Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  Nature  ;  the  Utility  of  Religion ; 
Theism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 


A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  %s.  6d,  Ephesians, 
%s,  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lor.  6d.     Thessalonians,  "js.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St  Paul.  By  Rev.  W.J.  Conybearb, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  John  Saul  How- 
son,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.  Three 
Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42J. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2iJ. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo.  9J. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 

the  Christian  Religion  derived  from 
the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By 
Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  40th 
Edition,  with  numerous  Plates.  Square 
8vo.  I2J.  6</.  or  in  post  8vo.  with  $ 
Plates,  dr. 

The  Prophets  and  Pro- 

phecy  in  Israel;  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry.  By  Dr.  A.  Kuenen, 
Prof,  of  Theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev. 
A.  MiLROy,  M.A.  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.    8vo.  21  j. 

Mythology    among    the 

Hebrews  and  its  Historical  Develop- 
ment.  By  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  Russell  Martin eau, 
M.A.     8vo.  idf. 

Historical    and    Critical 

.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  i8r.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8f. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
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The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  according  to* 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C.  De  Rothschild  &  A.  De 
Rothschild.  2  vols,  crovm  8vo. 
I2f.  6cf.  Abridged  Edition,  I  vol.  fcp. 
8vo.  3^ .  (id, 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martin EAU,  M.A.    5  vols.  8vo.  631. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsnteL     Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.    8vo.  izr.  6(/. 


the  Veil ;  an  Out- 
line of  Bible  Metaphysics  compared 
with  Ancient  and  Modem  Thought 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     8vo.  lOf.  6</. 

The  Trident,  the  Cres- 
cent &  the  Cross ;  a  View  of  the 
Religious  History  of  India  during  the 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian  Periods.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Vaughan,  Nineteen  Years  Missionary 
in  India.     8vo.  ^.  6d, 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
Andrew  Jukes.    Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d, 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitation  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A.  Jukes.   Crown  8vo.  y.  6^. 

History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  D*Au- 
BiGN^  D.D.  Translated  by  W.  L. 
R.  Cates.    7  vols.  8vo.  price  £$,  i  is. 

Vol.  VIII.  translated  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates, 
and  completing  the  English  Edition  of 
Dr.  D'Aubign6*s  Work,  is  in  the  press. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 
Revelation.     2  vols.  8vo.  24J. 


CommentarieSi  by  the  Rev. 

W.  A.  0*CoNOR,  B.A.  Rector  of  St- 
Simon  and  St  Jude,  Manchester. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  crown  8vo.  y.  €d. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4;.  dd, 
SL  John's  Gospel,  lOf.  6d, 

An    Introduction  to  the 

Study   of    the    New    Testament^ 

Exegetical,  and  Theolc^cal.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  L.L.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30*. 

Passing     Thoughts     on 

Religion.  By  Elizabeth  M.  S ewell. 
Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Thoughts  for  the   Age. 

by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3X.  6d, 

Some  Questions  of  the 

Day.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Srwell. 
Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d, 

Self-examination   before 

Confirmation.  By  Elizabeth  M. 
Sewell.    32mo.  is.  6d. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.    32mo.  y. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  l^  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £$,  5J. 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

x'rayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  41.  (>d,     32mo.  is.  6d. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  tfarouglioiit 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsbll, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  5 J.  i8mo.  Zf. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
Winkworth.    Fcp.  8vo.  5J. 
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Hours    of    Thought    on 

Sacred  Things ;  a  Volume  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.  D. 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     Price  ^s,  6d, 

Endeavours     alter     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 


The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2x. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


A     Year     in     Western 

France.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Crown  8vo.  Frontispiece,  lor.  dd. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in 

Vienna  and  Berlin  during  the  event- 
fjl  Winter  1805-6.  By  the  late  Henry 
Reeve,  M.  D.  Published  by  his  Son. 
Crown  8vo.  81.  (yd. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  Fac- 
similes of  Inscriptions,  Ground  Plans, 
Two  Coloured  Maps,  and  80  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author.    Imperial  8vo.  42J'. 

The  Indian  Alps,  and  How 

we  Crossed  them:  a  Narrative  of 
Two  Years*  Residence  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  and  Two  Months'  Tour  into 
the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneer. 
With  Illustrations  from  Original  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author.   Imperial  8vo.  42J. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

Including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T. 
Wood,  F.S.  A.  With  27  Lithographic 
Plates  and  42  Wood  Engravings.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  63^. 

Through  Bosnia  and  the 

Herzegovina  on  Foot  during  the 
Insurrection,  August  and  September 
1875.  By  Arthur  J.  Evans,  B.A. 
F.S. A.  Second  Edition.  Map  & 
Illustrations.     8vo.  i8j. 

Italian  Alps ;  Sketches  in 

the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardy, 
the  Trentino,  and  Venetia.  By  Dou- 
glas W.  Freshfield.  Square  crown 
8va  Illustrations,  15J. 


Over  the  Sea  and  Far 

Away;  a  Narrative  of  a  Ramble 
round  the  World.  By  T.  W.  HiNCH- 
LIFF,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  With  14  full-page 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  2 1  J. 

The  Frosty  Caucasus ;  an 

Account  of  a  Walk  through  Part  of  the 
Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz  in 
the  Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Grove. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  price  15J. 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese; 

an  Account  of  the  People  and  the 
Land,  in  their  Social,  Sporting,  and 
Mountaineering  Aspects.  By  W.  A. 
Baillie  Grohman.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  i^r. 

Two  Years  in  Fiji,  a  De- 
scriptive Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands.  By  ^itton 
Forbes,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.  &r.  6d, 

Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  from 
1615  to  1685.  By  Major-Gcneral  J. 
H.  Lefroy,  R.A.  C.B.  F.R.S,  &c. 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  8vo.  with 
Map.  [In  the  press. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  *js,  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7j.  6d, 
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The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through  Tyrol, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli.  By  J. 
GiLBKRT  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
F.R.G.S.  Square  crown  8vo.  Illus- 
trations, 2 1  J". 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an 
actual  Survey  in  1863- 1 864.  By  A. 
Adams-Reilly,  F.  R.  G.  S.  In  Chromo- 
lithography,  on  extra  stout  drawing 
paper  lar.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a 
folding  case  I2J.  6^. 

The  Alpine  Glub  Map  of 

the  Valpelline,  the  Val  Toumanche, 
and  the  Southern  Valleys  of  the 
Chain  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey.  By  A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  Price  df.  on  extra  stout 
drawing  paper,  or  'js.  6d.  mounted  in  a 
folding  case. 

Untrodden    Peaks    and 

Unfrequented  Valleys  ;  a  Midsummer 
Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo.  21s. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees, 

for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Charles  Packe.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6</. 


The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Incli.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  In  Four  Sheets 
•  in  Portfolio,  price  4^.  coloured,  or  34/. 
uncoloured. 

The   Alpine    Guide.     By 

John  Ball,  M-R.I.A.  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Eastern  Alps,  lo^.  6d, 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  *js,  6eL 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c 
Price  6j.  6d. 

Introduction    on    Alpine 

Trayelling  in    general,  and   on    the 

Geology  of  the  Alps.    Price  is.    Either 

■    of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of -the 

*  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  with  this 
Introduction  prefixed,  is.  extra.     The 

*  Alpine  Guide  *  may  also  be  had  in 
Ten  separate  Parts,  or  districts,  price 
2s.  6(L  each. 

How  to  see  Norway.    By 

J.  R.  Campbell.  Fcp.  8vo.  Map  & 
Woodcuts,  $s. 


^^^ORKS    of    FICTION. 


The  Atelier  du  Lys ;  or  an 

Art- Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  the  author  of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori.' 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  Cabinet  Editions,  complete  in 
Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  6^.  each. 


Lothair,  6s. 
Conmgsby,  dr. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Venetia,  6s. 

Alroy,  Ixioni  &c.  6s. 

Young  Duke  &c.  6s. 

Vivian  Grey,  dr. 
Henrietta  Temple,  6;. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c.  dr. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Higgledy-piggledy;    or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Becker's  Gallus ;  or  Roman 

Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus.  Post 
8vo.  *js.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles :  Illus- 
trative of  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.     Post  8vo.  *js.  6d. 
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The   Modern    Novelist's 

Library. 

Lothair.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  Price  2j.  boards ;  or 
2j.  6^/.  cloth. 

Atherstone  Priory,  2s.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Mile.  Mori,  2s,  boards ;  2s.  dd.  cloth. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family^  zs.  &  zs.  6d. 

Melville's  Digby  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

General  Bounce,  2j.  &  zr.  6^ 

— ■■ Gladiators,  2j.  and  2s.  6d. 

Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  &  2s.  6d. 

Holmby  House,  2s.  &  2s.  6d, 

Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

— — ^    Kate  Coventry,  2j.  and  2s.  6d. 

Queen's  Maries,  2s.  &  2s,  6d. 

Trollope's  Warden,  2s.  and  2x.  6d. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  &  2s.  6d. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Hlsa,  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 
Price  2s.  boards  ;  '2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Unawares,  a  Story  of  an  old  French 
Town.     Price  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Stories   and   Tales.     By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  :— 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 

Gertrude,  2s,  6d. 

The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 

Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6d. 

Cleve  Hall,  2s.  6d. 

Ivors,  2J.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  6d. 

Margaret  Percival,  3^.  6d. 

Laneton  Parsonage,  3^.  6d. 

Ursula,  3J.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford. 
Crown  8yo.  6s.  6d. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Milton's  Lycidas.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
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